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The pattern shown on the floor 
above 1s No. 538. In the9 x9 
joot size, it costs only $14.95. 


There is onty one “Congoleum” 
and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pattern. If 
you want “Congoleum” ask for 
it by name and don’t fail to lock 
for the Gold Seal. 


‘‘Weren’t you clever to 
choose a Congoleum Rug?” 


No. 396 
IEE ""e wri00000\\0,,)| 


Isn’t it a pleasure to usher your guest 
into a room that’s the perfection of dainty 
charm and good taste! 


With a Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug on 
the floor, you’ve gone far toward realizing 
such an ideal. For these modern, sanitary 
rugs come in a number of bright, colorful 
patterns that will harmonize beautifully 
with any type of furnishings. 


fastening of any kind—they never curl 
up at the corners or ruffle along the edges. 


And they have a smooth, waterproof 
surface that cannot absorb dust and spilled 
liquids. Just go over them with a damp 
mop or cloth and every trace of dirt will 
disappear as if by magic. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 ft. $ 9.95 The patterns illus- 114x3 ft. $ .60 
Patterns for Every Room 74x9 ft. 12.40 tratedaremadeonly 7 3 ¢ 
o” re 9 ft. 14.95 oe ee Oe kD “Sh, 
: : : Fag a e smaller rugs are tie 5) 
There are elaborate and fascinating 9 x10% ft. 17.50 made in designs to > *4% ft. 2.10 
9 x12. ft. 19.95 harmonizewiththem. 3 x6 ft. 2.80 


Oriental motifs; dainty and charming 
floral effects and neat tile and wood-block 
patterns—designs so varied that you can 
have appropriate rugs in every room. 


Congoleum Rugs hug the floor without 
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RT-RUGS 
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All prices subject to change without notice 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

New York Boston Chicago 

Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 

New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


San Francisco Philadelphia 
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fer Economical Transportation 


The Touring 


"525 


Hoon Tires and Special Artil 
lery Wheels $25 additional 


The Roadster 


ey 


Balloon Tires and Special Artil- 
lery Wheels $25 additional 


The Coupe 


°715 


Balloon Tires and Dise 
Wheels Standard Equipment 


The Coach 


"735 


Balloon Tires and 
Special Artillery Wheels 


The Sedan 


*825 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels Standard Equipment 


All prices f. a. b. 
Flint, Michigan 














Chevrolet combines, in an unusual 
degree, beauty, power, comfort, sturdy 
construction and great economy—all 
the essentials that you could desire in 
an automobile. 


Powerful valve-in-head motor—dry 
plate disc clutch—extra strong rear 


Quality at Low Cost 


axle with banjo-type housing—Duco 
finish in beautiful colors—handsome 
closed bodies by Fisher—all are fea- 
tures that you would expect to find 
only on high priced cars. 


Chevrolet represents the highest type 
of quality car selling at a low price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Stephen Allen Reynolds, whose 
stories in Sunset are among 


our most pleasant recollections, 
begins a new serial in the May 
story is called 

and we hope 


issue. His 

“Deliverance,” 

you will agree with us, as you 

get into the yarn, that it’s as 

suiftly moving a rapid-fire sea 

story as you’re likely to run 
across. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
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with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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For TEN YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back 
to the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 
concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


DovoGce BrotHers DeEtTROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) Limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Boyce 


For Your Motors Sake | 


Insures a Quick Start — Faster “Pick-up” 
Rapid Acceleration 

More “Pep” at all speeds 

Sure Firing of Spark Plugs 


























More Miles Per Gallon 
Smoother Operation (Less Mis-firing) = 
Softens Gasoline Residue he 
Greatly Retards Oil Residue sh 
Eliminates constant valve grinding and 7 

Refitting of Piston Rings th 
Gives an average of 30% Longer Motor ©, 

Life with less repair bills. . 
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You are not pioneering when 
you adopt Boyce-ite as your 
Standard Motor Fuel but are 
lagging behind the times until 
you do. 








BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 












ANET ARMSTRONG was sitting 
on the terrace behind her house. 
Supper was over. The tinkle of glass 
and silver came from the kitchen 
where Maggie O’Shea was redding up 
alone. Usually Janet helped her elderly 
factotum. But this evening home had 
seemed all close and cramping walls and 
she had run out quickly after scarcely a 
bite. Janet had felt this way increasingly 
often since last winter. 

Presently silence fell. It remained 
unbroken. Janet concluded with relief 
that Maggie had withdrawn for the night. 
This hour upon the terrace would be hers, 
to spend as she pleased. 

Far below, in the narrow valley which 
the terrace overhung, the tiny houses of 
the town hugged the single street. Wives 
would be welcoming their husbands home 
from work, and tousled children would be 
gathering about tables for the evening 
meal. Janet looked away. The lights 
that twinkled there were so remote that 
they appeared to her like the reflections of 
bright stars in a dream-haunted woodland 
pool. It was less disquieting to gaze 
beyond the timbered slopes toward the 
distant pinnacles. Over them a final 
gleam of twilight brooded like a reminis- 
cent mood. 

Summer had not redeemed the promise 
of the spring. The vernal finery of woods 
and fields had withered and the young 
season’s song of hope was hushed. And 
now this gloaming of mid-July overlay the 
lingering sunset luster as ash the after- 
glow of stifled fires. In the lull of this 
mutable hour there was a pathos as of a 
great and sweet desire unfulfilled, and 
become naught but a wistful dieam. 
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Dave spoke suddenly. **Tomorrow I'll 


be out of these mountains, whereI can 
see the whole world—and where the 
world can see me!" 


The girl stirred restlessly. If the sub- 
stance of her thoughts and her emotions 
at that moment could have been stated in 
a few crude words, these might have put 
the query: ‘‘Must I be sitting here like 
this all the rest of my life?” 

Janet was twenty-seven. Very pretty, 
and wealthy in her own right, a bril- 
liant match had been her mother’s 
ambition for her. From the latter’s deter- 
mined efforts—in the East—Janet had 
fled and settled down alone at home. She 
had remained handsome as ever, dark and 
slight, with exquisite coloring deepened by 
a wholesome outdoor tan. But over her 
features, once vivid with every prompting 
of a charmingly impulsive nature, the 
passing years had wrought a change—a 
light cloud softening a perhaps too bright 
surface—or, a shadow of brave hopes dim- 
ming into memories. 

There had been a boy, a neighbor. Dave 
was his name, David Mitchell. 

They had gone through school together. 
Their wild vacation-time adventures had 
left them unaware of being girl and 
boy, except perhaps when David’s little 
brother, Austin, got hurt and howled. 
Then Dave would stand by all thumbs, 
worried, self-conscious, as she mothered 
the youngster. Dave had been away 
several years. But Austin still came to 








D Own 
Timber 


By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: Water, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 







see her frequently; and 
though a man grown now, 
her junior by a few 
months only, Janet’s feel- 

ings toward him had never changed from 
the maternal. He had remained the 
“little brother” —she his protectress ren- 
dering first aid whenever required. This 
happened to be quite often. 

To her, helping Austin became a sort of 
ritual. It gave her a sense of being close 
to Dave, of communing with him. She 
loved Dave. And he loved her, she knew. 

Lifelong playmates come to know love 
so gradually that they remain all unaware 
of it until all at once it is there. Suddenly 
the meaningless is become excruciatingly 
significant; ‘and the things that were tre- 
mendously important yesterday appear to 
have been of no consequence—oh, ever so 
long! Something happens. Neither can 
tell exactly what or how. Something that 
reveals to both they never meant to marry 
anybody but each other— 

Their “something” had been Dave’s 
departure for an Eastern technological 
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institute. The night be- 
fore starting he called 
for her and they went for 
a walk in the woods. 
All that last day or two, 
packing his trunk, tunes 
had buzzed through his 
head and thoughts that 
bothered him. He com- 
menced looking back at 
the life he was leaving, 
and it made him feel 
cut off from it, lonely, 
troubled about himself. 
He wanted some one to 
understand, to be close. 
In this mood he turned 
to Janet as though in- 
stinctively expecting 
from her the sort of 
response he needed. 

Janet was in her seven- 
teenth year. But the 
shy gracious dreams of 
her young womanhood 
had not as yet awakened 
the desire to have them 
more than dreams. At 
certain times thoughts 
entered he. mind that 
left a pensive sadness 
upon her, not at all un- 
pleasant. These thoughts 
were of Dave mostly. 
Not as he was now, but 
as he would become, out 
there beyond their moun- 
tains; the big man to 
whom they had referred 
in their stout young talk 
about the future. When 
she thought of this big, 
shining Dave, she wanted 
to be alone. For she was 
to change as much as he. 
Thatwas necessary. Both 
had to grow different in 
their own way, one by 
one. Of course she would 
miss her chum. But she 
wanted him to go away, 
while all this change 
came about, she thought. 

Dave was a boy of few and difficult 
words. On this walk he seemed more 
inarticulate than ever, but very grave. 
An impulse to jolly him out of his silence, 
as usual, gave way to a great respect for 
him, and Janet marched along silent her- 
self. Less than a week ago they. had 
hiked through these same woods tumbling 
and shouting like a pair of healthy, warm 
young animals, not a thought in thei 
heads. 

Dave struck a trail to a far peak. They 
would be home late that way, and the sur- 
prise party for him would be kept waiting. 
Janet herself had instigated and arranged 
the event, all gleeful anticipation of the 
usual fun. Just now she felt a mite com- 
passionate about such doings. Tonight 
she wanted most of all to be with Dave 
and make him realize how different she 
had become. She took the long trail with- 
out a murmur. 

Now they reached the peak. From its 
bare height the dark grim prospect of the 
mountain range loomed threateningly 
ahead. The sight intensified a feeling of 
loneliness and isolation and insignificance. 
The silence was almost terrifying. 

“Tomorrow I’ll be out of these moun- 


Down Timber: - Richard Bentinck 


As Strong reached the door, the marshal called after him. 


tains,’ Dave spoke suddenly, “where I 
can see the whole wide world!” After a 
moment he added: ‘‘And where the whole 
world will see me.”’. His voice sounded a 
little frightened, as if he were considering 
what the world might do to him. His 
boy’s cocksure notions about the future 
were overborne by keen misgivings. 

A quick warm rush of tears came to her 
eyes. But—‘It’s going to be wonderful, 
Davie,” she reassured him. “Everything 
is going to be just the way we’ve always 
said. You’ll become a big man out there, 
and—and you'll come back.” 

“But you'll be going too!”’ 

“T’ll always be here for you, Dave.” 

“T want you to be—same as always, 
Dave said. ‘Oh, I’m going all right. You 
just wait till I’m back.” 

He pressed her hand. ‘Trembling she 
nestled close, a pain—new, sudden, exqui- 
site—in her breast. His arms crept about 
her shoulders. The breeze was scented 
with warm earthy odors and the fragrance 
of the forest behind them. She clung to 
him passionately. They kissed. In this 
moment she was afraid for him, out there. 
Not quite without some vague regret she 
felt her notions about necessary change 
swept aside by a great yearning to hold 
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“It's starting to thunder,” he warned. 


him safe, to be held close by him. Nothing 
else mattered. 

Janet’s words, or some obscurely orien- 
tating contact with her woman’s mind had 
dispelled Dave’s misgivings. A sort of 
knightly adoration for her filled him; a 
will to venture forth and do great things 
for her, and a deep, warmly protective 
tenderness. He tried desperately to grasp 
and keep hold of this fervor as the rapture 
of their kisses confused him. He must not 
now yield to this spell, nor let her. Hedrew 
apart. She stood bewildered for a remorse- 
ful, ecstatic moment. “It’s all right,” he 
murmured, “it’s all right. You are so 
wonderful—so sweet!” Then she looked 
up at him, and they remained an instant 
longer gazing into each other’s eyes, 
chastened by the revelation of their 
mutual passion, sensing in it something 
irretrievably but joyously committing, as 
though in consecration of their troth. 

A minute later they were running down 
hill pell mell, shouting and jostling each 
other, their former wild young selves 
again. But when they neared the house, 
they sobered as of one accord. Janet took 
his arm. Sedately dignified they mounted 
thesteps. Then she bolted. She did not join 
the noisy crowd until long after Dave. 
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T was during Dave's first term in college 

that Janet’s father died. He left her 
sole mistress of the large and prosperous 
home ranch, having shrewdly weighed no 
doubt his daughter’s devotion to the place 
against her mother’s hankering after 
social conquests in the East. Several 
months later Dave left for France with a 
Red Cross unit. He and Janet exchanged 
postcards and a few censored letters. Sub- 
sequently he was transferred to the A. E. 
F. When he returned at last, Janet 
chanced to be in Washington, for a long, 
more or less enforced stay at her mother’s 
home. The lady had remarried, a con- 
gressman with senatorial prospects. 

While Dave was at the front his parents 
had been killed in an accident. The 
Mitchell ranch was run down and heavily 
encumbered. There was no money. 
Austin returned from his law studies at a 
nearby university to face serious diffi- 
culties. Janet’s heart had gone out to the 
“little brother.” He fared not badly, 
however, for Dave, on getting back home, 
relinquished his share of the property and 
left for New York to seek his fortune. 

In passing he called on Janet. The 
senatorial prospects were chillingly ram- 
pant in her new environment. Her 


Down Timber: 


Strong looked back “It sure is!" he said, with meaning, and was gone 


mother succeeded in impressing upon 
Dave the vast disparity between former 
playmates, when one has become a jobless 
old soldier, while the other is toying with 
the latchstring of the White House, so to 
speak. She bade him a very emphatic 
good-by. Dave was sensitive and not 
without a pride which at that period was 
forgivably bitter. He was honest enough 
to admit that he had nothing to offer a 
girl in Janet’s position. Life did not look 
bright for returned soldiers in those days. 
Not bright enough to make and take 
promises. 

Janet’s wistful, gentle tenderness should 
have made up for much. But the man’s 
nerves were tense and jangling. Perhaps 
they muddled his perceptions. At any 
rate, her very gentleness had the effect of 
giving him the sense that her pity implied 
her recognition of and her resignation to 
the circumstances that separated them. 
“Tl show ’em yet,” was his bitter con- 
clusion; “I’ll show ’em‘all!’”’ 

But when Janet came to see him off, 
and they were alone together in the big 
hollow Union Station, he was ashamed of 
his shrill, petty resentfulness. Standing on 
the platform by the steps of the daycoach 
there came to him a vivid memory, like 


Richard Bentinck 
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the moment itself relived, of their experi- 
ence on the eve of his departure for college. 

“Oh, Davie, Davie! I can’t stand it 
here!” Janet had cried. “I am going back 
home. Is there nothing I can do?” 

“Keep an eye on the kid.” 

“For you, I mean. Is there nothing 
you want to ask of me?” 

“Only one thing in the world,” he had 
begun. “No, no! That’s not fair. Oh, 
maybe I can’t show up for years. But 
I'll always be on the way—home.” 

“T’ll always be there, Dave.” 

“Don’t, don’t! Forget all that. Don’t 
you see that I can’t let you remember?” 

“All aboard!” 

He carried with him the picture of 
Janet running to the end of the platform 
and standing there waving as the train 
pulled out into the night. But super- 
imposed on it was the scar of the Washing- 
ton domicile. He must not let her remem- 
ber him— 

They had not seen each other since. 
More than five years! She did not ques- 
tion his silence, understanding his scarred 
and savage pride, his hypersensitively 
straightforward nature that would not 
and could not dissemble about his circum- 
stances. At first Austin showed her post- 
cards received by him from cities in the 
East and Middle West, hints of a roving 
existence. These stopped, at least Austin 
no longer showed them. Rumors began 
flying about town. Maggie O’Shea would 
retail these to Janet until bidden to desist. 

They were distressing, ugly rumors that 
Dave had gone the way of failure and 
utter deterioration. On his increasingly 
frequent visits Austin forebore convin- 


cingly to refute them. That somehow 
made him seem unworthy to share the 
secret of her love for his brother— 


KYLINE trees on a distant crest now 
stood out black against a silver glow. 
Then the full moon swelled into view, the 
breast of a gorgeous swan on luminous 
waters. The purr of a motor in the 
bungalow driveway, and presently the 
sense of some one watching in the shadows. 
Janet called. A man’s voice answered. 
“Of course, this is where you should 
be. Perfect, isn’t it?” 

Austin Mitchell stood beside her, his 
hand familiarly on her shoulder. He 
launched his usual flow of comment, 
sharp, clever, broken with long pauses 
that suited her rousing from her wistful 
reverie. She listened silently, shifting her 
thoughts very gradually away from David 
to their “joint responsibility.” That was 
her private designation of the younger 
Mitchell. 

Austin was his brother’s mould and 
image. Tall, muscular, less frankly open 
of countenance, perhaps, but softer, more 
good-natured. He was dark where Dave 
was blond, blue eyes for David’s brown. 
A good talker, who could be brilliant at 
times, he had a manner that won people 
easily. Janet’s acceptance of him as the 
“little brother’ was unquestioned and 
unqualified. He amused her with his 
galloping conversation spiced with weird, 
boyish cynicisms. Austin was particularly 
fond of deriding himself about his own 
bad bargains and delinquencies, indi- 
cating that business was too sharp for 
him and he its victim because of a noble 
and endearing lack of the trading acumen. 

(Continued on page 52) 








Allan Alexander Allan known to his friends as “Scotty” is 
the premier authority on racing and sled dogs 


S dog teams fought through Alaskan blizzards 
from Nenana to Nome recently to carry diphtheria 
antitoxin to the afflicted town no one read the daily 
reports with keener interest than Allan Alexander, 
“Scotty,” Allan, living in Berkeley, California. ‘“‘Scotty”’ 
had endured the same hardshipsand had handled the same 
kind of dog so he knew what it meant. Twice he had raced 
against Leonard Seppalla, mentioned oftenin dispatches. 
“Scotty’” went to Dawson in 1897 during the gold 
rush, and with the exception of a trip to deliver dogs 


Alaskan huskies have won the alded. 
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Reminiscences of the Lon now 


Huskies Tha 


By “Scotty” Allan 


Expert driver and trainer of sled dogs and 
three times winner of the All 


Alaska Sweepstakes 


to the French army in 1915 he was in Alaska until 1919. 

He handled a dog team in the first All Alaska Sweep- 
stakes in 1908, and altogether has won first prize three 
times. He vividly recalls the epidemic of 1900 when 
many thousands of the natives in Alaska died. 

In this article “Scotty” gives a ‘‘closeup’’ of the famous 
northern dogs that have never faltered when distressed 
humanity called. 


not comprehend. Freighted with particles 


Hie of the snows! Again the faithfulness to duty been so widely her- blow with a fury that the uninitiated can 


right to this title. Once more 


I know the tortuous route the men and_ of ice and snow they fairly scream defiance 


these dogs of dauntless courage dogs had to follow as they carried the as they blot out the trails and stubbornly 


have defeated Death in a race 
to reach imprisoned human 


contest every inch of the 
way. On extremely cold days 





beings, and all the world 


applauds their victory. The beret days’ hard travel to attend a meeting of the 


up there the sensation is like 
that of passing through a fire; 








scene of their latest great ser- 
vice to mankind is that frozen 
trail in the far away northland 
that ends at Nome, on the 
bleak and windswept coast 
that is now walled with the 
ice of Bering sea. This time 
they endured, without falter- 
ing, the merciless blizzards to 
liberate a stricken town from 
the perils of a diphtheria epi- 
demic. And who has forgotten 
their blood kin whose rescue 
of the French Blue Devils in 
the Vosges mountains won for 
them the war medals of a 
grateful republic? 


Many times has the indomitable will of antitoxin serum from Nenana to Nome. 





legislature, most of the trip behind a dog team—that 
was “Scotty” Allan’s experience while serving the territory 
of Alaska. 

From Nome to Cordova dogs were used and Allan had 
to start February | to reach Juneau by March |. The 
return trip was made by boat, from Juneau to Seattle and 
from Seattle by the Aleutian islands back to Nome. 

But—since the territory paid 20 cents a mile for travel- 
ing, ““Scotty’’ got twice as much for the easy sea jaunt 
home as for the gruelling trip with the dogs. And the total 
mileage exceeded by more than $200 the sum paid him for 
enduring a sixty days’ session of the legislature!—The 
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one senses a feeling of heat 


, rather than of cold. 


he route runs through the 
coldest section in the world. 
I was in Birches, on the Yukon 
river, in 1917 when the mer- 
cury stood at 76 degrees below 
zero, and Government records 
showed the temperature had 
been much lower than that on 
numerous occasions. 

In 19co while crossing 
Norton Bay, near the end 
of the trail taken by the 
mushers who carried the serum 
to Nome, one of my dogs 
was frozen to death while 


in harness. He whined a little, staggered 


the Alaskan huskies to carry on meant life It covers hundreds of miles of waste land a few steps and dropped. When I reached 
to human beings but not often has their where the fierce winds from the Arctic him-I found his chest frozen hard; it was 
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on now Trails of Alaska and the 
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ake Them Possible 


frozen internally by breathing the icy air. 
I have been asked what manner of dogs 
these are that perform such tasks. They 
are of several breeds. The Malamutes, or 
Eskimo dogs, are domesticated wolves in 
some of which there are strains of Amer- 
ican dogs. The Siberians, such as were 
used by some of the drivers in the recent 
dash to Nome, are smaller than the Mala- 
mutes and resemble more the fox than 
the wolf. They came from across the 
Bering sea. They have great endur- 
ance but arenot so good as the Mala- 
mutes on a heavy trail. The most 
powerful are the McKenzie 
huskies, the result of cross 
breeding between the wolf 
and the English wild boar 
hound. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company was re- 
sponsible for this cross 
breeding. These huskies 
can carry from forty to 
seventy pounds on their 
backs all day. 

Alaskan dogs are great 
in endurance. A_ good 
team on an average trail 
can go 200 miles in a twenty- 
four hour period, if that is the 
entire distance to be covered on 
that trip and a rest can be expected at 
the end of the journey. Their speed also 
surprises those who first witness it. Good 
teams can drag sleds at a pace of eleven 
miles an hour. 

I have seen racing dogs cover the Mara- 
thon distance in one hour and forty-two 
minutes. 

In-ene of the All Alaska Sweepstakes 
races, from Nome to Candle, on the edge 
of the arctic.circle, the distance covered 
was 408 miles and the time consumed was 
seventy-four hours, fourteen minutes, 





thirty-seven seconds, by John Johnson. 

This race course went over the mountains, 
and the rules required that all the dogs 
one started with must be returned even 
though some might be brought back dead 
on the sled. 

In such a race the total time taken out 
for rest and all other stops would not 
exceed thirteen hours for a team of 
Siberian dogs or twenty-odd hours for a 
team of Malamutes. 



















Baldy of Nome was Alaska's best known dog 


The ordinary feed for the dogs on a trip 
is dried salmon but in the All Alaska 
Sweepstakes races I had one and two 
pound balls of steak, mutton and eggs 
wrapped in cheese cloth and distributed 
along the course, feeding the dogs every 
four hours while racing, one pound to a 
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Leonard Seppalla and his huskies. The 


world held its breath as they fought 


blizzards to reach stricken Nome 





with the life-saving antitoxin 


dog at a time and using the two pound 
balls when there was to be a rest period. 

Dogs are better judges of human nature 
than most men are and I| have noticed, a 
man that dogs don’t take to requires 
watching. Stories have been printed of 
huskies attacking their drivers but such 
attacks are rare. If dogs hear a stranger 
call “‘mush” they will turn their heads to 
look him over; perhaps they will growl 
defiance to test him. If he makes a bluff 
and then shows the white feather they 
may gang him. But, if he quickly makes 

them understand that he is to be 
the master, they have confidence 
in him and go about their work 
willingly. They are quicker 
than horses to read charac- 
ter in this way. 
In 1915 I took four hun- 
dred and forty Alaskan 
dogs to France to serve 
with the Blue Devils in 
the Vosges mountains. 
These dogs had _ been 
taught to move at the 
command, “mush,” and 
toturnat the words, “gee” 
or “haw.” I wondered 
what they would do when 
addressed in a foreign tongue. 
Though I could not understand 
what the Frenchmen said to 
them the dogs did and went as they 
were directed. 

A detachment of French soldiers had 
been trapped behind the German lines and 
no way had been found to rescue them. 
The dogs effected their rescue and for this 
and other services they were decorated by 
the French Government. 

The instinct of the dog has always 
amazed me. It was this sixth sense highly 
developed in Baldy of Nome that helped 
win him immortal fame. He could always 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Maisie looked him up and down before 





she spoke. 


“Your hair is cut wrong, your suit is impossible and your shoes worse!" 








Where Men Are Men 


&“ ISTEN, Maisie,” the voice over 
the telephone was agitated, “‘if 
you have a date for tonight 
you ve got to break it and help 

me out. I’m in a terrific jam. 

“You're always in a terrific jam, Sally,” 
said Maisie Carroll sweetly into the trans- 
mitter. ‘“What’s it this time—arranged a 
bridge party without a fourth and calling 
on me at the last minute?” 

“Qh, nothing so simple as that,” 
voice trembled over the _ wire, 
saddled with a wild man.” 

“Borneo? South Africa?” asked Maisie. 

“Tt’s a cousin from Montana,” said 
Sally, “he’s terrible. But I’ve got to be 
nice to him, because his mother is our 
rich aunt, and she owns all the mines in 
Montana or something. And she wished 
him on us in a letter and said she wanted 
him to see New York with people who 
knew all about it. So, of course, we have 
to take him round and, my dear, he’s 
impossible. One of nature’s gentlemen 
and all that sort of thing you know.” 

“Why sic him on me?” asked Maisie. 


Sally’s 
“Tm 


“Because you’re the best friend I’ve 
got and you’ve got so much tact and 
finesse and everything. Oh, Maisie, you 
must rally round. Come and help tame 
him.” 

“But I don’t like them tame,” pro- 
tested Maisie. 





By Berton Braley 
Illustrated by F. W. Ludekens 


“All right, then come and help him to 
be wilder,” urged Sally. “Anyhow come. 
Meet me here at eight o'clock.” 

The click of the ’phone told Maisie that 
her friend had hung up. 

“T suppose,’ Maisie said to herself, 
“T’ll have to go. Cousins from the West 
are better than cousins from the Middle 
West anyhow.” Her eyes sparkled in 
spite of her doleful words. “After all,” 
she said, “there may be adventure in it. 
Wild, eh? I don’t mind that—only I do 
hope he isn’t woolly.” 

But he was woolly, as Maisie realized 
after shaking hands with him. 

On a horse, with his lariat coiled about 
the saddle horn—or wherever they coil it 
Maisie thought he would be, probably, a 
rather splendid figure. For Jim Bitner 
was tall, loose jointed, broad-shouldered 
and slim hipped. His lean face was tanned 
dark leather, his great hands were sinewy 
and strong. And his steel blue eyes with 
the wrinkles round them at the corners 
from staring across sun blanched plains, 
were direct of gaze and clear as mountain 
skies. 

Yes, on a horse, in chaps and sombrero 


—but ina Park. Avenue apartment! 
No, said Maisie to herself. 

For Jim was clad in a badly cut shep- 
herd’s plaid suit, one of those jazz-bo 
garments which are the small town idea 

of New York’s latest. His hair was cut in 
one of those Badger hair cuts that make 
you think the barber must have put the 
customer’s hat on his head and shaved 
whatever showed below it. His sleeves 
were too short and too tight, his shoes 
were patent leather button shoes with tan 
tops, and his shirt was one of those egre- 
giously pink and purple affairs affected by 
stevedores when work is plenty. That it 
was silk didn’t help any. 

“Pleased to meet yuh, Miss Carson,” 
Bitner had said as they shook hands. 
“Sally has been telling me about yuh.” 

Maisie liked his voice. It was a lazy 
caressing sort of voice—yet looking at his 
chin and his fine rugged nose, Maisie 
decided that the voice could, on occasions, 
have a good deal of sting in it. 

So long as she looked at his face and 
listened to his voice she warmed to him, 
but when her eyes fell to his awkward 
gangling figure and his outrageous clothes, 
Maisie shuddered. Yet again she realized 
that on a horse, or striding about the 
plains he would probably appear neither 
awkward nor gangling. 

“Well, let’s step out, ladies,” said 
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Bitner. “Where do we pick up the other 
fellow that’s going along?” 

He turned to Maisie. 

“Oh, Rolf will be at the hotel where 
we re to dine,” said Sally. ‘Come on, 
let’s go.’ 

At this particular hour in Maisie’s life 
Rolf was the particular flame. Maisie 
was grateful to Sally that she had included 
Rolf as the fourth in the party—for “‘this 
baby is terrible,” Maisie thought. 


HE terribleness was-to be accentuated 
in her mind when the two men met, for 
Rolf was of all urbanites perhaps the most 
urban. In no way was this more mar- 
velously demonstrated than when 


Where Men Are Men: 


society stuff is a new game to me. Child 

of nature is my line. And I can see that 
you got to break a man into this work just 
like you break a wild colt to saddle and 
bridle.” 

“Do you think you'd like it if you 
learned?” 

“T don’t know,” Bitner replied, “Maybe 
so, mebbe no—but Ma sent me East to 
get broke and broke I’m gonna be. | 
reckon I’ll get the hang of it in time, 
because’”——and that chin of his was 
granite when he said it—‘‘! most always 
get to do the thing I’m tryin’ to do.” 

Maisie’s_ blood leaped a little at the 
tone of his voice, quite different from the 








Berton Braley 11 


round with the thoroughbreds that’s 
already broke, and when this colt gets 
gentled and knows how to behave he’ll 
try to sneak into your corral.” 
“Nonsense,” said Maisie, “I’d love to 
help you. And it’s really absurdly easy— 
especially when a man knows he isn’t 
quite accustomed to the er—new game, 
and i is willing to be told what to do.’ 
“Treat me rough and tell me every- 
thing,” Bitner responded with a grin. 
“I’m a tough skinned cayuse and you 
have to rowel me deep before I feel it. 
Begin now—shoot. 
“For instance, what’s wrong with me 
as I stand? ‘To look at, 1 mean. You 
don’t know what's wrong deeper 





Bitner and Armstrong were intro- 
duced. Rolf the suave, the perfectly 
dressed, was imperturbable under 
the shock that the other man’s ap- 
pearance must have caused him. 

He shook hands with Bitner cor- 
dially, gave no sign of the shudders 
that Maisie felt must be coursing 
through his anatomy at the thought 
of taking this Westerner into the 
most exclusive of New York’s hotel 
dining-rooms, and was in _ every- 
thing the sophisticated hest, un- 
patronizingly inducing his honored 
guest into unfamiliar surroundings. 

And through the evening Arm- 
strong overlooked his male com- 
panion’s gaucheries and did_ his 
utmost to put him at his ease. 

“TIsn’t Rolf just splendid ?’’ Maisie 
asked of Sally, as they left the hotel 
for the suppet club where they were 
to dance, “one might easily forgive 
him if he kidded your hick cousin, 
but he hasn’t— not a bit.” 

“Manners, my dear, manners,” 
said Sally. “Much more important 
than either morals or character for 
most occasions.” 

“Of course,” said Maisie, musingly, 
“T rather think that Mr. Bitner isn’t 
such a fool that he wouldn’t know it 
if Rolf tried to kid him.” 

“You made a remark, honey,” 
agreed Sally, “Jim isn ’*t a dumbbell 
even if he 1 is roug 

“No,” said Maisie, ‘ ‘and though 
Rolf is big and strong and all that, I 
fancy Mr. Bitner could break him 
in two if he wanted to.” 

“Mavbe that’s why Rolf didn’t 
try to kid him,” suggested Sally. 

However well Bitner might ride a 
horse, or however boldly he might 
stride the Western plains, Maisie 
realized at the supper club, after 
one painful experience, that he 
couldn’t dance. Bitner was under the 








Jim had the smartest, cleverest, daintiest girl 
in the world—a sophisticated metropolitan 
product for his fiancee! 


than that yet.’ 

Maisie looked Bitner up and down 
for a moment and then—‘‘Every- 
thing.” she said. 

“Your hair is cut wrong, you 
have on the wrong kind of collar, 
the wrong sort of tie, and an im- 
possible kind of shirt. Your suit is 
terrible—and your shoes are worse. 

Bitner looked rueful. 

‘And they told me in Miles City 
that this was the real snappy stuff 
they were wearing in New York right 
now.” 

“What Miles City thinks New 
York wears and what New York 
really wears,” said Maisie, “‘are as 
far apart as Miles City and New 
York 

“No, my dear Mr. Bitner- 

“Try Jim, if that aint going too 
fast for New York,” suggested 
Bitner. 

“All right, Jim, it is. And my 
name, as you have noticed perhaps, 
is Maisie. 

“No, my dear Jim, so far as clothes 
are conce rned you'll have to undergo 
a major operation. If you're really 
determined to be city breke— 

“Surest thing you ieiene” re- 
afhirmed Bitner. 

“T’ll send you to the barber who 
bobbed my hair and he’ll give you a 
proper haircut. And I'd advise you 
to drop in at Brooks tomorrow and 
ask for Mr. Anderson. Tell him you 
must have a couple of ready made 
suits at once and you want them 
very Brooksy. 

‘Have you any money?” 

Bitner laughed. “I may look like 
an awful dumbbell,” he said, “but 
I know more than to try to bust into 
the society game without it. The 
old roll is fat and healthy.” 

“I really didn’t mean to inquire 
into your general financial standing,” 








general impression that he was doing 
splendidly, at first, but about the fifth 
time he stepped on Maisie’s toes he 
stopped in the middle of the floor. 

“T guess,” he said with his slow smile— 
and Maisie liked that smile, “I guess I 
aint such a noble performer at this game 
as I thought I was. I sure have trod on 
you some, Miss Carrol. And I aint going 
to torture you any more. Let’s go back 
to the table and sit down. Though I aint 
much better at talkin’ than I am at 
treadin’ the light fantastic. Still, you 
might be able to stand me better at the 
table than on the floor. 

“You see, Miss Carrol,” Bitner con- 
tinued, when they were again seated, “‘this 





lazy drawl in which he spoke ordinarily. 

“Why,” she thought, “‘he is handsome, 
even in those awful clothes, and properly 
dressed—” 

“If you want a guide, Mr. Bitner,” said 
Maisie impulsively, “I'll be glad to act in 
that capacity.” 

“What I want is a trainer,” said Bitner, 
“T could find my own way, I reckon, but 
getting broke in needs somebody that 
knows how to use the bit, quirt and 
snafle. And you'd be lettin’ yourself 
in for a lot of my company—a wild colt 
from the broad prayraries that aint been 
shod and has had darn little curryin’. 

“No, Miss Carrol, you go on runnin’ 


Maisie apologized, ‘“‘because it isn’t 
being wealthy alone that will get you 
what you want. You might be com- 
paratively poor and still be able to travel 
with the best—but what I meant was 
whether you had a few hundred dollars 
that you could spend in re-outfitting 
yourself.” 

“A few,” gravely replied Bitner, whose 
ranches cover two Montana counties! 

“Then that’s all right. Go to Brooks 
and get a couple of sack suits and a dinner 
suit—ready made. Mr. Anderson will see 
that they are correct. That'll hold you 
while you are waiting for your other 
clothes to be made at Blanks. I'll give 
(Continued on page 87) . 
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Change Jobs Every Year 


Acquire Experience and Taste Life, 


HIS is an immoral chronicle. 
For rather more years than 
most of us can remember the 
moralists have been counseling 
every young man to acquire a purpose in 
life, to pick out his goal, and to plug away 
everlastingly at the attainment of that ob- 
jective. They have embodied this creed in 
a score of apothegms. “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” ‘Genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” ‘Honesty, 
industry, and perspicacity.” “Waste not, 
want not.” “Plow deep while 
sluggards sleep.” They have 


two automobiles—both of that type known 
to the newspapers as “‘a small and popular 
make.” I have lived on both edges of this 
continent, and explored large sections of its 
rich mountain and desert fastnesses on 
foot, by motor, or in the saddle. I have 
toured Europe and managed to cram into 
three glowing months brief but intriguing 


Says the Rolling Stone 
By One Who Is Rolling 


the itch to travel was once more scorch- 
ing my heels. 

At the end of these four years I have 
in visible assets the second of the afore- 
mentioned flivvers, a growing library— 
I have to keep shipping home my accumu- 
lation of books at frequent intervals to 
keep them from crowding me out of my 
lodgings—and some six hundred odd dol- 
lars as capital and sinking fund. Add to 
these the imponderables—the memory of 
nights on, the deserts of Arizona or Wyom- 
ing, with the coyotes yowling 
on the pinnacles and my tiny 





administered it to defenseless 
childhood in taffy-coated pills 
of fable—the hare and the 
tortoise; the ant and the 
grasshopper. It grins up at 
us from the pages of our 
magazines in the glorification 
of the youth who devotes his 
idle hours to the five foot 
shelf and the castigation of 
that thriftless mortal who is 
more interested at the mo- 
ment in Babe Ruth’s home 
run record. 

Now if I had been properly 
endowed with a conscience 
working full time, no doubt 
all this would rouse me toa 
realization of the iniquity of 
my ways and a_ profound 
resolve to better them. But 
since I happen to have been 
born with a chronic chip on 
my shoulder—what psycholo- 
gists term contrary suggesti- 
bility—it engenders i in me no 
more lofty sentiment than a 
rebellious desire to talk back. 





to town. 


for a purpose. 


chance. 
judge for yourself. 


HICH one has the right prescription? On 
these two pages are the recipes for that 
satisfaction which has its source in achievement. 
One man believes he has found happiness, con- 
tentment and spice in constant motion, in leaping 
from job to job, from city to country, from town 
The other one did not budge from one 
city, one business, one house for fifty years. 
Which one is right? Which one leads the better, 
fuller life; whose reward is greater? Just between 
ourselves, though, we’d like to state it as our 
private opinion that the rolling stone who makes 
good in every job, who keeps on rolling to acquire 
more experience, is not a pebble aimlessly washed 
back and forth by the tides of life. 
And the stick-to-it man did some 
rolling on his own hook until he had found his 
Now read the stories of the two men and 
—The Editors. 


He’s rolling 


fire holding the darkness at 
bay; of the plunge and lift 
of a freighter boring her way 
across the wintry Atlantic 
toward the glamorous old 
world; of the Yellowstone 
and the Grand Cafon and 
the Mojave; of Washington 
and New York and San Fran- 
cisco; of the courts of the 
Alhambra and the Alcazar; 
of the green Basque country- 
side and the austere ramparts 
of the Pyrenees; of the Louvre 
and the British National 
Gallery and the Uffizi and 
the Prado; of Mardi Gras in 
Le Havre and Easter in 
Venice and May in Devon- 


shire. Is this after all so 
mean a_ showing for four 
years? 


It is not in vanity that I 
am setting down these things. 
There is nothing exceptional 
or extraordinary in what 
have done. And I am not 
holding up the manner in 








I don’t believe all the right 
or logic is on the side of 
the moralists. And even if it is—well, 
I’ve had a whale of a good time being in 
the wrong! 

In the four years since I was graduated 
from college I have held five jobs in four 
different cities. On one payroll I remained 
for the record term of a year and four 
months; on another for nine months; on 
two others for four each; on the fifth for 
two. I have worked on an average of nine 
months out of the twelve. ‘The other 
three I have devoted, shamelessly and 
openly, to idling. I am just rounding off 
a seven months holiday, and preparing to 
toss a coin to decide toward which of the 
remaining points of the compass I shall 
turn in quest of a new grubstake. 

During these wastrel years I have never 
once lacked the wherewithal to purchase 
a meal and a bed, or the 
price of aconcert, a theater, 
an opera, or a new book. 
I have managed to provide 
myself with the necessities 
of life and with some few 
luxuries.. I -have owned 


glimpses of life in France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, and England. 

Twice I have dropped off a transcon- 
tinental train into a strange city, without 
friends or prospects, and managed to at- 

tach myself to a payroll well before a fort- 
night had passed. Twice I have thrown 


up the promise of promotion, coupled with 
an enticing salary offer, because I dreaded 
the prospect of getting into a rut, because 
I felt I had learned as much of that partic- 
ular segment of geography as I cared to 
know, and—let me be honest—because 





which I have ordered my own 
life as a model by which every 
other man should be guided. I am sim- 
ply trying to point out that all the argu- 
ment 1s not necessarily on the side of the 
moralists, who counsel the ambitious 
youth to drive grimly toward his goal, 
nine or ten hours a day, six days a week, 
fifty weeks a year, with his fortnight’s 
annual vacation as the immediate reward 
and a directorship in the remote future 
to crown his efforts— -maybe. 

It all depends on the goal. Success, the 
moralists say. Getting ahead in the 
world. I am tempted to ask them to de- 
fine success, to elucidate just whom one is 
to get ahead of. But that would be a 
proftless quarrel. I am not challenging 
any other man’s theory of life. I am 
simply asking a hearing for mine—because 
I believe the ideal of material prosperity 
as the end and aim of all 
existence has been given 
undue publicity and in 
simple fairness the public 
is entitled to hear the 
case for those who vision 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Stick, Dig and Save 


He Stuck for Fifty Years to the Same House, the Same 
Business and the Same Town 


T’S no good laying down rules for 

others to follow. Stop the first half 

dozen centenarians you meet on the 

street and ask them how they account 
for their longevity. The first will say: 
“I never drink, never have and never 
shall.” The second: “I have taken a 
swig of whisky every morning on getting 
up for the last seventy-five yeais, and 
another on going to bed at night.” The 
third: “I work hard, eat heartily of 
everything and sleep long hours.” The 
fourth: “I never overdo, working, eating 
or sleeping.” The fifth: “I take a cold 
shower every morning of* my life, sleep 
practically in the open air, never worry 
about anything.” The sixth: “Danged if 
| know. Just happened that way, I 
reckon.” 

It’s as difficult to make rules for wealth 
as for health. Father, of course, insists 
that early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise, and adds 
sagaciously that a penny saved is a 
penny earned. But you know how it 
is. One man will make his pile by 
saving and stinting and keeping his 
nose to the grindstone, while the man 
next door may strike it rich in a 
lottery; in the next block there’ll be 
a lowlife getting wealthy bootleg- 
ging, and you'll hear of somebody in 
the next ward who makes gold 
out of everything he touches, ‘ust 
like Midas. 

In San Francisco there is a youngish 
old man who might have been the one 
Aesop—or was it Ben Franklin?—had in 
mind when he made that crack about the 
rolling stone and the moss. His name is 
Max Schmidt, and he is as good proof as 
one could find anywhere that if you aspire 
to gather moss you should stay continu- 
ously in one place. Mr. Max, as he is 
known to thousands, including every one 
of his hundreds of employes, has been a 
resident of San Francisco for fifty-three 
years, and for fifty-two years of that time 
he has been his own boss and in the same 
line of endeavor. He is a lithographer. 
He has built up, alone and unassisted, out 
of a capital of nothing in cents but much 
in sense, one of the biggest lithographing 
businesses in the Unjted States. 

So I went to Mr. Max and asked him 
what he thought about the rolling stone 
and the moss. He puffed gravely at his 
pipe and said he wasn’t sure about that. 
There was a setback and I was rather 
nonplussed, for everybody in San Fran- 
cisco who knows him and is familia~ with 
the story of his success, is confirmed in the 
belief that it was by ever- 
lastingly sticking to one 
thing that he got to where 
he is today. 

**Success is such a precari- 
ous thing,” he said, puffing 
gravely at his pipe. “It 


By Elford Eddy 


depends on so much. One of the most 
important elements, I think, is oppor- 
tunity. You may be able to make a 
neat and attractive linen duster and sell 
it cheaper than any one else, but if linen 
dusters aren’t being worn, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

And another thing that makes for suc- 
cess—now listen well to this—is a certain 














Max Schmidt—"*Mr. Max™—who has built 
up, out of nothing, one of the biggest litho- 
graphing businesses in the United States 


amount of healthy pessimism. It’s all 


very well to be an Optimist, a Rotarian 
and a Kiwanian, but you'll find a pinch 
of pessimism works wonders now and 


then. AGE 
During his lifetime Mr. Max has been 





very few things. He was an infant, then 
a small boy, of course, but life really 
began when he was a schoolboy, grew 
serious when he ran away to sea, and 
became complicated when he forsook the 
sea, empty pocketed, cast his lot in San 
Francisco and in a short time began doing 
what he is doing to this day. 

It was his seven years’ seafaring back- 
ground, I think, which made Mr. Max 
stick to his lithographer’s stone. He 
began as a cabin boy without a wage, 
bucking the billows on an old German 
sailing ship. His second voyage he earned 
three dollars a month. At the end of 
seven years he was earning ten dollars 
a month as an able seaman. When he 
landed in San Francisco on December 9, 
1871, and decided to accept a job offered 
him by a German baker—he was to do a 
little of everything from early until late 
and receive therefor twenty-five dollars 
a month—the captain of the bark 
Emily, which had been six months at 
sea and not another sail sighted in all 
that time told him he could collect 
the sixty dollars coming to him when 

Max returned to Hamburg. So they 

parted company. The captain prob- 

ably collected the sixty dollars, but 

Max really was the gainer. You'll see. 

Max’s employment by the baker 
was ‘nerely a stopgap, as the baker’s 
aired man had gone away. He re- 
turned after two months, and Max 
founc himself without a job but 
with a knowledge of how to drive 
a bakery wagon. And he hadn’t been 
wasting any time during those two 
months. When he _— stepped ashore 
from the Emily—or, rather, on to the 
old Broadway wharf—he hadn’t a word 
of English. When he lost his bread-de- 
livering job he was able to read the want 
ads in the Alta Californian. and he found 
that the Daily Stock Report needed a 
transfer man. He ran a tall bluff and 
landed a job which netted him nothing the 
first week and three dollars the second. 

All during his seven years at sea Max 
had kept a log. He has it yet. It is 
beautifully done. As a young sailor 
before the mast, Max Schmidt had a 
talent for lettering—a very real talent. 
Every character was perfect. 

The Daily Stock Report had a lithograph 
department, and when Max wasn’t 
delivering the finished product he was 
learning the engraver’s tricks. There was 
a colored man who had a lithograph shop 
in Clay street and he had a German lith- 
ographer, and this German took a shine 
to Max and gave him a 
stone to work with in the 
colored man’s shop when 
the Daily Stock Report closed 
down its lithograph depart- 
ment. Max worked three 
months for the colored man, 
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then hired out to a shop which manufac- 
tured cigar boxes, labels and brands. He 
was earning eighteen dollars a week when 
their work gave out and he was on his own 
once more. On his own, but with eighteen 
dollars in the bank, a working knowledge 
of English, a talent for engraving and a 
purpose in life. He was offered work as a 
farmhand, but declined. No stone rolling 
for him. He would stick to his engraver’s 
stone. 

Max was tired of having the bottom 
fall out of his jobs and now, with eighteen 
dollars in bank, he decided it was time to 
begin harvesting the moss. He rented a 
small room for ten dollars a month, hung 
out a shingle bearing the legend M. 
Schmidt & Co., and with a capital of eight 
dollars and a.few tools proceeded to 
try his hand as boss engraver. Right 
here it might be observed he has 
worked for himself ever since. He 
made a compact with himself that 
no matter how much or 
how little he earned, he 
would put ten per cent 
in the savings bank. 
And he did. In four 
months’ time he had 
a hundred dollars 
put by and was buy- 
ingadditional equip- 
ment. A_ brother 
sent him a_ pam- 
phlet describing a 
new process invent- 
ed by a distant rel- 
ative in Vienna 
called zincograph- 
ing. Max experi- 
mented and_ soon 
was able to turn out 
coarse work quickly. 
Then orders came 
for more work than 
he could handle. 

But it was uphill, 
getting a toehold in 
the engraving busi- 
ness, in a_ten-by- 
twelve room, es- 
pecially when a 
casting-up disclosed 
that pretty nearly 
all the job printers 
in town owed him 
money, in sums 
ranging from ten to 
two hundred dollars. 
Pay wassoslow that 
Max decided to go 
after orders himself and hire his press 
work out. And that, if you must 
know, was the beginning of what is 
today one of the biggest, most flour- 
ishing lithographing businesses in the 
United States, with branches in a number 
of cities. 

“Well, you stuck to it,” I said. 

“Yes,” he admitted, puffing gravely 
at his pipe, “but I think if any one had 
offered me, during those first two years, a 
job for life at one hundred dollars a 
month I might have taken it.” 

And then, still puffing gravely at his 
pipe, he told me a story his mother used 
to tell him when he was a small boy on the 
Baltic coast. There was a peasant with a 
large family who was desperately poor— 
so poor that he appealed to a priest: for 
advice and assistance. The priest drove 
a bargain with him. He promised to help 


Elford Eddy 


the man if the peasant would do whatever 
was required of him. 

“You have chickens?” asked the priest. 
“Yes,” said the peasant. “Where do they 
roost at night?” asked the man of God. 
“Anywhere,” said the peasant. “In the 
trees. I can’t afford a hen roost.” ‘The 
priest bade him take the chickens in to his 
house and let them roost on the rafters 
overhead. The peasant objected that 
the house already was overcrowded, but 
the priest insisted, and told the peasant 
to return in a week. 

“How goes it?” he asked when his 


"aaa? 
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Oval—Max Schmidt in his spare time, busy at the hobby which helps keep him young. 
Below—The big lithographing plant which bears out his principle of “stick, dig and save" 


“Awful,” said the 


parishioner returned. 


peasant. ‘it was bad enough before. 
But now--” “Have you pigs?”’ asked the 
priest. ‘‘Yes,” answered the peasant. 


“Take them into your hut also,” com- 
manded the priest. The peasant pro- 
tested, but the priest insisted. 

The peasant returned at the end of the 
second week. ‘‘Father,’’ he complained 
bitterly, “things are getting simply 
unbearable.” “Ahem!” said the priest. 
“Have you a cow?” Admitted. ‘“‘Take 
her also into your home.” And he was 
obdurate when the poor peasant remon- 
strated. 

At the end of the third week the peas- 
ant returned, frantic. ‘“There isn’t room 
inside the hut for the cow, so I tied her in 
the doorway, half in and half outdoors. 
It was awful-before, but now we can’t get 
any fresh air. We can’t stand it!” 
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“Leave the cowoutside,” said the priest, 
“and report next week.” 

The peasant looked considerably re- 
lieved when he returned. “How goes it?” 
asked the priest. ‘‘Much better, with the 
cow out. But there’s room for improve- 
ment. 

“Well,” said the priest, “put the pigs 
out, and come back in a week.” 

When the peasant returned there was a 
smile on his face. ‘The hut seems so 
comfortable,” he said. 

“Now put the chickens out and come 
back in a week,”’ said the priest. 

But the peasant didn’t 
go to the priest with fur- 
ther complaint. So the 
priest looked up the peas- 

ant. “How goes it?” 
he asked. ‘‘Father,”’ 
declared the peasant, 

“with the cow, the 
pigs and the 

chickens out of 
the hut, every- 
thing seems so 
splendid that | 
haven’t any- 
thing to com- 
plain about.” 
Mr. Max 
puffed thought- 
fully at his pipe. 
“Do you know, it 
seemed to me my 
seven years at sea 
were like the experi- 
ence of that pover- 
ty-stricken peasant 
on the Baltic coast. 
During my early 
struggles 1 would 
think of my life on 
the sea, and J knew 
I was a darned sight 
better off here. And 
I used to think also, 
when everybody 
owed me money and 
I was struggling in 
that little room to 
make a living and 
build up a business, 
that things were 
about as bad asthey 
could be, and that 
if I stuck it out, dug 
in and saved they 
were bound to be 
better.” 
There was your 
optimistic pessimism. And there also the 
advice of Mr. Max to thechap who wants 
to know how to get a start in life. 

Stick, dig and save. 

Between October, 1872, when Max 
launched out for himself in his ten-by- 
twelve room, and the great fire of 19c6, 
the business increased steadily. He had 
branch plants in several Pacific Coast 
cities. ‘There had been setbacks—he had 
been burned out twice—but the general 
trend was upward. His business had 
become so important that when he made 
a prolonged tour of the world in 1904 
he found Schmidt labels wherever he 
wer.t—even in the Sahara Desert. And 
then the great fire of 19¢c6 gave Max 
Schmidt what looked very much like the 
frequently mentioned coup de grace. 

His three-story brick plant was wiped 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Barmaiding 


in Australia 


An American Girl Explores 
Melbourne's Underworld 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Author of: The Yen Beats the Gun, etc. 
Illustrated by G. F. Hobby 


JOINED the staff of “The Silver 
Ram,” as an American cousin of the 
proprietress. 

“Were you in the liquor trade in 
America?” May asked. May was the 
blonde with red-rimmed eyes and project- 
ing upper front teeth. Her intentions 
were of the kindliest, but I never could 
quite bring myself to believe in her in- 
telligence. 

“No,” I answered, feeling very inept and 
half-apologetic; ‘ ‘America has gone dry, 
you know.” 

“*Fa-ancy that!” 

“And we never did have barmaids 
there,” I added. 

“Fa-a-ancy that!’ May’s drawl ex- 
tended her vowels in ratio to her aston- 
ishment. ‘You’ve never even been be- 
hind a bar before?” 

“No,” I had to admit; and felt that my 
life, from May’s point of view, had been 
closely circumscribed, cribbed, cabined 
and confined to the narrowest of I:mits. 

“Fa-ancy that!” 

It is not easy to become a 
barmaid in Victoria, where the 
law requires a license; but, like 
most things, it can be done. 
It began with the reading of 
a newspaper advertisement 
under “situations vacant,” 
which is the Australian way of 
saying “Help want- 
ed.” That advertise- 
ment touched off my 
inflammable imagina- 
tion with an impulse 
that grew stronger as 
it met with difficul- 
ties. I wanted to see 
something of a side 
of Australian life not 
visible in streets or 
offices, not communi- 
cated in interviews. 
a con- 
sensus of opinion, first, that it couldn’t be 
done; secondly, that I was quite mad to 
want to do it; and thirdly, that the Silver 
Ram was no place for a lady. 

It isn’t. For the Silver Ram is in a 
quarter of Melbourne a bit over the edge 
from respectability. Miss Green, my tem- 
porary employer, warned me that if I left 
my hat and coat in the parlor, as I began 
to do on my first day, they would of course 










be stolen; as you 
might say that your 
coat would get wet 
if you left it out in 
the rain. One ghast- 
ly Chinaman like a 
shrivelled persim- 
mon promptly asked 
me to come over to his place, where he 
needed—a cashier. To this must confess 
that I was too taken aback to say anything 
at all and he added as he shuffled out: 

‘Never mind; you wait. When I know 
you better we go farther.” 

Decidedly, no place for a lady—but a 
place for the explorer of life! 

No one need be sentimentally sorry for 
a barmaid. I should choose tending bar 
instantly in preference to domestic service 
or factory work. There is variety, free- 
dom from the unremitting pressure of a 
mechanical task, and any amount of social 
intercourse. In fact, social readiness and 
tact are part of a barmaid’s qualifications. 

was formally introduced (as 
Miss Barr) to every comer, 
and each one gravely shook 
my hand across the wide barrier 
of the counter and entered into a 


bit of chat. 

May and Lil (every 
third girl of what we 
call the lower class in 
Australia seems to be 
called Lil) engaged in 
whispered confidences 
and jollities over the 
bar with “friends” 


is plump and _ brisk, 
was slowly recovering 
her spirits after a 
party the night before 
—but Miss Green, 


. i ination . 
“He had ordered an amazing combin rege my temporary cousin, 
of drinks: rum, then beer, then rum again 


carefully assured me 
that Lil is a “quiet 
girl.” May ruefully and candidly remarked 
that she had nobody to take her out. But 
in the interchange of pleasantries over the 
bar I suppose there is always hope. 

Miss Green herself has nothing to learn 
from life. She is not disillusioned because 
she has probably never had an illusion to 
lose. Her tolerance is infinite and uncon- 
scious—not the intellectual tolerance 
which is a rare and difficult achievement, 


**Miss Green, plamp, self-assured and 
tolerant, has nothing to learn frsm life” 


of the place. Lil, who’ 


15 





but the natural un- 
thinking impulse to 
take the world as she finds it. She is jolly, 
quick-witted in a practical fashion, and 
definite. She is one of the people, I think, 
who have an inner core; therefore she is 
entirely self-poised whether she is showing 
me how to make stale beer foam again or 
pulling a limp and twisted cigarette from 
the recesses of her plump bosom or telling 
with gusto how she met the police who 
raided the place the night before. The 
police came off second best in the verbal 
encounter. They would. Miss Green’s 
wits are trained to deliver an instant and 
emphatic explanation of any dubious sit- 
uation. 

There is a six-o’clock closing hour for 
selling liquor; but the Silver Ram carries 
on until a morning bedtime. A plain- 
clothes man slipped in under the elbow of 
a regular patron; the outer door, of course, 
was discreetly locked against the unknown 
public. 

‘‘Are you serving liquor at this bar?” 

“Certainly not!’ Miss Green was in- 
dignant at the extravagant assumption. 

‘Then what are all these glasses on the 
bar?” 

“T haven’t had time to wash up yet.’ 

Ph. hat are these men doing here?’ 

“Just talking. I can’t stop their con- 
versation, can 1? This man came in from 
the country and he’s been trying to get 
the others to go out and work for him. 
They’ve been arguing it out all evening.” 

Miss Green’s frank jovial laugh made 
the long dark chilly room a cheerful place 
as she told us all about it in the morning. 

“But the police always come off on top 
in the end,” she said with matter-of-fact 
philosophy; ‘‘No, you can’t match them 
forever.” 


HE lunch hour and the hour before 
official closing time are the periods 
when the long bar is crowded. A grim-faced, 
flaming haired Scot orders an amazing 
combination of drinks: rum followed by 
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beer followed by rum followed by beer. 
But for the most part I am kept darting 
from one beer machine to another, to draw 
a “long Vic,”’ “two ales,” “Carleton,” or 
“Melbourne bitter,” or to mix “‘shandy,” 
a delightful term for lemonade and beer. 

The Australian voices are hard for me 
to catch, but not once is there any impa- 
tience with my delay and awkwardness. 
One is almost always invited, and then 
urged, to “have a spot.” May and Lil 
seem capable of having an unlimited num- 
ber of “spots,” but May invariably re- 
marks, “‘it’s a better tonic 
than any old medicine.” An- 
other form of invitation is: 

“Another round, and leave 
yourself out!’ To leave 
oneself out really means to 
put oneself in! 

In the slack hour of mid- 
morning there drifted in a 
bulbous old man whose bald 
head was covered with wens 
so that his skull looked like 
a topographical map. A scarf 
was tied round his neck in 
semi-concealment of his lack 
of a shirt. He flourished a 
handkerchief which had grad- 
ually taken on the neutral 
tone of the earth. 

“A fella told me last week 
that this ’ere handkerchief 
was dirty. But I sez to him, 
‘That’s khakeye, that is—khakeye!’ ” 

I could barely follow his accent and 
wheezing utterance, but he continued to 
enjoy his own facetiousness for two hours, 
drinking gently and steadily on. He car- 
ried about with him equipment for his own 
jokes. 

“Have an ale?” he gurgled. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. This 
was not the reply expected, but he fin- 
ished off regardless, bringing out a bent 
nail from his sagging pocket. 

“Have a nail! Here you are! Here’sa 
nail!’ 

Miss Green told me that he was a lorry 
driver, and that the lorry was waiting out- 
side. I felt like the little girl in the fairy 
tale who was taken where all the lost pins 
were. A flood of light was being thrown on 
certain unaccountable delays in the de- 
livery of luggage! 


{7 ILLARNEY KATE, a shareless mass 

of grime with a soggy, blurred lump of 
face above complicated layers of rags, sidled 
through, begging fora drink. Her story 
sounds too conventionally romantic to be 
true, but every one about the Silver Ram 
believes it, and after all, life is sometimes 
true to fiction. She was a singer, they 
say, with the opera company—‘“a real 
lady, who went with the Government 
House push.” She became engaged to an 
aide-de-camp of the Governor, but her 
lover died. “She went on the booze then 
and has never been off it since,” is the 
succinct summary of her latter career; 
“But when you get her just right, she’ll 
still sing something beautiful.” 

Another morning visitor is a rather 
dapper young man, who begins telling 
Miss Green a story that brings me hover- 
ing within earshot. The evening before, 
he had lost his lady, and she was still miss- 
ing. She had insisted on drinking so many 
brandies that her escort had been obliged 
to go out to hunt up money to pay for 


“His face was the color 
of unbaked dough, 
with eyes like button- 
holes between 


puffy lids” 


Nancy Barr 


them, and when he came back, she had 
disappeared. 

“But aren’t you worried?” I asked. 

“Sure I am.” Nevertheless, anxiety 
did not prevent him from standing at the 
bar and calling 
for numerous 
shandies. 

“Are you 
really fond of 
her?” I hoped 
the young man 
would not com- 
ment on_ the 
rudeness of per- 
sonal questions. 


He didn’t. 











“Sure I am. She’s my girl.” 

I fumbled in the psychology of this. He 
was not in the least distressed that his 
girl, when last seen, was stretched out on 
a bench, apparently incapable of motion. 

“She’s probably been run in,” he re- 
marked, draining his glass of shandy. 

Miss Green’s interest was practical 
rather than psychological. 

“Tf the police get into it, just don’t you 
let it out that she was here in the Silver 
Ram,” she insisted in a manner friendly 
but authoritative. 

“But if you’re fond of her,” I persisted, 
“don’t you hate to have her drink so much 
more than is good for 
her? She can’t have a 
very bright future at 
this rate.” 

“She’s all right; she’s 
got me.” 

She was not to have 
him much longer, how- 
ever. The next morning 
I heard from Lil that the 
lost lady had been found 
sitting on a door-step 
and taken home for safe 
keeping by a friend who 
ran a butcher shop. I 
don’t know whether jeal- 
ousy had a part in the 
ending of this story. 
The young man came 
in that evening, his face 
the color of unbaked dough and his 
eyes like buttonholes between puffy lids. 
He was in no state for psychology. All I 
could get from him was: 

“T’m done with her. Never look at her 
again.” 

I could not even get the money for his 
drink from him. To enquiries on that 
point also he only reiterated, as he drank 





“A hideously distorted face was 
thrust suddenly close to 
my shoulder” 
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Mavity 
little glasses of gin and soda rapidly one 
after another: 

“Never look at her again.” 

I concentrated all my interest on the 
financial side of the affair, and was rather 
chagrined that I never did succeed in 
ringing up that payment. But Miss 
Green only laughed. 

“You'll learn how to manage them in 
time,” she said, putting the gin bottle on 
its shelf. “He'll be in again in a day or 
two anyway.” 

Before closing time one evening I was 
introduced by Miss Green to a mellifluous 
Irishman: “One of my Trades Hall 
friends,” she told me. Quite evidently he 
had paused at other places of refreshment 
between Trades Hall and the Silver Ram, 
but he enjoyed his conversation quite as 
much as his drink. 

“Me dear,” he said, stroking my hand 
(it did not seem a particularly intimate 
gesture, since my arm was stretched full 
length across the bar to shake hands), 
“you must not mind my calling you my 
dear—I don’t mean anything, that’s just 
the way I think of you.” As he had never 
laid eyes on me two minutes before, he 
mobilized his ways of thinking with celer- 
ity. He delivered quite a lecture on the 
value of tradition and distinguished 
ancestors as a restraint to conduct. 

“But nobody’s ancestors were uni- 
formly heroic!’’ I interjected. 

“That makes no difference—tradition 
is a great thing. I don’t know, my dear, 
whether you’ve a family to be proud of. 
But whether you have or you haven’t, I 
hope some day you will marry a man from 
one of those fine families of your country 
in—in Virginia, isn’t it?” 

This roseate view of my matrimonial 
future gave me an astonishing impulse to 
tell that condescending Trades Haller that 
I did not need to marry into ancestors. 
But I laughed at my uprush of suppressed 
snobbery in time. His romantic view of 
aristocracy did not collide at all with 
political adherence to the cause of Labor. 
But most human minds seem capable of 
holding comfortably a great many con- 
tradictory ideas at once. 

“Now then, I really must clear the bar. 


Six o'clock, Come 
along!’ Miss Green 
sent the crowd in the 


direction of the door with 
the relentless cheerful 
efficiency of a_ school 
mistress marshaling her 
charges. It was my last 
evening. An air of socia- 
bility lingered, along with 
the fumes of beer, in 
the dingy deserted room 
as we washed the re- 
maining glasses, in the 
same basin of cold water 
into which all the glasses 
of the day, together with 
their dregs had been 
plunged. Patrons of the 
Silver Ram are not fussy 
about sanitation. 

“It’s too bad you’re leaving,” said Miss 
Green, “just when you’re beginning to 
know everybody. You’re suited to the 
work,” she added. “If you stayed on, I 
could makea fine barmaid of youina week.” 

Blessed are the indiscreet, for they shall 
be given much, lest their indiscretions fall 
upon the heads oftheir friends! 
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It does not sound like a safe moral pre- 
cept; but if applied—with discretion—it 
serves admirably to the advantage of 
those labelled fools by the envious, who 
rush in. It has not definitely been said 
that the fools have a less dull time than 
the angels who fear to tread, but one may 
safely guess that they do. At any rate, a 
certain government official did not call 
me an angel, and I fear it was only be- 
cause he 1s an Australian and therefore 
super-chivalrous that he did not speak of 
me (to my face at least) as a fool, when I 
remarked that had wandered along 
Little Bourke Street in Melbourne the 
night before, with curious glances down 
cobbled alleys as devious as branched 
coral. 

“My word!” he said, “our own plain- 
clothes men never go down there singly, 
and they always keep one hand in the gun 
pocket of their coats. And you—” 
Words—words fit for the ear of a lady, at 
any rate—failed him; but he looked as if 
he were registering a vow never again to 
be responsible for a roving female 
American. 

In my own home town nobody upsets 
governments in my behalf—it may have 
gone to my head a little. I forthwith 
pounced upon that Chief Commissioner. 

“Then if anybody in the audience will 
lend you an ordinary silk hat, surely you 
can produce a plainclothes man with one 
hand in the gun pocket of his coat for me!”’ 

The Chief Commissioner sighed. 

“The best man in our criminal investi- 
gation department will call for you at 
eight o’clock tomorrow evening,” he said, 
“‘but for heavens’ sake, wait for him!” 


THERE were two of them, when they ap- 
peared, and neither was in the least like 
a detective of fiction. One was tall and 
gray and dignified and the other small and 
twinkly and Irish—if his name hadn’t 
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“Jimmie was an old hand—house- 
breaking—but he’d sunk pretty low in the 
game. He lived right there, with his 
missus, Rosie. One night word came in 
that Rosie was done in—stabbed herself 
with a butcher knife. ‘No suspicious cir- 
cumstances, was the report, but 

thought I’d go down and have a 
look. It was late and they’d taken 
Rosie away, but there was a lot of 
blood about. And 
there in the midst of 
it all was Jimmie, as 
sound asleep as if 
nothing had __hap- 
pened. I had to 
shake him to wake 


im up. 
‘Hullo, Jimmie,’ 
I said, ‘What’s all 


this? 
“He rubbed his 
eyes and sat up. 
“Oh! he - said, 


‘Rosie’s done herself 
in. 

“The surgeon had 
said she could have 
done it herself right 
enough, and I’d noth- 
ing on Jimmie, but I 
thought he took it a 
bit too cool, so I took 
him along. But we 
couldn’t get a thing out of him. Finally I 
went to him and I said: 

“Look here, Jimmie, you’re headed 
straight for the gallows, sure as Christmas. 
T’ll tell you just how it was. You and 
your missus had a go that night. There 
were two knives on the table, (I’d noticed 
them), a long one with a round end, like 
a table knife, and the pointed one that did 
the work. She made a jab at you with the 
blunt one—look here where she made a 
rent in your sweater.’ (His sweater was 
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van chuckled. “Giving the office” means 
a warning that the police are about. And 
that brought us to the topic of underworld 
slang, which, like college slang and other 
variants, moves with the times, albeit 
slowly. Until about 1920 a pickpocket 
was a “‘dip;” now he is “‘on the whiz” or a 
“whizman.” A “drag” 
is a six-rnonths’ sen- 
tence; and “once 
around the clock”’ is 
“time” for a_ year. 
The Australian con- 
fidence man is a 
“magsman.” Our es- 
cort was __ greatly 
amused to learn the 
American word ‘“‘ten- 
derfoot”—and indeed 
it is more picturesque 
than the “half fly 
mug” which is_ the 
Australian equivalent. 

There is not only 
honor among thieves, 
but the strictest honor 
between criminals and 
their antagonists. 
There is a surprising 
fraternization across 
the lines, which is, I 
think, unknown in 
America. Each side is 
playing its own game 
—but that isno reason for bitterness out of 
hours. The sense of fair play seems to be 
the ruling passion of the Australian. He 
plays even his wars like games—even the 


“If his name 
hadn't been 


to have been” 


war between class-conscious labor and 


class-conscious employer, which accounts 


for some of the most curious phases of the 


labor situation; even this older war be- 


tween criminals and police—whereas we 
in America fight even our games like wars. 


When one of our escorts went ahead to 
assure those lurkers behind fences of cor- 


been O'Sullivan it ought 
to have been; but as a 
matter of fact and ex- 
treme poetic justice, it 
really was. He was in 
love with his calling, and 
he looked with tolerant 
contempt on such of his 
fellows as are content to 
walk the crust of life. 

“There’s nothing that 
isn’t worth knowing,” 
he advanced, when he 
begged me not to be 
shocked at whatever I 
might see. There is 
something very amusing 
about having one’s own 
pet philosophy of life re- 
turned to one out of the 
mouth of a_ detective 
who hopes one won’t 
be shocked. 

His companion exuded 
a rich store of reminis- 
cences, each of them a 





“A tall, gray, plainclothes man 
with one hand in the gun 
pocket of his coat™ 


all full of holes, but I 
pointed to one of them. 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘In self 
defense you jerked up 
the other knife and 
stabbed her. Wasn’t 
that the how of it, 
Jimmie?’ 

“And he burst out 


_ crying and said it was. 


He got seven years for 
manslaughter and 
thanked me for it. But 
we'd have never got a 
thing on him if he hadn’t 
confessed.” 

“And was that really 
the way it happened?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
Near enough, I guess. 
When the police went 
away and he thought 
he was safe, that was all 
he cared about. Rosie’s 
end of it didn’t upset 


rugated iron, scabbed with rust, those 
dwellers in crouching one-story houses of 
grimy brick, that his errand was peaceful, 
the doors opened again and the night 
bared its face. If the police once broke 
their word in that respect, we were told, 
the whole district would be “set” against 
them and much intimate and valuable 
knowledge lost. 


HE tall tenements of America’s slums 

are unknown in Australian cities. Dingy 
little “lolly” shops, with windows opaque 
with dust, which serve as blinds for illicit 
occupations, leer at one from their corner 
stations. At open doors sit frowsy women, 
dark lumps against the light in the room 
behind them, elaborately doing nothing 
until some one shall come to shut the door. 
It seems as if no one walks in these streets 
—every one slinks with hunched shoulders 
and forward-thrust head, hands in pockets, 
shrinking into the darkness. There is no 
ribaldry, no laughter and shouting: the 
“underworld” takes its business seriously. 

It is far more interesting to have a 





complete short story fit for “Limehouse 
Nights.” 

“Here’s where my last murder was 
committed,” he remarked with a pro- 
prietary air as we stood at the corner of 
Black Eagle Lane—a dark pocket with 
one-story shacks of faded red brick cower- 
ing at its rim and a thin trickle of water in 
the middle where the old stones had sunk 
to leave an irregular gutter. 





him at all. It was his going to sleep 
that gave him away.” 

As we turned down each cobbled lane 
and alley, a figure slipped out of the 
shadows and slunk along rapidly before 
us, stopping here and there at some door 
or gate in the blankness of the wall. He 
was gone, a shadow among shadows, be- 
fore we passed him. 

“‘He’s ‘giving them the office,’ ” O’Sulli- 


glimpse of what this underworld thinks of 


itself than to look over the fence at it. 
““Corn-Beef Maud,” on whom we paid a 


friendly call, looks back on a long life of 


crime with some pride, much humor, and 
no regrets. She and the older detective at 
once engaged in reminiscences of a famous 
“90” they had once had, when she had 
resisted arrest and had tried to draw a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Beyond 
the Limit 
By Erle Stanley Gardner 
OG—gray, silent, dripping fog 


slipped over the smooth surface of 

the slumbering ocean. A yacht 

lazily rose and fell on the long 
swells, her huge, white sails stretching 
up into the thick mist—calm, silent, 
majestic. Occasionally a faint noise was 
swallowed up by the enveloping walls of 
silence—the “slap”, “slap”, of waves 
against the bow—the slow creak of a 
block—the “drip”, “drip”, of moisture 
from the bboom— 

Suddenly a hoarse siren boomed 
through the vapor—again, louder, nearer 
—there sounded the muffled throb of 
engines, the hissing of a mighty prow 
cutting the water; the curtain of mist 
parted before the towering bow of a great 
steamer, slicing through the water at 
terrific speed—a hoarse shout from a 
lookout, a jangling of bells, the great 
sides of the ship, studded with port-holes 
raced by and was swallowed up in the fog. 
A swirl of water swept upon the little 
yacht, rocked it violently, then subsided 
and once more the boat nodded upon the 
long, lazy swells. 

On board the yacht a man of about 
fifty, alert, well-knit, walked aft, his keen, 
gray eyes twinkling with excitement. 

“Well, Jan, that was a close call. She 
sure was travelin’—full speed ahead, fog 
or no fog.” 

A slender, graceful girl with short 
bobbed hair, white duck shirt open at the 
throat, trousers of the same material, 
feet neatly encased in white, rubber- 
soled shoes, turned a pair of flashing 
black eyes toward the man. 

“T tried to get her name, but the fog 
was too thick. To think of a captain 
driving a ship through a fog like this at 
full speed! Why—it’s a crime! He 


missed us by inches!”’ 





The man laughed. 

“Not quite that close, Jan, but too 
close for comfort. Funny we didn’t hear 
her siren before. Not that we could have 
got out of her way.” 

Harrison G. Colton, retired millionaire, 
yachting enthusiast and adventurer, did 
not seem to share his daughter’s indigna- 
tion. 

“Forget about it, Jan. She missed us, 
that’s enough. I wonder if—” 

He stopped and peered intently into 
the fog. 

His daughter, holding the wheel, 
turned and followed his gaze. 

Something black floated upon the sur- 
face of the water, progressed toward 
the yacht in a series of steady, rhythmic 
lunges—the head of a swimmer. 
moment more and the shoulders could be 
discerned swinging in a powerful, un- 
hurried stroke. 


THE man, clad in a suit of light under- 
wear, caught the rope the yachtsman 
threw to him, clambered up the side of the 
boat, easily, gracefully and stood dripping 
on the deck, a huge figure of a man, 
powerfully muscled, heavy of chest, lean 
of waist, steady, gray eyes calmly scruti- 


nizing the world from beneath a pair of 


black brows. 

The girl, unembarrassed, regarded him 
with frank interest, eyes shining, lips 
slightly parted. 

“Why, you must—must have jumped 
overboard from that steamer.” The man 
smiled, a slow, good-natured smile. 

“Can I borrow some clothes and work 
a passage?” he asked of the owner. 

Mr. Colton had been keenly scrutiniz- 
ing the newcomer. 
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As they swung again to 
the crest, Sumpter 
strained his great body 
upward and repeated 
the cry 


“Come below and I’ll fix you up as to 
the clothes. As to the passage—we’re 
bound for nowhere in particular, are 
provisioned for four months, and I'll be 
hanged if I put in to port for any man— 
I’m sick of civilization, and I’m on this 
cruise to get the taste out of my mouth.” 

The man nodded, a grave, dignified 
nod of acquiescence. 

“Thank you,” he muttered ambig- 
uously, and followed the owner below. 

Janice Colton, left at the wheel, looked 
up into the gray fog. 

“Of all things!” she said. 

The man looked strangely incongruous 
in Mr. Colton’s clothing. His wrists and 
ankles seemed fairly to burst forth. He 
gave his name as George Sumpter, his 
occupation as a “free-lance adventurer” 
and beyond that gave no information 
whatever. 

“Of course,” he said, “I shall take the 
first opportunity to leave the yacht. I 
wouldn’t think of spoiling your trip, and 
I certainly realize that if you had wanted 
any guests on this cruise you'd have 
invited them.” 

It was very evident that he was a 
gentleman. It was equally evident that 
he desired to make no explanation con- 
cerning the reason which prompted him 
to jump overboard from the steamer and 
trust himself to the heaving waters of the 
Pacific, some fifteen miles from the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

“My daughter and I were speculating 
as to what steamer that was,” ventured 
Mr. Colton. He paused. 

“IT didn’t get her name,” drawled 
Sumpter. 

Harrison G. Colton, shrewd student of 
character, smiled a bit quizzically and 
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dropped the subject. Janice, however, 
failed to notice the significant reticence 
of the reply. 

“Why, you must have purchased a 
ticket and secured reservations!” she 
exclaimed impulsively. 

Again a slow, good-natured smile. 

‘As it happened, Miss Colton, I wasn’t 
bothered about transportation or reser- 
vation. Those details were carried out 
for me with rare consideration, and I 
simply stepped aboard.” 

This time Janice noticed Sumpter’s 
unwillingness to be questioned, noticed 
and resented it. 

“Oh yes! I see,” she flared, “‘and so, 
fearing the trip might prove monotonous, 
you stripped to your, er, underwear and 
stepped overboard. How delightfully 
simple—and logical.” 

“Janice!” reproved her father. 

Sumpter again smiled. 

‘A sure cure for ennui. And so you’re 
on a four months’ cruise, Mr. Colton?” 

The millionaire hesitated a moment, 
then, apparently deciding that 
Sumpter’s secretiveness could 
not be better rebuked than by 
answering the question at 
length, made a brief outline of 
the reasons which had brought 
about the unusual cruise. 

“T said we were provisioned 
for four months. I don’t 
know that I'll take a cruise of 
that length, but I do know 
that I won’t put into port until 
I get good and ready. Civili- 
zation makes me sick. Auto- 
mobiles, dictating machines, 
telephones, street cars, banks, 
and money, money, money. 
Every one is money-mad, 
selfish. Here I am worth— 
well worth enough so that I 
can do what I want to, and 
I’ve been a slave tomy money. 
The very extent of my prop- 
erty interests has caused me 
to be constantly on the go. 
A secretary at my elbow, a 
private wire to the stock 
exchange— 

“Why, my daughter here is 
almost a stranger to me. 
Ever since her mother died she’s been 
in boarding school and college. Now 
that she’s graduated, I just made up 
my mind that I’d quit. I’ve finished 
with the whole money-grubbing system. 
That is, until I get tired of resting and 
watching nature. The wireless receiving 
set is my only link with civilization. I’ve 
violated all maritime rules by changing 
the name of the yacht after 1 put out to 
sea, and nobody even knows where I am, 
they don’t have any idea that I’m aboard 
a yacht at all. My secretary thinks I’m 
in a sanitarium somewhere witha nervous 
breakdown threatened.” 

Sumpter scanned the yacht with the 
eye of an expert. 

“Looks like it might be a little risky for 
just you two out here like this. Must be 
pretty hard to handle in heavy weather.” 

Colton laughed. “We don’t handle 
her in heavy weather. We aren’t trying 
to get anywhere, and if it gets stormy 
we'll throw out a sea-anchor, heave to, 
and let it blow. I used to do a lot of sail- 
ing, and Janice is no novice, but we're 
not expecting anything very heavy this 
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seemed to shoot forward 
in the water 








time of year.” Janice had been an at- 
tentive listener. 

“Now that we all know all about each 
other, we seem quite well acquainted, 
Mr. Sumpter, don’t we!” 

Sumpter laughed a deep, boyish laugh, 
and threw up his hands, acknowledging 
that the sarcasm had hit home. 

“‘Kamerad!”’ he said. 

As it happened, Janice’s curiosity was 
not destined to remain long unsatisfied. 
That evening, as the three sat in the 
main cabin, Colton tuned in his magnifi- 
cent receiving radio, and the party 
listened to a concert from one of the big 
broadcasting stations. 

Following a musical number, the 
announcer stated that the next feature 
would be the news events of the day. 
There followed several paragraphs of 
national news, and then, startlingly clear, 
the voice from the loud-speaker reported: 

“Suicide or Escape? George L. Sump- 
ter, who was recently arrested in San 
Diego for murder, and who was being 


With a series of ripping 
explosions, the launch 






taken by a posse of officers to San Fran- 
cisco for trial, jumped overboard from 
the Sea Queen some time between eleven 
this morning and one in the afternoon. 
He worked his way through the porthole 
of a locked stateroom while the boat was 


some fifteen miles from land. It is pre- 
sumed he committed suicide; but he is a 
wonderful swimmer, and it may well be 
that he was able to swim ashore, or that 
some small yacht was waiting for him at a 
designated spot. There was a thick fog 
at the time of the discovery of Sumpter’s 
escape, and Captain Anderson refused to 
alter the course of the boat or to make 
any search. 

“Sumpter is about twenty-five years 
of age, tall, well-muscled, black hair, gray 
eyes; weight, two hundred and ten. If 
he has escaped and is not a suicide he will 
be very desperate, and persons who may 
meet up with him are warned to take no 
chances.” 

The speaker then branched off into 
news of international politics. Within 


the little cabin the eyes of the owner and 
his daughter turned to their guest. 
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In Janice’s eyes was a look of startled 
incredulity—a look which finally became 
one of suspicion—and then melted into 
one of sympathy. 

Her father’s eyes expressed a certain 
hard, quizzical humor, a look which be- 
came more pronounced as the cabin clock 
ticked off the seconds and Sumpter made 
no attempt to deny or explain. 

At length Colton arose and shut off the 
radio. 

“Sumpter, eh?” he muttered medita- 
tively, “George L. Sumpter, wanted for 
murder—and aboard my yacht.” 

“Daddy, I don’t believe it!” 
Janice warmly. 

Sumpter flashed her a quick look, im- 
pulsively drew in his breath as though 


exclaimed 


about to speak, then hesitated, looked 
at Mr. Colton— 
“T presume I may smoke?” he said, 


reaching toward the box of cigarettes 
which lay open upon the table. 

Colton nodded, his eyes still upon 
Sumpter’s face and still retaining their 
look of whimsical humor. 

Sumpter tapped the cigarette gently 
upon his thumb nail, struck a match and 
inhaled a long draught of smoke which he 
gently exhaled through his nostrils. 


With something of a flourish, the 
owner arose, returned to the radio, 
pressed a button, and stepped — 
to his chair, apparently giving 
entire attention to the music which 
came pouring into the cabin through 
the horn of the _loud-speaker. 
Plainly his action showed that he 
considered the subject closed. 

For more than an hour they sat. 
Colton listening to the radio, absorbed 
in it; Sumpter smoking intermittently, 
maintaining absolute silence. Janice 
watched the two men with wide eyes, 
silent, thoughtful. 

At length the concert came to a con- 
clusion. Colton escorted Sumpter to his 
stateroom with all the courtesy which one 
would show to an honored guest. The 
boat, well out of the steamer lane by this 
time, sails lowered, gently rose and fell 
on the long swells. 


UMPTER slept well and late. When 

he awoke the yacht was jumping and 
plunging like a live thing. He could tell by 
the feel of the boat that she was under 
shortened sail and headed into a choppy 
sea. Hastily dressing he climbed to the 
deck. 

Colton sat at the wheel, covered in 
oilskins, a short pipe gripped i in his teeth, 
upon his face a look of fierce enjoyment. 
From out of the northwest there came an 
endless procession of plunging, choppy 
seas, cold, gray and relentless. ‘The 
yacht quivered and throbbed as she 
smashed into those sullen seas. A wind 



















shrieked and howled through the taut 
rigging. Spray dashed upward from the 
ibow, hung suspended for a moment, and 
‘was then swept back across the deck in 
cold showers. 

Sumpter made his way aft. 

“T’ll take her,” he yelled to the owner, 
“you go get yourself a cup of coffee.” 

Colton nodded, indicated the course 
and approximate position of the yacht 
upon a chart which was weighted down 
upon a shelf under a canvas weather- 
shield, relinquished the wheel, and stood 
aside to observe the way in which his guest 
handled the wheel. For several minutes he 
stood there, critically watching. The 
yacht rose as lightly asa bird on the waves, 
hesitated a2 moment at the crest, then 
plunged downward. A huge wave would 
appear in front of the bow, rise to such a 
height that it would seem to tower over 
the deck, then the bow would start up- 
ward, there would be a crashing impact, 


Sumpter stepped forward. There was a 
crash of broken glass and the muzzle 
of a rifle slipped through the 


cabin window 


a cloud of spray would 
dash up high in the air, 
and the yacht would rush 
swiftly upward to the 
crest of the new wave. 

At times there would come a sea much 
higher than its companions. Upon its 
top would appear a curling crest of 
tumbled white. At such times Sumpter 
would deftly twist the wheel. The deck 
of the yacht would slant and right— 
quickly, firmly Sumpter would spin the 
wheel—the comber wou!d slip easily 
astern, the yacht would nod stightly as if 
in approval and again roll on her way. 

Colton smiled, nodded, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, placed it in his pocket 
and inched his way along the slippery, 
slanting deck. Carefully working from 
handhold to handhold he disappeared 
down the companion-way. 

A moment and the figure of Janice, 
slim, active, girlish in spite of the envelop- 
ing slicker, appeared on the deck. She 
stepped forward, saw Sumpter at the 
wheel and threw up her hand in greeting 
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As she did so there came a staggering 
lurch, her feet slipped out from under her 
on the slippery deck, she crashed to the 
rail, her handhold torn loose—there 
came a swirl and a torrent of greenish 
white, boiling —_ water 
mounted the bow and 
roared down the deck. 
There was the flutter of 
a white hand, a dark spot 
on the ocean as the slicker, 
pushed up by the air be- 
neath it, bellied up on the \ 
surface, and—the deck ~ 
was empty! Nes 

With a quick slash of 


his knife Sumpter ripped « c 


loose a life preserver, 
poised for a second and 
hurled it outward and to 
one side. A second or two 
and he had torn off his 


coat and outer garments 

















and slipped into the tumbled, angry 
waters. 

At the moment he released the wheel 
the boat quivered, lurched; there came 
the terrific slatting of canvas, sounding 
like the reports of a hundred rifles and 
the anxious face of Harrison G. Colton 
peered from the companion-way. In a 
flash he took in the significance of the 
empty deck, the slatting sail—scorning 
handholds, he raced for the wheel. Quick- 
ly, deftly he brought the yacht up, 
gathered headway, spun the wheel, 
turned about and began anxiously to 
scan the tossing crests. 

Powerfully, swiftly, as surely as a huge 
seal, Sumpter slipped through the waters. 
In an incredibly short space of time he 
was beside the struggling figure of Janice, 
helped her as she struggled and ripped 
loose from the enveloping garments, 
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gazed into her startled, white face with 
its wide eyes, clumsily; yet tenderly 
pushed back the wet hair from her eyes, 
placed her arm over his shoulders, and— 
smiled. 

There was only the faintest response 
in those wide, terror-filled eyes. Sumpter 
turned, waited until they were pushed to 
the crest of a wave, and looked for the 
yacht—she had turned and was zigzagging 
back within two hundred yards. With 
the eye of an expert Sumpter noticed 
the tumbling waves, drew a 
deep breath into his great lungs 
as they slipped down the side of 
the wave, threw back his head 
as they once more raised up- 
ward, and, on the very crest of 
the sea, threw his great body 
upward, waved his long arms 
and emitted a bellow which 

sounded above the roar of 
the gale like a fog-horn. 
_Four times he repeated 
his attempt to attract the 
attention of the yacht. 


Four times his efforts 
were in vain; she had 
passed by them. The 
fifth time his voice, borne 
downwind, carried above 
the noise of the seas and 
Colton turned, caught a 
glimpse of the waving 
arms asthey sank back 
into the blue waters, and frenziedly 
spun over the wheel. There ensued 
anxious minutes, careful maneuvering, 
shouted directions, and a long, black rope 
snaked out over the ocean. 

With marvelous dexterity Sumpter 
caught the rope, turned in the water and 
knotted the hemp under Janice’s arms— 
a long minute and the pair were along- 
side. At a signal from Sumpter, Colton 
twisted the rope about a stanchion, and 
the big man, seemingly without effort 
came hand over hand up and over the 
rail. Together they pulled Janice from 
the water—unconscious. 

Fifteen minutes later the yacht lay, 
hove-to, a sea-anchor thrown out. Janice, 
wrapped in warm blankets, a hot water 
bottle at her feet, sighed, fluttered her 
lids, and opened her eyes. Colton turned 
and placed his hand upon the bare 
shoulder of his guest, his eyes filled with 
tears. 

Instantly Sumpter became conscious of 


his soaked underwear, his missing clothes. 
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“T guess you'll have to stake me to 
another outfit,” he remarked. “I seem 
to be pretty hard on your wardrobe.” 

Colton did not answer for a moment. 
His eyes were fastened upon an object 
which protruded from beneath Sumpter’s 
left shoulder, an object which showed 
clearly through the wet underwear— 
apparently an envelope wrapped in oiled 
silk and strapped across the man’s chest. 

Sumpter noticed the other’s gaze and 
quickly twisted the packet back into 
place beneath his left arm. 

“At your convenience,” he said, and his 
voice had suddenly become hard and 
deadly. 

Colton started. 

“IT beg your pardon, Sumpter,” he 
turned toward his own cabin.- “Right 
this way, please.” 

By noon the wind had abated, the seas 
had smoothed out, and the 
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“‘We’re here on business, an’ before we 
leave we’re goin’ to find out how much 
you know about this.” 

With the words George Sumpter step- 
ped forward with the light step of the 
trained athlete. He poised himself easily 
on the balls of his feet, his shoulders 
slightly weaving, jaw stuck forward in an 
expression of grim, desperate determina- 
tion— 

There was the crash of broken glass, 
the tinkle of slivers as the broken pane 
showered upon the deck. The muzzle of 
a high-powered rifle slipped through the 
cabin window. 

“Never mind, Sumpter,” snapped 
Harrison G. Colton; his gray eyes gleam- 
ing along the barrel of the rifle. “I'll take 
care of this.” 

The smaller of the men jumped back, 
his right hand dropping significantly. 
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“Sounds reasonable,” came from the 
cabin. “Go ahead. I’ll even go you one 
better. We'll put into port right now. 
I’m just going to call your bluff. We’re 
only twenty-five miles from Monterey, 
and we'll see which one of us gets in jail.” 

The leader turned to his companion 
and conferred in a whisper. ‘“He’s right, 
Bill. As long as he’s outside the three 
mile limit we’ ve got no right to enter his 
boat and take off a man. We'll let him 
think we’re going in to Monterey, then, 
when we get within the three mile limit 
we'll board him again. He won’t dare to 
resist us then, and we’ve got a launch 
that'll run circles round this old tub. He 
can’t give us the slip.” 

Aloud he said: “All right. If you want 
to spend the night in Monterey jail go 
ahead. It’s nothing to me. This man 
Sumpter is the man I want.” 

Almost unconsciously Janice 
had taken a position beside 





ocean glinted a deep blue in 
the warm sunlight. Janice, 
fully recovered from her ex- 
perience, but wrapped in warm 
clothes reclined in a deck- 
chair in the sun on the lee 
side of the cabin. Colton was 
below, Sumpter again at the 
wheel. 

“Put,” “put,” “‘put;’’“‘put, ” 
“put,” came downwind. A 
long, powerful launch came 
slipping through the water, a 
huge bow-wave parting grace- 
fully on each side of the 
cleaving prow. A figure came 
forward, carrying a mega- 
phone. He crouched in the 
bow, waiting—studying the 
yacht through binoculars. 

Janice looked enquiringly at 
George Sumpter at the wheel. 
He did not return the glance. 
He was watching the on- 
coming boat, his face set in a 
grim mask, jaw thrust forward, 
hands clenched tightly on the 
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Sunset for May will be 


The Open Road Number 


Especially worth while in that issue will be a 
feature article on the new Western highways. 
The third in the series of maps showing trans- 
continental motor trails of the Far West will 
also appear in May, together with other features 
of interest to the Westerner who knows the lure 
of the out-of-doors. 


Leading the fiction for May will be a new 


serial, 


“Deliverance” 


a romance of the Pacific, by Stephen Allen 
Reynolds, known to Sunset readers as the writer 
of “‘Debt of the Desert,’’ and other stories. 

We know you will not want to miss this 
number. 


—The Editors. 


Sumpter, her hand on_his 
arm—clinging to him instinc- 
tively for protection. 

Colton noticed and smiled. 

“One real man,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

The boarders withdrew, cast 
loose their grappling iron and 
followed along beside the yacht, 
which, in turn, headed for 
Monterey Bay. Colton or- 
dered the men to stand off 
sufficiently to give him “elbow 
room,” and began to make 
sail. Aboard the launch the 
men laughed surreptitiously as 
they watched the yacht crowd- 
ing on canvas. 

The man at the wheel joined 
in the conversation. 

“The poor fool,” he sneered, 
“wonder if he thinks he can 
give us the slip. We're runnin’ 
on less than half speed right 
now.” 


Upon the yacht Colton 








spokes of the wheel. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy the yacht!” 

Sumpter did not reply. He was study- 
ing the man at the bow. There were 
three men on the launch. The helmsman, 
and, in addition to the man at the bow, 
a huge, heavy-set man who stood by the 
rail. The latter went forward and spoke 
to the man with the megaphone. In- 
stantly this man dropped the megaphone 
and raced back to the man at the wheel. 
In a few seconds the powerful launch 
was running within a few feet of the 
yacht. 

The heavy-set man, and the one who 
had held the megaphone came to the rail. 

“Heave-to,” ordered the heavy-set 
man. ‘“You’ve the man there we want. 
We’re coming aboard.” 

With that he threw a grappling iron, 
watched his chance and jumped to the 
deck of the yacht. In a moment he was 
joined by the other. Together they 
started for Sumpter. 

Janice advanced and stood directly in 
the path of the men. 

“The idea of you thinking Mr. Sump- 
ter is guilty of that awful crime!’ she 
exclaimed. “You make me tired, you, 
you—great big bullies!” 

“Here now, sister, none o’ that. Just 
can that line o’ chatter,” growled the 
man of the bull neck and thick lips. 





“Stop right where you are or you're a 
dead man,” came the icy tones of the 
millionaire yacht owner. “You fellows 
just remember that we’re beyond the 
three mile limit and that I’m master of 
this ship. If I think there’s a criminal 
aboard I’ll take steps to see he doesn’t 
escape and surrender him to the authori- 
ties when I make port; but I will sur- 
render him to no man on the high seas.” 

There was a calm deadly earnestness 
in the tone which caused the two men to 
glance apprehensively at each other. A 
moment they wavered, then the heavy- 
set man took charge of the situation. 

“I’m a special deputy, and if you inter- 
fere with me you’re going to be guilty of 
a crime.” 

“You’re a liar,” immediately rejoined 
Colton, squinting along the sights as he 
spoke. ‘’m on to your little game, and 
if you don’t get off this yacht at once I'll 
proceed to interfere with you in a way 
you’ll remember.” 

A sneer came to the face of the man, 
distorting his heavy features. His thick, 
flabby mouth twitched spasmodically. 

“All right then. Have it vour own 
way. We'll stay alongside until you 
make port, and then we’ll turn you in for 
aiding and abetting a murderer.” 


turned to his guest. 

“T’ve got to give you up, 
Sumpter. That is, unless you can con- 
vince me of your innocence. I’d stand 
by an innocent man, but I couldn’t 
afford to protect the guilty.” 

Sumpter shook his head. 

“T can tell you that this whole thing is a 
frame-up; but I can’t go any further. | 
can’t give you details. You see—well, 
it’s not my secret.” 

This time Janice made no effort to 
conceal the hand which clutched his arm. 

“‘Please—oh, please,” she begged. 

Sumpter shook his head although his 
eyes grew infinitely tender as they looked 
down into the girl’s. 

Suddenly Colton laughed, a short, hard 
laugh. Picking up his rifle he suddenly 
threw the wheel round. The yacht spun 
upon her wake and headed toward the 
west and the great stretch of gleaming 
Pacific. 

Immediately the launch let out a roar 
of ripping explosions and seemed to shoot 
forward in the water. She heeled over, 


swung to port and easily drew abreast of 
the yacht. Colton stood on the side, the 
rifle in his hand, watching. Janice had 
taken the wheel. Sumpter stood stupefied. 
“Hey, you,” bawled the man on the 
launch, “what d’ye think you’re doin’. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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A little patch of old Holland set down on the edge of Puget Sound 


Tulips—Made in America 


The Pacific Northwest Sees the Flowering of a 
Highly Successful Industry 


Mynheer Van Aalst surveys his 

tulip fields. Like his father before 

him and his father’s father before 
that, he has spent his life making them 
bloom; and now, with spring, comes his 
reward. Acres of rainbow glory spread at 
his feet. 

A citizen of the Netherlands smuggled 
the first tulip bulb into his land from 
Turkey and started an industry. In 1634 
it became a mania. Every burgher had 
his little plot of tulips wherein he was 
cultivating new varieties, and speculation 
in bulbs took the form of a national 
gamble. Rare, coveted plants sold for 
thousands of florins. The tulip became 
inseparably linked with the history 
and economy of the country. 

Centuries of tradition, the right 
soil and climate, and a national 
aptitude for intensified farming ap- 
proaching genius have all conspired 
to make the Dutch bulb grower’s 
position unassailable. Add to this the 
Netherland taste for commerce and 
you will begin to understand why his 
bulb farm leads in supplying a world 
market. As fashions come from 
Paris, bulbs must come from Holland. 
The world demands tulips ‘“‘made 
in the Netherlands.” 

On his three acre farm in the north- 
west corner of the United States, 
another Van Aalst, John by name, 
is producing just as good tulips as 
his grandfather ever did. 

A little patch of the Old World has 


been set down by him here on Puget 


[: Holland in the blossom time old 





By Jessie Wilkinson 


Sound. No more colorful fields than 
these in spring ever burst into bloom at 
the touch of the old Mynheer. Tulips 
and hyacinths and daffodils are pushing 
up through the earth, crying out to be 
heard. A marvelous sight of unusual 
beauty to the spectator becomes an array 











careful harvesting have 
yielded tulips in some cases 
superior to imported stocks 






replete with possibilities for the grower. 
I took the Kirkland ferry across Lake 
Washington from Seattle one day last 
summer to reach this bit of trans- 
planted Netherlands. A long, hot walk up a 
most un-Holland-like hill brought me at 
length to the tulip farm. The fields were 
dry and brown under the summer sun. 
It was time for the digging of bulbs. A 
blue-eyed boy wriggled beneath the fence 
and writhed on the ground before at- 
tacking it viciously with a trowel. 

“My sons perform all my work for me 
during their vacation from school,” ex- 
plained the farmer. 

Another lad cranked up a Ford behind 
the bulb house. 

“We do a good business with cut 
flowers in season,” said Mr. Van 
Aalst, “being near enough to take ad- 
vantage of the Seattle market.” 
Trained on a Holland farm in his 
youth, Mr. Van Aalst has been able 
to make a record for commercial 
bulb growing. He netted three 
thousand dollars from his two acres 
in western Washington last year. 
We import into this country an- 
nually more than $3,000,cco in Dutch 
bulbs, including tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissus. A very small per- 
centage is being grown for home 
consumption. After eleven years’ 
experimentation at _ Bellingham, 
Washington, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has demonstrated 
that climatic and soil conditions on 
Puget Sound are similar to those of 
Holland and ideal for bulb raising. 
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Bulbs have also been produced on a com- 
mercial scale in sections of Michigan, in 
the Willamette Valley, Oregon, in north- 
western California, and in the region 
round Norfolk, Virginia. 

A plant quarantine act which goes into 
effect in 1925 will prohibit further im- 
portation of all narcissus and daffodil 
bulbs, opening up wide possi- 
bilities for the domestic grower. 
If we are to continue to have 
our bowls of narcissus, the same 
little white flower which blooms 
on the living-room table of 
nearly every American home 
today, after 1925 they will have 
to be produced from home-grown 
bulbs. The act serves virtually 
as an embargo against these 
stocks. Nurserymen predict 
that it is only a matter of time 
before a similar embargo will be 
extended to tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs. The question is, how long 
will it be before tulips are “made 
in America” 

“There is no limit to the 
quantity of bulbs which it is 
possible to produce in the United 
States,” says Dr. David 
Griffiths, horticulturist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. “Good tulips can be 
grown here at a profit. We have climates 
that are unexcelled for their production. 
This, coupled with the prospect of a 
profit in the growing, should beget a new 
industry in America.” 


HAT the Dutch bulb farmers are be- 

coming interested in the possibilities of 
the Pacific Northwest as a new field, was 
revealed to me by the Vice-Consul of the 
Netherlands at Seattle, Mr. A. Vander- 
spek, who has received inquiries from his 
countrymen concerning the situation. 

“Undoubtedly many of the Dutch 
growers would come here, should the time 
ever arrive when the United States would 
restrict the importation of 
foreign bulbs,” said Mr. Van- 
derspek. 

The Dutch farmer has al- 
ways possessed his gay beds 
and borders. The Knicker- 
bockers, when they came from 
the Netherlands, brought the 
first bulb gardens to New 
York. Tracing the Dutch 
migration over the country, 
it is interesting to note that 
the tulip regions have fol- 
lowed them, down south into 
Pennsylvania, and again 
north and west into 
Michigan. 

In 1913 the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce do- 
nated ten acres of land to 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture for a bulb farm. ‘Tulips 
had never been grown here 
before on so large a scale. 
It was an interesting and 
successful experiment. 
Moist, mild winters and long dry sum- 
mers without rain, allowing the bulbs 
ample time to ripen, were exactly what 
was needed to bring the tulip to perfec- 
tion. Forcing tests of Bellingham grown 
tulips proved in some cases the superior- 
ity of the domestic stocks over the im- 
ported. 


up 


Tulips—Made in America: 








Hundreds of tulips now burst into 
bloom in the Bellingham fields every 
May. Besides the gardens of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, several commercial 
growers have established bulb farms 
there. Tourists come to see this outdoors 
flower show, a marvelous sight. Belling- 
ham, capitalizing its attraction, has 





Even in the Northwest the tulip doesn't get away entirely 


from Holland, for Dutch boys sort the bulbs 


christened itself Tulip Town and holds 
every spring a Tulip Festival which lasts 
for several days. A Tulip Queen is 
crowned and reigns over her court of 
blossoms. 

With a protective bulb embargo in 
operation, the demand for tulips, hya- 
cinths and narcissus would seem unlimit- 
ed. The United States consumes in 
tulips alone, 45 million a year. Add to 
this an increment occasioned by sugges- 
tive psychology and the market expands. 
Fashions in flowers are like fashions in 
dress. If your neighbors aspire to be rose 
fanciers, you will grow roses. But if 
every one is talking tulips, you will plant 
tulips in your garden. 

You buy your penny’s worth of bulbs 





Though setting out tulips is real work, the spirit is lightened by 
broad vistas of the brilliant blooms 


from the big consumers, the nurserymen 
and wholesale distributors. The Wool- 
worth stores take probably one of the 
largest consignments of bulbs imported 
into this country. Tulips for bedding 
purposes offer another important source 
of sale. Large individual consumers of 
bulbs are park systems, country clubs, 


Jessie Wilkinson 
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magnificent estates of millionaires and 
independent fanciers. 

From the grower’s standpoint the best 
and most stable market for his bulbs is 
with the florists who force them for winter 
flowering. 

The warm moist atmosphere of the 
hothouse coaxes the bulbs into blossom 
in mid-winter. Tulips are divided 
into two classes: the early flow- 
ering, or short stemmed varie- 
ties, which bloom in the fields 
near the end of April; and the 
late, or long-stemmed ones 
which come to blossom out- 
doors in May. 

Early in January and Feb- 
ruary the florist’s window begins 
to be filled with paper-jacketed 
pots of the early Couleur de 
Cardinal, a deep red, rich velvety 
tulip. Then these bright har- 
bingers of spring appear every- 
where; for the Couleur de 
Cardinal, florists say, is more 
popular than any other flower 
to carry Valentine greetings. 
Full many a swain can not 
resist the significance of these 
red, heart-shaped blossoms, 
once the tender season of February 14 
rolls round. 

“But how about roses—surely nothing 
can crowd red roses from the limelight—”’ 
I protested 1 in alarm to a florist, the pro- 
prietor of one of Seattle’s large shops. 

He laughed. 

“No—I guess nothing will ever quite 
take the place of red roses for lovers’ 
greetings, he replied. “But you might 
say that tulips are running them a close 
second in popularity. You see, the Pride 
of Haarlem tulip is just exactly the same 
color and size as the American Beauty 
rose.” 

He pointed to a marble pedestal nearby, 
where crimson tulip beauties overflowed 
a great bowl. 

“Cut tulips are cheaper 
than roses, ranging in price 
from $1.50 to $4.00 a dozen, 
while roses cost $6 and $7. 
Another reason vital to their 
sale is that tulips keep for 
a longer period of time; 
placed in water in a warm 
room, roses will last only 
three or four days, while 
tulips remain unwilted from 
eight to ten. The tulip is a 
hardier flower, blooming 
naturally in the field for 
from ten to twenty days. 
Roses on the bush never 
last that long.” 

The public is being edu- 
cated to buy potted tulips 
all winter long, until the 
sunshine of May brings the 
natural tall Darwins into 
the fields. For these a big 
demand comes at Mother’s 
Day, says the florist, when 
enormous quantities of the 
cut tulips are sent out to mothers 
everywhere. From his one shop in Seattle 
more than fifty thousand were sold over 
the counter last year at this season. 

And, with public demand of this kind 
assuring growers that they will be taken 
care of, the tulip business in the North- 
west is becoming a stabilized industry. 
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HE main artery of transcontinental 

motor travel along the route of the 

old Overland Trail, the route 

followed by the Mormons and the 
goldseekers before the railroad came, is 
the Lincoln Highway. The map shows 
this highway entering the southern part 
of Wyoming, passing through Cheyenne 
and Laramie, reaching its highest ele- 
vation in the Rockies, 8800 feet, between 
these two cities and entering Utah 
through the Wasatch range at a 7550-foot 
summit. From Salt Lake City the 
Lincoln Highway swings south to avoid 


the salt marsh at the southern end of 
Great Salt Lake and crosses Nevada via 
Ely, Eureka, Austin and Fallon. An 
alternative route west from Salt Lake City 
is the Victory Highway via the so-called 
Wendover cut-off built across the salt flats 
and traversing the Sagebrush State via 
Elkoand Winnemucca. The Victory High- 
way joins the Lincoln Highway at Wads- 
worth and continues over the same routes 
across the Sierra to the paved roads of 
California. 

The Lincoln Highway has, as the map 
shows, the greater mileage of gravel- 





surfaced and graded road, though much 
work has also been done on the northern 
route. The selection of the route depends 
upon road conditions between Salt Lake 
City and the Nevada boundary during 
the coming summer. 

Study of this map, compiled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and confined to that 
part of the highway system of the Far 
West being built with Federal aid, shows 
that the longest stretches of unimproved 
road are in the sparsely settled states of 
Nevada and Utah. These states have 
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almost reached the limit of their resources 
and in the future it will be necessary to 
improve many of their interstate high- 
ways with Federal funds alone. Since 
their area consists largely of untaxed 
government land and since the roads are 
needed for cross-country rather than local 
trafic, their request that the Federal 
government go it alone is justified. 

The map shows graphically the four- 
types of road—paved, gravel-surfaced, 
graded earth and unimproved—the motor- 
ist will encounter. It also shows the 
principal summits and indicates the con- 


nections. ..It shows the character, for 
instance, of three out of the four roads 
entering Yellowstone National Park and 
it contains the major portion of the sys- 
tem connecting the various national parks 
of the Far West. It demonstrates that 
Colorado has a well-planned and improved 
system of roads through the Rockies, 
with several passes rising above 9coo feet. 
Of course on mountain roads brakes and 
motor should be in good condition to 
avoid danger. 

Beyond Denver, Ogden and Salt Lake 
City are the focal points. From these 


cities well traveled highways branch’ off 
southwest to Zion National Park, Los 
Angeles and San Diego; northwest the 
modern road follows the Oregon Trail 
through Pocatello and Twin Falls to the 
Columbia River basin and Puget Sound. 
Along the Pacific Coast a practically con- 
tinuous pavement stretches from British 
Columbia to Mexico. 

This is the second of a series of motor- 
road maps of the Far West. The third 
map showing the principal motor arteries 
of the Pacific Northwest will appear in the 
May issue. 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








The Quinault Queen of Indian Beauty 
A Salvager of Lost Ships 


A Human Dynamo and His Hobbies 
The Mainspring of Old Farthful Inn 








A Modern Tribal Maid 
HEBUS-CHEPAY, legendary Ve- 


nus of Western Indian folk-lore, 

has returned to earth. She is Miss 

Marie Lohre, sixteen-year-old In- 
dian high-school girl of Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, who has been adjudged the most 
beautiful Indian maiden of the West. 
The charming native beauty has already 
been crowned, selected from a field of 
seventy-eight contestants living in Alaska, 
Canada, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 











Washington, and she is representative of 
the Indian type of culture and refinement 
which is replacing the squalid race of 
Siwashes that once existed in Alaska and 
along the shores and inlands of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. 

The selection of Miss Lohre as the 
queen of Indian pulchritude is linked with 
an interesting native legend. 

Many moons ago, according to this 
quaint legend, there dwelt in solitude on 
the scenic slopes of the Olympic Range 
an Indian girl of such surpassing grace 


Seventy-eight Indian girls living in Alaska, Canada, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon coveted the distinction of being officially declared the most beautiful descendant 


of the West's first families. 


To Miss Marie Lohre of the Quinault tribe went the honor. 


She is sixteen years old and in high-school at Aberdeen, Washington 


and exquisite loveliness that the young 
braves for miles round neglected their 
hunting, ror did they toil. Instead, they 
spent their waking hours seeking the love 
of this maiden. The old women of the 
lodges called her Chebus-Chepay. 

“Tn lilied tongue her sweet story is told 
when the little winds that stray in nooks 
and glades become insistent and the 
Indian kneels in devout worship and offers 
a prayer,” runs the story, as gathered by 
Hugh Howell, Indian author. 

Miss Lohre is a member of the Quinault 
tribe and a daughter of Tamaneweis, 
Indian medicine woman. Lohre is the 
name of her step-father. Lithe and 
graceful as a faun, she interprets most of 
the dances of her tribe, as well as classical 
dances learned in modern studios. She 
intends to continue her education through 
the University of Washington, devoting 
her life to uplift work among her peoples 
in Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 

In contrast with the refinement and 
charm of the progressive Western Indian 
of today was the observation of Lieuten- 
ant Charles Wilkes, head of the United 
States expedition which rounded the 
world in 1838-42. In exploring Puget 
Sound in 1841, Lieutenant Wilkes in his 
diary | declared that the Indians he met 
were “of the lowest type, of an intelli- 
gence comparable to the South Sea 
savage, and wearing scanty garb.” ‘This 
diary has recently been uncovered by 
Professor Edmund S. Meany, historian 
of the University of Washington. 

The Indians of today in the Pacific 
Northwest have advanced themselves 
largely through their own efforts and the 
modern Indian youth is as progressive 
as his pale-face brother. 

In Alaska, even in the far-flung out- 
posts of Uncle Sam’s last frontier in the 
Arctic, the natives, who embrace the 
Indian and Eskimo races, are at a high 
stage of advancement through the work 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Here, in the shadow of the Arctic 
Circle, modern native villages are pros- 
pering, equipped with town governments, 
electric lights, sanitary hospitals, movie 
shows and all other modern conveniences. 

Marie Lohre, beautiful and intelligent, 
is a present-day example of racial ad- 
vancement. GILBERT Gorpon. 


. @ 
Dean of the West Coast Divers 
APTAIN Thomas P. H. Whitelaw and 


his wreckers are proceeding to salvage 
the wreck.” 

This plain statement has for the past 
fifty-five years concluded newspaper 
accounts of nearly every Pacific coast 
shipwreck of importance. The average 
reader has passed it by with scant notice, 
taking the attempt to salvage a wrecked 
vessel as a matter of course, never even 
pausing to conjecture what it involves. 
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But in marine circles the man who has 
braved the dangers attendant upon 
handling the big wrecks of this long 
period is nothing short of a hero and 
tales of his prowess are passed from lip to 
lip. His reputation, too, is more than 
local. It was to Captain Whitelaw that 
Washington telegraphed some months 
ago when seven United States destroyers 
were wrecked off the rocks of Point 
Honda. His report that they were beyond 
salvaging was accepted by naval authori- 
ties as final. 

From Alaska to Mexico during these 
many years, in tremendous seas, treach- 
erous undertows, pounding surfs and un- 
chartered dangers, Captain Whitelaw 
has gone quietly about his daring work. 
He has salvaged 289 vessels of many 
descriptions and figures that this has 
meant 15,680 trips below the water for 
himself and his men. Cargoes of fabulous 
value have been brought up by him from 
the bottom of the sea and many crafts 
restored to service and long usefulness. 

Captain Whitelaw is a Scotchman, 
born on the other side and still betraying 
the land of his birth in richly burred Rs. 
He was apprenticed to the sea at the age 
of twelve, learning his sailoring in the 
East Indian trade. When a lad of sixteen 
he came ashore in California and for a 
while worked in a Calistoga winery. But 
the sea called and he soon shipped, this 
time on the George Wright on the trip 
in which she laid the first cable across 
Behring strait. He next learned ship 
carpentering at the Hunter’s Point dry- 
dock in San Francisco bay. Incidentally 
he became an expert diver and acquired 
the art of handling cofferdams. 

This experience led him to see the 
opportunity for establishing a Pacific 
coast wrecking business and in 1868 he 
made the venture, going in on his own 
account. Almost immediately he was 
recognized as an able man and in time 
won reputation and modest fortune. He 
now lives in a substantial home in the 
exclusive Piedmont section of the bay 
region, and with his gentle wife, also 
Scotch, recently celebrated his fifty- 
fourth wedding anniversary. Still active- 
ly on the job, he maintains an office near 
the San Francisco waterfront and holds 
himself ready, day and night, to answer 
the emergency call of a ship in distress. 
A crew of ten to fourteen men finds steady 
employment with him, while big wrecks 
frequently augment this number to fifty 
or sixty men. 

Among the notable undertakings that 
Captain Whitelaw has put over is the 
floating of the Pacific Mail wooden 
steamer Constitution which was burned in 
San Francisco harbor in the eighties. On 
board was a half million dollars in bullion 
as well as the passengers’ baggage. The 
entire shell of the vessel was burned and 
in the attempts to save her the hull was 
knocked full of holes. These had to be 
patched, under water, of course, pre- 
liminary to the floating. After weeks of 
strenuous work Captain Whitelaw de- 
livered the salvaged ship alongside the 
old mail dock at the foot of Sixteenth 
street, every cent of that half million 
safe. He personally guarded the treasure 
the last five days of the raising, never sleep- 
ing a wink, day or night, for this period. 
After it was over, he says, he went home 
and slept thirty hours in one stretch. 
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Captain Thomas P. H. Whitelaw has been salvaging wrecked ships on the Pacific coast 


for fifty-five years. 
what the hardship and danger. 


It's a great life and he has never weakened, no matter 
From Alaska to Mexico he has saved 


289 vessels, making 15,680 trips below water for himself and men 


The raising of the Umatilla from fifty- 
four feet of water in Esquimault bay is 
one of Captain Whitelaw’s accomplish- 
ments that made a stir in marine circles 
and has gone down in marine history. 
This big steamer was wrecked off Cape 
Flattery and towed to the landlocked 
harbor of Esquimault where she went to 
the bottom. It took six months’ time 
and a crew of ten divers working con- 
tinuously to raise her, a cofferdam being 
built in the process. After many years of 
service the Umatilla sank again, off the 
coast of China, and was lost. 

Captain Whitelaw’s two-hundredth 
wreck was the Rosencranz and her sal- 
vaging added greatly to his reputation. 
The Rosencranz buckled up on a huge 
rock which had to be blasted away as the 
first step in the undertaking. “A mighty 
ticklish job, that,” is the Captain’s 
modest admission. A painting of this 
steamer is one of his prized possessions 
and hangs in his home. 

Among the more superstitious of sea- 
faring men Captain Whitelaw is often 


accredited with having super powers, but 
the salvaging of a wrecked vessel, he 
says, is a matter of pure science. It 
resolves itself to a problem of displace- 
ment similar to that which every school- 
boy is given to solve in his physics classes. 
The old Captain’s class-room was the sea 
and the ship and there is no better place 
to learn both the science and the practical 
process, he declares. 

Captain Whitelaw first ascertains the 
capacity of the sunken vessel, the nature 
and amount of cargo. He then endeavors 
to discover the extent and character of 
the damage. Bottles of lime water, 
broken in the wreck, frequently aid in 
locating the holes. The lime water can be 
traced by milky currents, just as a river 
shows up some distance out in the sea or 
bay into which it empties. 

Jivers are equipped with telephones 
and electric lights and make all necessary 
or possible repairs underneath the water. 
This is highly perilous work. Tides, 
undertows, rocks, sharks, the octopus 
and other denizens of the deep are all to 
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Many years of perilous service have left Captain Whitelaw pul 
seventy-seven years young instead of old. His laughter is yol 
full-lunged, boyish. He is eager, alert, “‘spry’”. “I feel the $0 | 
salt water a bit now,” he confesses, ‘‘and have to look out ‘ 
for my toes. Once it was all the same to me whether I was sai 
in to my ankles or armpits.” : 
He also is a booster for the ancient Greek philosophy of see 
moderation in all things. ‘Moderation and the sea have wa 
been the word for me,” he says. “All things are good when rus 
used in moderation.” der 
The fascination, the beauty, the lure of the sea find an va 
eloquent advocate in him. “The sea is even religious,” he says, dat 
“but then the desert is that, too. Every man’s life work sal 
should get into his blood and beat there. Then it becomes Lo 
worth while.” sor 
Even a glance at this ruddy, aged Captain whose eye, rai 
blue as the sea, twinkles as it does in noonday lights, suggests 
that he has done nothing less nor found a lesser satisfaction. to 
Mira Mactay. 
sta 
uv all 
A World-Record Riparian ‘a 
BoxIsH enthusiasm, tireless energy and a persistent vision jul 
of big things to be accomplished—Ed Fletcher is a human tin 
dynamo because in his make-up he has unfailingly combined ext 
these three elements. That they have led him to success is $1 
proved by his steady record of achievements between the ad 
ages of sixteen and fifty. As a lad he hustled his first job and to 
has been hustling ever since. col 
At sixteen young Ed was learning business methods in an 
environment of cabbages, carrots, crabapples and all the other to 
vegetables and fruits that go to the grocery and allied trades de 
via a commission house. Soon he conceived the idea of pur- nil 
veying them under his own name and on his own account, Ri 
covering most.of San Diego county, in the southern part of de 
California, on a bicycle. To save time he often shouldered $2 
the bicycle and cut across country when the road was too to 
winding to suit him. Thus he developed the quality of ow 
directness and the trick of conserving time and stored up a rol 
At fifteen Ed Fletcher got himself a job in a commission house. At tremendous <r wie ones of energy from which he apparently has ch 
: : : : . never drawn the limit. 
een he was a the produce business for himself. At fifty he is A valued customer out near the Pauma Creek section of the of 
credited with having filed on or reserved more riparian rights than county was one Frank Salmons who dabbled in real estate at wa 
any living being—they do say he has water on the brain! Highway odd intervals. Rumor had it the Government was about to int 
development is another hobby of Ed, erstwhile purveyor of vegetables purchase large acreage thereabouts for an Indian reservation res 
and Salmons had tied up several thousand sai 
be contended with. When sufficient water per minute. Long experience has acres on option. The astuteness of Sal- est 
repairs are made, giant pumps force the given him a skill which is akin to instinct mons, or the estimated value of the land to 
water out of the wreck faster than the or a sixth sense, he says, but there’s no at that time, may be judged by the fact th 
sea can let it in. Captain Whitelaw has mystery or secret about the work; only that Salmons had risked all of $350 on Wz 
pumps with a capacity: of 215 tons per plain science, plain common sense, plenty the deal. In the course of time the he 
minute. When he started his career the of danger. Plenty of Scotch stubbornness, aggravating slowness of the Government sh 
best pumps only threw fifty-two tons of is another asset, he admits. in buying the land for reservation lat 
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purposes so worried Salmons that he opened his heart to the 
young vegetable salesman, explaining his dilemma in having 
so much money tied up indefinitely. 

“T’ll give you $175 for a half interest in your options,” 
said young Fletcher. 

Salmons accepted with alacrity and Fletcher, who could not 
see any immediate action on the reservation project but who 
was greatly impressed by the water and power possibilities, 
rushed into San Diego to sell the idea of water and power 
development. But San Diego was not impressed with any 
vast schemes proposed by striplings. However, “‘nothing 
daunted,” as the story books say, young Fletcher, vegetable 
salesman (in his own right, to be sure), went forthwith to 
Los Angeles and tried to sell water power to no less a per- 
sonage than Henry E. Huntington, to run his Pacific Electric 
railway with. 

“Tf what you say is true,” said Huntington, after listening 
to his enthusiastic visitor, ‘I’m interested.” 

“Well, if what I say is not verified by your engineers I’ll 
stand their expenses up to $1000,” answered Fletcher, with 
all the assurance of an independent purveyor of vegetables. 

That was a score or so of years ago and now Ed Fletcher’s 
land, water and power projects, as an individual or in con- 
junction with progressive capitalists whom he has at various 
times interested, have covered the strategical locations in the 
extreme southern end of California. He has expended nearly 
$11,000,0co in development of the natural resources and 
added approximately fifty thousand acres of irrigable lands 
to the wealth of the West through projects completed or in 
course of development. 

A typical illustration of his methods was a flying trip east 
to see President Ripley of the Santa Fe when the railway 
decided to abandon its attempt to raise eucalyptus trees on 
nine thousand acres it owned near Del Mar. Fletcher “sold” 
Ripley on the railway making its first venture in water 
development on this land and persuaded him to put more than 
$2,000,000 additional money into what appeared at the time 
to be a failure. The result is the Rancho Santa Fe with its 
own dam, reservoir and water enough for much of the sur- 
rounding country which Fletcher had in the meantime pur- 
chased and on which he is building a town of his own. 

While dealing in large areas and being the instigator of much 
of the water development round San Diego, Fletcher has also 
watched the smaller things which would sooner or later play 
into these larger ones. He is credited with having filed on or 
reserved more riparian rights than any living being and is 
said never to have sold a piece of land in his extensive rea! 
estate operations without inserting a clause which reserved 
to himself any riparian rights which might accrue, even if 
that reservation was at the expense of his commission when he 
was selling for others. Those who jest in San Diego say that 
he has water on the brain, but those who have reputations for 
shrewdness look their shrewdest and remark that sooner or 
later the jesters will have to come to the redoubtable Ed for 
water at his own price. 

Of course “Colonel Ed.” (who, incidentally, is only six feet 
four) has done many other notable things because men of his 
type simply have to keep moving. Good roads are a hobby 
with him and he has had a great deal to do with highway- 
development up the coast and east from San Diego, being 
president of the Borderland Highways Association. The 
“‘Colonel’’ prefix to his name was really earned by eleven years 
service in the National Guard and is not a mere political 
appendage. 

The Fletchers have a flourishing household of ten children, 
seven boys and three girls. At this writing one of the boys 
holds two world’s swimming records, has graduated as presi- 
dent of his college class and is now working his way through 
the Panama Canal and to Europe to fit himself for ‘the diplo- 
matic service. 

Frank Salmons, the Colonel’s joint partner in most of his 
projects, tells a story about one of these boys which shows how 
the irrepressible Colonel never overlooks a bet in the face of 


defeat. 

“He named one of the ‘more recent’ boys after me,” said 
Salmons, ‘‘and one day, in a determined effort to sell me on 
some project he was enthusing over, finally made this appeal: 

“Great guns, Frank, won’t you help me on this? Didn’t I 
name one of my own babies after you?” 
“Yes, you did,” replied Salmons, “but not till after you ran 
out of names!” ; 


Ep Davipson. 
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Mrs. Adelaide Underwood has been a successful hotel manager 
in Yellowstone National Park for twenty-five years, sixteen 
of them as business executive of Old Faithful Inn 


The Lady of the Inn 


HO runs Old Faithful Inn, that rustic hotel in Yellowstone 

National Park, one of Uncle Sam’s playgrounds for his 
110,020,0co nieces and nephews? Mrs. Adelaide Underwood- 
the only woman manager in Yellowstone. It is twenty-five y ears 
since she first went there as housekeeper for the long since 
abandoned Norris Hotel. Before the season was over the super- 
intendent called her into the office and surprised her by saying, 
“T have a hotel for you next summer.” 

“For me?” she gasped. ‘“‘Why, do you think I could run one?” 

“T know you can,” laughed the superintendent. 

That was the beginning of Adelaide Underwood’s hotel career 
and she has been running hotels in Yellowstone ever since. For 
the past fifteen years she has managed Old Faithful Inn and 
every year the job i is growing bigger and bigger, as Yellowstone 
Park grows more and more popular. Every spring with the 
assistance of her first lieutenant, Miss M. Horbach, she engages 
a new force of employes, a brand new organization, and trains 
them for the strenuous season ahead. In the spring of the year 
she hires as many as one hundred and seventy. On a record day 
she accommodated two thousand persons. 

Fidelity to her job is Mrs. Underwood’s chief characteristic. 
When she wants a thing done she camps on the trail of that 
thing until it is accomplished. Therein lies the secret of her 
managerial success. She remembers every detail, and scrubbing 
stands at the head of the list demanding attention. The Inn 
must shine and, perforce,it does shine. She knows the art of 
selecting and training efficient material for employes. 

There are mainsprings and mainsprings, but the human main- 
spring that runs Old Faithful is one that concentrates upon 
making it literally faithful to the hordes of Americans who come 
and go year after year. Although the result seems automatic 
in its smoothness, in the background there is always moving a 
serene figure, a tall angular woman with gray hair, keen gray 
eyes that see everything, a kindly countenance, a quiet dignity 
and a wealth of energy that she knows how to conserve. 

Harriet GEITHMANN. 
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Jenny's wrath broke its bounds. ‘Sometime I t‘ink 
mebbe I gotta kill you, Casco!” 


ASCO BILLY, with one hand up- 

raised to push open the decrepit 

gate, paused uncertainly. For the 

past hour, as his plodding feet had 
brought him nearer to the wife of his 
bosom, the cloud of doubt that had en- 
gulfed Casco had grown darker and 
darker. Two months now he had been 
absent from hearth and home, far down 
the river on a sniping expedition with 
Jim Bluejay, of whose reputation on the 
Deep Valley reservation the less said the 
better. And their efforts had not paid 
overly well if one looked at the trip solely 
from the viewpoint of base commercial- 
ism. True, they had secured some gold— 
one could always do that on any of the 
worked out gravel bars—but even Casco’s 
unquenchable optimism was not proof 
against the fact that the cash return for 
two months’ work was not commensurate 
with the time spent on actual labor with 
pick and gold pan. Jenny would be 
peevish, Casco knew, but he had hoped 
she would not be too violent until the 
edge of her anger had dulled and the 
neutrality—more or less armed—that 
was characteristic of the Casco menage, 
reestablished. 

But Casco’s pause was not a long one. 
He thrilled at the prospect of once more 
setting foot under a dinner table with 
reasonable assurance that things to eat 
would be on that table. Jenny always 
had things to eat. Casco remembered 
that and the thought decided him. He 
pushed open the creaking gate and set 
his face toward home. But as he trudged 





up the footpath the prodi- 
gal eyed his surroundings 
sharply in an attempt to 
forecast the reception he 
might receive. Casco had 
not forgotten the verbal 
explosion his announced 
decision of prospecting with 
Jim Bluejay had caused. 
Also, he remembered clearly 
that Jenny, undaunted by 
her man’s oft repeated 
complaints of no work to be 
found, had gone so far as 
to secure a job for him in 
the hay fields of the big Jackson ranch. 
But Casco and his pal, fired as much by 
the rosy delights of fishing and loafing in 
an Eve-less paradise along the Klamath 
as by thoughts of the gold they might 
secure, had, like the Arabs, stolen away 
in the night. Hay fields! Huh! 

But this morning, tact was going to be 
needed in the opening negotiations with 
Jenny, that was certain. Whether her 
liege lord was hanging round the home 
cabin, reluctantly obeying her sharp 
tongued directions anent the cutting of 
wood for her ever steaming wash boiler 
and listlessly hoeing the dyspeptic garden 
or was off on some wild goose chase of his 
own, made little difference to Jenny. She 
washed clothes for white folks and col- 
lected the money therefor, regardless of 
Casco’s vapid meanderings. Casco had 
long ceased to wonder at this peculiar yen 
for work that Jenny seemed to possess. 
He was satisfied that he and his wife were 
constituted differently and that was all 
there was to it. 

As Casco urged his reluctant feet slowly 
up the path he meditated on how much of 
Jenny’s anger still smoldered. His last 
departure from the family wickiup had 
been garnished with some painful details. 
In fact, some of the whizzing things that 
had followed him out the door on that 
occasion would have put him in the agency 
hospital had his departure been delayed 
for a split second. Now, Casco hoped 
that Jenny would be good-natured, or at 
least not start making war medicine until 
he had time to display the result of his 
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By Charles V. Brereton 
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Casco Goes Wild, ete. 


Illustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


OME months ago, when the last of the “‘Casco Billy’’ 
stories appeared, the Editors discovered that Casco had 
made many friends among SUNSET readers, friends who 
wanted him back. So here he is again, as lazy, as shiftless 
an Indian-afraid-of-his-wife as ever—in trouble again, too! 


mining venture. When that much was 
done, Casco felt that peace could be 
restored. He fumbled in a shirt pocket 
and as his fingers closed over a tiny 
cylinder that reposed there his courage 
mounted. He even felt for a moment 
that even though the visible returns of his 
labor were not so much as wages go, 
Jenny should still be proud of a man who 
brought all his earnings home instead of 
stopping first at Bill Clive’s soft drink 
emporium, as other reservation habitants 


did. 
Bur despite his beliefs, Casco was a firm 


proponent of preparedness and as he 
approached the sagging shanty he knew 
as home he scouted carefully, as does any 
good explorer in the presence of a possible 
enemy. From the shade of the drooping 
walnut beside the cabin there came the 
“thrud,” “thrud” of wet clothes ener- 
getically rubbed on a washboard. Jenny 
was at work, as usual. At Casco’s 
approach a gray cat, sunning himself on 
the doorstep in blissful somnolence, slid 
under the house as if sensing an impending 
disturbance: through the open door the 
returning wanderer could see a scrawny 
white rooster and his dowdy harem 
foraging for crumbs on the kitchen floor. 
The very quietness was disturbing but 
Casco straightened his drooping shoulders 
and forced a cheerful, ingratiating smile. 
Casco instinctively knew much about the 
psychological value of a good approach. 

“Hullo, Jenny,” he chirruped, “I 
gittin’ home.” 

At the words, Jenny’s ample form 
snapped erect and she turned to face her 
recalcitrant husband. No sound issued 
from her tightly compressed lips but her 
eyes spoke volumes as their frigid gaze 
traveled from Casco’s dusty, gaping shoes 
to the crown of his battered hat. Jenny 
wasn’t over her mad yet. Casco could 
see that and his assumed attitude of airy 
nonchalance gave place to an overwhelm- 
ing wave of nervous apprehension. His 
eyes lost their cheerful gleam and in their 
wavering sought objectives that promised 
solace to a wounded spirit. Jenny must 
be cheered up at once by a recital of her 


WoO) 
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husband’s good fortune. As his wife 
moved toward him with a surprisingly 
light step for one so ponderous, Casco 
clumped briskly into the cabin and 
dropped into a chair, at the same time 
producing a small, heavy vial from his 
pocket. Jenny, dripping arms bared to 





Collisions were of small moment now. Casco craved room and plenty of it. He shot toward the door 


the elbow, stood in the doorway and eyed 
him stolidly. 

“See,” the prodigal bubbled, “I bin 
workin’ like hell. I ketchum go-old. 
Lotsa money.” Casco drew the cork and 
poured a grain or two into one dusky 
palm, gloating over the tiny objects as 
he rolled them round. Jenny was not as 
much impressed as Casco had hoped she 
would be. She sniffed. 

“How much money that stuff be?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Jim Bluejay, he say ’bout twenty-five 
dollar,” Casco explained, his smiling 
volubility designed to break down Jenny’s 
icy air. “All we git, we divide even up. 
I git half.” 

“Dem money all you git for workin’ 
two month?” ‘This time Jenny’s tone was 
slightly solicitous and, his wits dulled 
by the strain under which he labored, 
Casco was fooled thereby. He volunteer- 
ed entirely too much information. 

“Ye-ah, dem water give out. Me an’ 
Jim goin’ back when water runnin’ again. 
I goin’-—” But this time Jenny’s wrath 
broke forth in an explosion of sound, some 
of which Casco’s throbbing ear drums 
made out to be words of dangerous 
import. 

“You bin goin’ off down river wit’ dem 
good for nuttin’ Jim Bluejay an’ loafin’ 
for two month an’ all you got is twenty- 
five dollar,” Jenny squalled. ‘Everybody 
on reservation bin workin’ in hay field 
all summer an’ gittin’ two dollar a day. 
Sometime I t’ink mebbe I gotta kill you, 


Casco Pans Out: 


Casco. You too much dam trouble all 
time.” 
Self preservation is the first law of 


nature and Casco was pre-eminently a 


child of nature. Therefore, forgetful of 
his gold dust and willing to postpone into 
the distant and nebulous future any 


attempt to mollify the partner of his joys 
and sorrows, Casco sprang from the chair 
and edged toward the back door as Jenny 
surged toward him in vociferous fury. 
In common with all abused wives, Jenny 
believed the greatest insult her man could 
offer her was to attempt to walk out when 
she was orating for his especial benefit. 
And more so when, as now, this oration 
was the pent up accumulation of two 
months’ grim waiting. 

Words failing, Jenny made a dive for 
the kitchen sink and Casco shot toward 
the door. He hardly noted that in his 
flight he collided with the rickety table, 
sending everything on it crashing to the 
floor. Collisions were of small moment 
just now. Casco craved room and plenty 
of it. He yearned for a great stretch of 
flat terrain void of obstructions. None of 
the wide open spaces would be at all too 
wide just now if he could only gain them 
with a minimum of physical injury. 
Casco almost stepped on the white 
rooster as he wafted himself toward the 
welcome sunlight, subconsciously noting 
even in his haste, the butcher knife that 
chunked into the door casing, quivering 
like a living thing as the soft wood stopped 
its flight. 

This time Casco’s feet were not reluc- 
tant as they stirred up the dust of the 
footpath. Safety lay ahead of him, dire 
things of which he could only surmise 
the worst certainly were behind. Casco’s 
speed was as the scintillating speed of the 
humming bird but a command, as entirely 
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different from Jenny’s former incoherent 
ravings as day is from night in the cold 
menace it carried, penetrated the rush of 
air that whizzed past the fugitive’s ears. 

“You Casco Bill! Stop!’ Casco 
glanced back—and stopped! The soles 
of his feet burned with the friction of his 
skidding as he turned like a mechanical 
toy and gazed in fascinated horror 
squarely into the twin muzzles of shotgun 
barrels that took on the 
proportions of a pair of 
nail kegs. From _ behind 
those grim, unwavering 
circles, Jenny spoke again. 

“You git back here an’ 
cut wood for stove dam 
quick, Mr. Casco. I goin’ 
quit foolin’ wit’ you now 
an’ make you work.” 

As Casco turned toward 
the woodpile and his hair 
again settled down on his 
prickling scalp he grinned 
feebly. He knew Jenny, 
and knew also that now the 
preliminary fireworks were 
over there was no imme- 
diate danger of physical 
injury. Although the first 
moments of his homecom- 
ing had been hectic, the 
prodigal had won his point. 
Jenny would never in the 
world have had recourse to 
that shotgun if she had 
not actually desired him 
to remain. In his relief, 
Casco actually attacked 
the woodpile with some- 
thing akin to enthusiasm. 
The important thing now 
was that getting wood for 
the stove meant that 
Jenny intended to cook. 
Also, cooking implied things to eat and 
Casco was hungry. Even to himself he 
admitted that. 


HILE Casco plied the axe on the iron- 

hard oak limbs he could hear Jenny 
rattling stove lids and the swish of her 
broom as she cleaned up the mess from 
the overturned table. He reached the 
doorway with a double armful of wood 
just in time to meet the white rooster and 
his cackling wives in full flight from the 
kitchen. 

“Dem rooster gittin’ to be dam 
nuisance,” quoth Jenny conversationally. 
“He under foot all time, hunting for 
things to eat. I bin sell dem chicken first 
time I git good price.” 

Casco said nothing. Jenny’s casual 
tone indicated clearly that she was willing 
to restore him his former place by the 
fireside despite her recent flare of anger. 
His eyes searched the room for signs of 
his tiny bottle of gold dust but it was not 
in sight. Jenny’s cleaning had _ been 
thorough. Outside, the rooster and his 
harem scratched with hoarse quarks of 
joy among some pieces of broken crockery 
and tiny splinters of glass that Jenny had 
swept from the kitchen. Oh well, the 
gold was gone. It has served its purpose 
and its loss might be a dangerous subject 
for discussion right now. Let sleeping 
dogs lie. You betcha. 

Jenny, too, seemed willing to forget 
the happenings of the morning and by 
the time dinner—the best Casco had 





32 
eaten for many weeks—was over, the 
Casco domicile fairly radiated an atmos- 
phere of connubial bliss. Even the gray 
cat had emerged from hiding and now 
purred contentedly under the stove. 

And into this haven of domestic peace 
there came, with a clashing of not too 
new gears and a squealing of brakes, one 
Gus Schmaltz, the Deep Valley store 
keeper, fat and prosperous from his years 
of operating an Indian trading station. 
Jenny looked up inquiringly. 

“What dem old Gus want?” she mut- 
tered. “Henever goany place unless he col- 
lectin’ money. I don’t owe him nuttin’.” 

The memory of something almost for- 
gotten gave Casco a twinge. He believed 
he knew the object of the trader’s visit. 
When he and Bluejay had departed on 
their last excursion they had obtained 
credit for various things from Schmaltz 
and that bill was still unpaid. For the 
wrath of the trader, Casco did not care. 
Casco had nothing on which Schmaltz’s 
fat fingers could close but who could tell 
how Jenny would receive this new element 
of disturbance? Would she again seek 
to bathe in the gore of her mate? Casco 
hoped not. But though he, himself, 
maintained a stony silence, his spouse was 
not long left in doubt as to the trader’s 
purpose. Schmaltz ignored Jenny com- 
pletely as he addressed Casco. 


Casco Pans Out: 








“Vell, you got my money today? I let 
you have it grub und I aint seen you for 
two months. Dot money you should give 
to me right now.” 

Casco could not force his wavering 
gaze to meet the trader’s beady orbs. 
Something would happen now, sure. He 
felt the icy breath of impending doom. 
And then his wandering eyes met the look 
that Jenny flashed at him. A thrill shot 
through him—an unbelievably delicious 
thrill. With the uncanny telepathy of 
those who have traveled a long way on 
life’s path together, Casco and Jenny 
often understood each other thoroughly 
without the use of spoken words. And 
now, instantly, Casco knew that Jenny 
was thinking of the twenty-five dollars 
she had caused him to lose that-morning. 
She realized that she alone was to blame 
because Casco had no money to pay this 
bill. Jenny answered before Casco could 
force his numbed tongue to form words. 

“How much dem bill Casco owe?” 

“Five dollars he owes me for two 
months now,” ‘Schmaltz answered, ‘‘und 
a7 to have it today, else der constable 

call. 

This was in line with Schmaltz’s usual 
tactics. What the constable could or 
could not legally do, Schmaltz never said, 
but any Indian who was faced with this 
dire threat always paid up promptly, 
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particularly so as the constable was always 
an employe of Schmaltz’s. Running a 
reservation trading post is a profession 
by itself and in that profession Schmaltz 
was one of the shining lights. But Jenny, 
herself, was a canny trader. Casco knew 
she had the money with which to pay 
that bill if she wanted to do so; therefore 
he gasped at the effrontery of her answer. 

I aint got money now. No money 
’tall. Mebbe you take work, trade 
sumpin? Huh?” 

“T vouldn’t giff dot feller a dollar a veek 
for der vork he does by me,” Schmaltz’s 
stubby thumb indicated the meekly 
silent Casco, “‘und I dunno vat you got to 
trade.” 

“T gottum chicken,” Jenny said sweet- 
ly. She was playing her hand carefully. 
Casco saw that as he remembered her 
earlier remark about the white rooster and 
his predatory harem. “Dem chicken, 
he’s wort’ dollar ’piece now.” 

Schmaltz winced visibly. It was true 
that chickens were worth a dollar each 
in Deep Valley at this time of the year. 
Also, he remembered the juggling of 
Casco’s account so that a two dollar 
debit had become five dollars in the course 
of time. Schmaltz was that kind of a 
store keeper. But he had demanded his 
money immediately and these people 
(Continued on page 56) 











Bouncing out of the weed patch, the rooster gobbled that worm. Then his clucking wives saw their liege lord, feet 
braced and wings flapping, slide rapidly across the rough ground 
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“Seats Down Front di 


Since Women Have Appeared on the Chinese Stage, 
Chinatown’s Theaters Are Booming 


HERE is a boom in theatricals 

in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 

and this boom is interesting 

from several standpoints. The 
Lun Hop Company has played for more 
than two years now continuously to full 
houses in an old established playhouse. 
And ina newly erected theatre a company 
of players under the leadership of Cheung 
Sook Kun has played to well filled houses 
since last June. 

The theater is prosperous in the oriental 
quarter partly because the Chinatewn 
gambling dens and the trade of the 
“highbinders” are not booming. 
But there are other reasons. The 
awakening of interest in dramatics 
in Chinatown is a reflection of a 
similar trend in China. Striking 
changes have taken place in the 
orthodox, age-old Chinese drama 
as the world has hitherto known 
it and as it is played in Chinatown. 

And this means it is changing in 
China, too. The players in the 
companies are not Americanized 
Chinese in any sense. They have 
received their dramatic training in 
China and they have had their 
experience on the Chinese stage. 
Few of them speak English at all. 
They are brought to the United 
States under bond and at the end 
of their contracts they must all 
return to China. They have paid 
no duty on their costumes, which 
like themselves are strictly a 
Chinese-made product, and must 
go back when their wearers do. The 
same is true of the scenery and the 
gorgeous silk hangings of the stage. 

So it is not a Chinese play 
Americanized for a Chinatown 
audience that the curious occidental 
sees who wanders in to gaze and be 
perplexed for an hour or so. But 
neither is it the Chinese play of five 
hundred years ago. Within the 
last twenty years—within the last 
four or five years—revolutionary 
changes have come about in the 
Chinese drama. It has had a 
quickening of life. It has taken on 
some of the characteristics of the 
drama of the western world. 

For instance, the Chinese theater 
now uses scenery that is identical with that 
used in our own modern drama—drops 
and sets portraying interiors and land- 
scapes. It is, however, combined with 
the imaginative scenery of the ancient 
Chinese drama. The venerable Chinese 
property man is still in evidence. He 
comes out now and again to put a label 
on a bench or chair, transforming it from 
what it appears to be into a bridge, a 
boat or a pagoda. And the actors may 
prance about on purely imaginary steeds. 
But the modern scenery of the west with 
its electrical footlights and droplights is 
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used too. In the ‘“Broken-Hearted 
Mother,” a play recently produced at the 
Mandarin theater, no less than four 
complete changes of scenery were made 
behind drawn curtains by regulation 
scene shifters. 

Another difference between the old 
Chinese drama and the modern one is in 
the matter of plot. The plot of a Chinese 
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This is Cheung Sook Kun, the Mary Pickford of 
southern China. She is appearing on the Pacific 
Coast ata salary of $17,000 a year. And when she 
realistically portrays a child-birth scene on the 
stage, the unshocked audience calmly continues to 


munch watermelon seeds 


play is supposed to be rudimentary. For 
the last few hundred years the Chinese 
actor has used the text of the play he 
presents merely as a foundation, and he 
has interpolated speeches to suit himself. 
But in at least one of the performances 
now playing in Chinatown the individual 
actor no longer has complete liberty to do 
as he chooses. At the Mandarin, Cheung 
Sook Kun dominates the rest of the cast. 
She is virtually the author of the plays in 
which she stars. And because the others 
cooperate with her and speak the lines in 
the play as she has written them rather 





than following the ancient and honor- 

able custom of interpolating and im- 

provising as the spirit moves them, 

the plays to be seen here have 
genuine plot. 

The plot of the “Broken-Hearted 
Mother” is based on the regulation 
triangle of love that has been the founda- 
tion of the plots of hundreds of American 
plays. In it the forces of good struggle 
mightily with the forces of evil; there is 
intrigue; there are crises, and eventually 
comes a happy ending. The production, 
to be sure, isn’t hustled off quite 
as speedily as are our plays. It 
lasts no less than five and a half 
hours, beginning at six-thirty and 
continuing until midnight. Chinese 
actors don’t rush over a dramatic 
episode, but like to dwell upon 
it. There is one scene, for instance, 
where the heroine unsuccessfully 
attempts a reconciliation with the 
hero which lasts over thirty min- 
utes. There is no change in the 
general situation during all this 
time. The heroine and the hero are 
simply “carrying on” in an endless 
dialogue. 

In westernizing her plays Cheung 
Sook Kun hasn’t by any means 
done away with the symbolical, 
suggestive acting of the Chinese 
drama. Only in the most starkly 
realistic of our drama, with our 
realistic acting, could the heroine 
portray the travail of giving birth 
to a child. Yet Cheung Sook 
Kun goes through this ordeal in 
the “Broken-Hearted Mother,” in 
the end actually producing the 
infant, a large doll. And the 
audience doesn’t seem shocked at 
all, or to consider the pantomime 
obscene—or, on the other hand, to 
find ayything to titter about or 
pee 4 even though every small 
detail is portrayed and ten or 
fifteen minutes are taken up by 
this scene. 

Officially the presentation of the 
“Broken-Hearted Mother” lasts 
from six-thirty until midnight, but 
actually most of the audience comes 
in round nine o’clock. And a good 
many who came earlier leave before 
midnight. This isn’t because there is 
lack of plot interest in the performance 
but because every one knows the plot 
before he goes. An outlineof the plot 
for the play of the next evening is distrib- 
uted at each performance. So those who 
come late or leave early sacrifice nothing 
in the appreciation and understanding of 
the play for the time they are there. 

Chinese conceptions of morality are 
not the same as ours. They don’t, for 
instance, regard a house of ill-fame alto- 
gether with shudderings and horror, but 
(Continued on page 54) 















A blast of wind hurled him against a furry obstacle. 
Andy bellowed his surprise, “It's a girl!" 


the woodshed. 

The snow had craftily come 
from the east—plain evidence of collusion. 
Into a gray melting morning it had 
drifted, in flakes innocently soft and 
slow. Then, when it had blanketed 
fields and fences, it had turned sharp and 
spiteful, and the wind had veered round to 
the north. 

The mercury had slid from a balmy 
forty above to a biting thirty below by 
nightfall. The snow had stopped, but the 
wind would not let it rest. It caught up 
giant handfuls and flung them aloft in a 
wild fantastic contest with the dark. It 
was clearly a northwest wind by this time, 
and Andy latched the door as against a 
foe. He was glad again that he had dis- 
turbed his evening comfort to bring in 
fuel and water and to make that pre- 
cautionary visit to the barns and pens. 

“It’s a blizzard,” said Andy Duff. “It’s 
another eighteen eighty-four blizzard. 
Sure as I’m a Duff-er.” 

Chuckling at his joke, he put down the 
lantern, pulled off his mittens and tugged 
with stiff fingers at his overshoes. 

Betsy opened the kitchen door a cau- 
tious luminous crack. 

“You'd better bring in your overshoes,” 
she said. 

“You bet I had,” agreed Andy. “This 
is going to be some night! How late’s the 
Flyer now?” 

“Four hours and thirteen minutes.” 

“You don’t say!” 

He stamped concernedly into the glow- 
ing kitchen. 

While Betsy blew out the lantern and 
hung it on its hook, Andy took off his ea1 
muffs and unwound his turkey red muffler. 
He seemed just a weather-beaten little old 


NORTHWEST wind like a cat o’ 
A nine tails lashed Andy Duff into 








man until you pondered 
that muffler. That 
y . revealed Andy whose 
cow was named Eve- 
lyn; Andy, whose bleak 
prairie farm was bright- 
ened by baby blue 
fence posts; Andy, 
whose pointed gray- 
prickled chin was the 
thrust-up chin of a 
romancer. 

The tilt of that chin 
came from romancing 
to Betsy, about the 
dream which they cherished. Feet cocked, 
pipe cocked, chin cocked, he spun his 
yarns to the ceiling. If they grew a bit 
strong, he shot her a glance from his 
bright blue, twinkling eyes. Betsy took 
one up—she was nobody’s fool. 

Betsy too was small, well chinned, 
twinkling eyed. They looked puzzlingly 
alike as a husband and wife sometimes do 
who have lived alone together half a life- 
time. She had a neat gray thimbleful of 
hair, a neater “hug-me-tight” and the 
neatest kitchen, Andy said, that a woman 
ever had and kept her husband. She had 
a little fond drawing down of her mouth 
for Andy’s jokes. It said: ‘‘Foolish!—but 
you are funny.” 

They got on well as married folks do 
when they work very hard and share a 
dream. 


NDY skirted this dream now, when he 
had changed to his slippers and was 

warming his back at the hard coal heater, 
his chin stuck high beneath his pipe. 

“Pretty fine for those folks on the 
Flyer to be going to Californy,” he said. 

Betsy nodded, directing an undaunted 
needle through an appalling gap in one of 
Andy’s socks. 

“No blizzards there,”’ she answered. 

“Blizzards?” echoed Andy. ‘‘Gosh 
A’mighty, girl! While I’m lugging coal 
and water for fear of being snowed in, 
Sam Daucit’s out in his dooryard, most 
likely, picking oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit off the same tree.” 

“Now, Andrew,” came Betsy’s unfail- 
ing retort. ‘I don’t believe that story and 

never will.” , 

“Well,” said Andy, “here’s a picture of 
the tree on Sam’s post card.” 

He crossed to the kitchen table where 
she sat darning, a transformed kitchen 
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table with a red spread and shaded kero- 
sene lamp, and flipped through the post 
card album. Its thumbed views were all 
of California. They had come back one 
by one over a period of years from those 
more prosperous friends and neighbors 
who had gone to spend a winter or to 
settle down there. 

Other lures had come back also. A 
souvenir cup and saucer from Catalina 
Island shone above the lace paper on the 
top shelf of the glass-doored cupboard. 
Shells from Coronado sang their siren 
song on either side of the clock. And 
above the carpet-cloth newspaper rack, 
hung a map of the Lorelei state, seduc- 
tively green. 

Andy turned his attention to this when 
Betsy had waved off his post card. 

“Here’s where I’d like our chicken 
ranch, just here,” he said, pointing a 
stubby finger. 

“You’re sure,” asked Betsy promptly, 
but without looking up, “you’re sure we 
wouldn’t like Los Angeles better?” 

“Los Angeles! Sam says San Diego 
beats it all to smash. No, sir. A little 
place just outside San Diego is what we 
want.” 

He took out his pipe, tapped it gently, 
and pressed the tobacco in with a leisurely 
finger. This was a moment of sweet 
delight—to be pulled out like a small 
boy’s taffy. Snow hurled itself against 
the panes; windows were rattling dice in a 
box; that didn’t trouble Andy. It gave a 
pleasing fillip, indeed, to his well worn 
recital. 

“We'll sell out here,” he began, “‘sell out 
lock, stock and barrel. We ought to clear 
three thousand. Then, some fine day 
we'll drive to Elysian and signal the 
Flyer. We’ll buy us a bungalow, a regular 
Californy bungalow, with flowers up to 
the roof. There'll be roses and poin- 
settys and geraniums—” 

He stopped. Betsy had glanced, ever 
so fleetingly, toward her pindling gera- 
niums, ranged in tin cans along the 
steaming window. And a tear, a bright 
unmistakable tear, hung on Betsy’s cheek. 

A mother who has talked too con- 
vincingly of Santa Claus might feel as 
Andy felt then. It was as if a hand had 
squeezed his heart. Betsy, crying! Why, 
Betsy never cried. How he had made her 
want to go, he with his fool talking! 

And a northwest wind brought on her 
rheumatism—and they had planned so 
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many times on selling out for three 
thousand dollars—and neither of them 
was getting any younger— 

“Betsy,” he said miserably, “I— 

The Flyer, which was on its way, 
whistled. 

Betsy dropped her darning and sprang 
to her feet, her very tears twinkiing with 
excitement. 

“There it is, Andy! Come and look! 
[t’ll be so pretty, lighted up!” 

“Cold in the parlor!” shouted Andy, 
but the warning went unheeded. 

They flew for the parlor door; it opened 
with a chill breath. Pulling aside the 
stiff lace curtains, they scratched and blew 
at the frosted pane. And above the 
bawling wind, the Flyer whistled—p‘erc- 
ing staccato whistles now. 

Commonly the Flyer went past by day, 
straight into the sunset. The Duffs stood 
outside their door and waved; sometimes 
the colored porters waved back. It was 
always the day’s outstanding moment, 
but tonight— 

Yet they would have missed it except 
for an utterly astounding occurrence. 

When they had made their peepholes 
out into the snow-tossed dark, the long 
blur of light was slackening. With a 
mighty muffled creak, a drawn-out ulula- 
tion, it jerked back. It jerked forward, 
quivered into stillness. Actually—into 
stillness—not forty rods from their 
door. 


” 





OR an emotional moment, Andy and 
Betsy were dumb. Then Andy spoke 
hoarsely. 

“Light the lantern, Bet.” 

Betsy began twittering—he would get 
chilled, take cold—but even as she made 
these wifely protestations, she lighted the 
lantern. She lighted a second lantern and 
hung it at the woodshed door. She placed 
the big lamp in the parlor window. 

Andy’s fingers shook over his buttons. 
The Flyer stalled in front of his house! 
The Lord himself had done it! Like the 
peasant in the poem who never would see 
Carcassonne, Andy never would see 
California—perhaps. But he would see 
the California Flyer— 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” he assured 
Betsy excitedly. 

Betsy, her head wrapped in her gray 
shawl, let him out the woodshed door. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my right knee, I’d go 
myself,”’ she said. 

Andy held his lantern high and waded 
out. It was well that he knew every 
knoll and hummock. The wind circled 
and pounced; the snow slapped his face; 
drifts clutched him. 

He fought on, however. The snakelike 
length of filtered light drew near. He had 
gone a good two-thirds of the way when 
an unexpected blast hurled him headlong 
against some furry obstacle. His lantern 
jammed deep in the snow and went out; 
he smelled an open rose jar; and through 
the howling wind came a faint plaintive 
“Woof!” 

The “Woof!” was undoubtedly a dog, 
but not the owner of the fur. Andy bel- 
lowed his surprise. 

“It’s a girl!” 

Close to his ear, a girl’s voice inquired 
with tearful impertinence. 

“M-mother and child doing nicely?” 

“What?” Then Andy got the joke. He 
told Betsy later that there in that 
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racketing storm he nearly killed himself 
with laughing. “You’re a good one?’ he 
bellowed back. 

The girl, unmoved by plaudit, resumed 
her weeping, and the dog set up a fran- 
tically consolatory barking. 

“Here, now! What’s the matter?” 
shouted Andy. 

“T w-w-want to get to the f-f-farmhouse 
with the blue f-f-fence posts.” 

“What do you know about blue fence 
posts?” 

“The p-porter told me.” 

“Gosh A’mighty, girl, you’re not from 
the Flyer?” 

“Course, lam!’ Her wail dropped to a 
tiny titter. “Did you think I was from 
the corner grocery?” 

A bit masterfully, Andy seized the girl’s 
slim elbow and turned her about. He felt 
strong symptoms of that malady which 
once was known to killa cat. 


The snow slapped his 
face; the wind clutched 
at him. Andy held tight 


to his lantern 


Weeping and “‘wocfing’—so he after- 
wards described it—they began their 
struggle toward the farmhouse. They 
aimed for Betsy’s light which strained 
through the whirling flakes. The girl 
swayed at every buffet, dropped again and 
again into the drifts. 

Once she cried out agonizedly, ‘‘Flap- 
per! Darling! Where are you?” Andy 
rescued the squirming bit of dog and 
dropped it in his pocket. The girl laughed 
at that. 

Who in Christmas was she? Betsy 
would be flabbergasted. Anticipatory 
relish gave him strength. It was with the 
air of an Aurelian, dragging Zenobia 


through the streets of Rome, that Andy 
staggered with his burden into the 
kitchen. 
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“For Scat’s sake!’’ 

That was Betsy’s only concession to 
surprise. Another moment, and her arms 
enclosed the crumpling figure of the girl. 

“Get some blankets and put the kettle 
over!” 

She deposited her burden in the rocker 
before the hard coal heater. 

Off came sodden high heeled pumps, 
sopping silken stockings. Followed a 
snow-enctusted coat, a valiantly frilly hat. 
The girl was whisked out of her filmy 
dress and into Betsy’s wrapper—a clean 
gray flannel wrapper, sprigged with 
lavender. 


T was an exquisitely fragile girl who lay 

there in the blankets. Andy, stoking the 
fire, stole admiring glances while Betsy 
chafed the small cold feet. You wanted 
to touch her cheek with your finger for it 
couldn’t, simply couldn’t be as silky as it 
looked. 

She lifted her head. 

“‘Where’s Flapper?” 

Andy fished from his pocket a subdued 
and shivering Pom. 

“Why, you poor little fright!” She 
took it in comforting fingers. When it 
was snuggled beneath her blankets she 
looked anxiously at Andy. ‘Are you half 
frozen too? You rescued me beautifully. 
I never was rescued half so well, and some- 
one’s forever doing it.” 

Andy was pardonably pompous. 

“Oh, I’m used to weather,” he replied. 

The girl’s glance went to Betsy, then 
round the fire-bright kitchen. Her mouth 
broke into an unexpected tricksy smile. 

“ ‘Refined single lady desires board and 
room, home privileges,’ ” she said. 

Betsy looked so overcome, “like to drop 
the teapot” Andy insisted later, that he 
offered the meagre clue he had. 

“‘She’s from the Flyer, Bet.” 

“Ts the Flyer letting folks off into this 
storm?” 

“‘No-o. I’m sort of running away.” 

“*You’re sort of running away?!” 

““Um-hum.’ . 

“That means you are running away?” 

Anod. 

Betsy put down the teapot, folded her 
arms beneath her apron and twinkled 
keenly at the visitor. 

“‘What’s your name, my dear!” 

“Marianne Dale.” 

“What you running away from?” 

Silent inspection of Flapper’s ears. 

“Now, Miss Mary Ann,” said Betsy. 
“Mr. Duff and I are Presbyterians and 
Republicans and we have certain obli- 
gations to Suffolk county, and we can’t 

harbor a runaway. Can we, Andrew? 
Not,” she added, as two tears began a dis- 
consolate descent of the cheeks of the 
refined single lady, ‘‘without knowing 
what it’s all about.” 

And at that she poured a cup of steam- 
ing tea, placed it under Miss Dale’s for- 
lorn little nose and began to pick up the 
wet garments. Andy, a husband of many 
years’ experience, said nothing but vig- 
orously wiped up the puddles. 

“All right,” yielded Miss Dale at last 
ina sulky voice. “I’m running away from 
Don Morrow.” 

“Who is he?” 

“‘He’s a—he’s a b-brute.” 

“Ts he on the Flyer?” 

Her head flashed up at that. 

“Don’t ask me where he is. I left him in 
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Chicago. And when my train stalls way 
out here, a million miles from Chicago, 
the porter brings me this.” 

Dramatically she extended a crumpled 
yellow paper. 

“Driving from Elysian. 
your‘ears boxed. Don.’” 

“Elysian! Gosh A’mighty, girl! That’s 
our county seat just four miles back. 
How did he get there?” demanded Andy. 

“Yes,” returned Miss Dale. ‘‘How did 
he?” 

“And how did he get a wire through to 
your train? Must have been Stevie 
Brew.” 

Stevie Brew was station agent, signal 
man, telegraph operator, freight handler 
and triumphant gentleman of leisure, in 
charge of the way station at the grain 
elevator, on a track which crossed the 
transcontinental line a quarter of a mile 
back.” 

“Well!” said Andy. “He must have 
wired some money to make Stevie Brew 
take a walk like that on a night like this!” 

The girl twisted impatiently. 

“T dare say he did.” 

“But don’t you worry. The Flyer’ll 
pull out before he gets here.” 

“Tt’s to be held up for two hours, two 
hours.” 

“Even so, he'll never make it. He'll 
turn back—” 

“He always does what he says he’ll do.” 
Then her rage was swept out on a tide of 
tears. “You must hide me when he comes. 
You just must. Don’t you see?” 

Andy thought he saw. An old fat 
leering ogre pursuing slender princesses. 
He was about to share this notion with 
Betsy, who was looking bewildered, when 
she recovered herself. 

“Here, now, drink your tea. Where 
are your father and mother, Miss Mary 
Ann?” 

Miss Mary Ann made a face, plainly 
and frankly made a face. 

“Father and my new mother are in 
Bermuda, and mother and my new father 
are in Hawaii, and neither of them enters 
into this.” 

At the dismayed faces of the Duffs, she 
laughed a little shakily. 

“TI don’t suppose you can understand 
that,” she said. “I don’t suppose, living 
way out here, you know what the world’s 
like nowadays. Why, this,”—she looked 
about her—‘“‘this is the first home I’ve 
been in for years, and a kitchen—a 
kitchen that smells of cookies— 

“T’ve been in schools, schools, schools. 
Winter schools and summer schools. 
Foreign schools and travel schools. And 
since I outgrew schools it’s been hotels. 
With aunts, companions, governesses, 
anybody. I’m so sick of it—being shoved 
round. Nobody knows how sick of it I 
am. I hate ships. I hate trains—’” 

“Not the Flyer!’’ broke in Betsy. 

“Why, of course, the Flyer.” 

“Because that old brute’s following 
her, Bet.” 

Marianne, halted 
looked displeased. 

“Of course, he’s a brute, but he’s not 
old, exactly. Only twenty-six. And the 
reason he’s acting so is because—because 
—because I said I’d marry him.” 

“But, Gosh A’mighty, girl, why did you 
say that?” 

“He made me, after he found out I—I 
—I loved him.” 


Love and 


in her invective, 


The Carcassonne Flyer: 


A rush across the kitchen. 


“You don’t love him?” 

“Oh,” averred Marianne earnestly, ‘“‘no 
one could help loving him.” 

Then, as Andy and Betsy gasped in 
unison, she hurried on: 

“But I won’t marry him. Or anybody. 
I know too much about marriage. Quar- 
rels and divorces and children to be sh-sh- 
shoved round—” 

It was after another of her April 
showers that she at last explained. 

She had seen him first in London, at a 
tea. He was tall, so tanned that his light 
hair stood off like a cap, and he seemed to 
have brought the whole outdoors in with 
him. 

‘‘He smelled like this snow,” she said. 

He was American and “interested i: 
mines,” she heard. Later he told her ot 
ranging western Canada, of wresting its 
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**Marianne!" “Don! Two fur-coated arms enclosed 


secret from that -ilent country, of win- 
ning his long bitt:< fight for backing. He 
had a habit of winning. He made life 
give him what he wanted. And he had 
wanted Marianne from the moment that 
they met. 

Their engagement was announced. She 
broke it. In New York, where she briefly 
joined her mother, it was announced 
again. Again she broke it and again he 
Sener He was gentle, patient with 

er. 

“And this last time—in Chicago—I 
promised him again. And then I had a 
letter from mamma—all sickish raving 
about the boy she’s married—and I just 
couldn't. I ran away. But I didn’t want 
him to worry. So I wired him where I’d 
gone. And now he’s following-—he’s 
caught up—he’ll be here any minute.” 
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Andy thwacked his knee. 

“That’s what I call spunk!” 

“Spunk!” Indignantly she whirled for 
sympathy to Betsy. 

“Well,” evaded Betsy, “he has plenty 
of get-up-and-go. Driving from Elysian 
on a night like this—” 

“Gosh A’mighty, girl, he’s taking his 
life in his hands!” 

The window clattered emphatic con- 
firmation. Marianne turned startled 
eyes, and a bomb of sleet exploded on the 
pane. As though touched by fear, Flapper 
stirred, rose to short legs, pawed an 
anxious circle. 

“I don’t care,” Marianne cried fiercely. 
“I didn’t ask him to do it. And if you 
won’t hide me, I’m going somewhere else.” 

“Now, now, we’ll hide you in the bed- 
room.” Betsy was matter-of-fact. 


The Carcassonne Flyer: 


the small figure and a blond head pressed down upon the small brown one 


But the yeast of a pian was at work in 
Andy, the romancer. He aimed his chin 


at the ceiling. 

“Bedroom’s pretty cold,” he said 
thoughtfully. “What say Miss Mary 
Ann stays here by the fire? I’ll trek down 
to the train and see if he’s showed up.” 
A sidewise glance at Betsy revealed her 
unsuspecting. 

“Could you make it, Andrew, in this 
storm?” 

“Now, Bet, I’d enjoy it. I don’t often 
have a chance to see the Flyer close to.” 

“Well, I'll bundle you up good.” 

And while the girl watched, her eyes 
wet-fringed and wide, Betsy bundled 
Andy to comic rotundity, saw him out the 
woodshed door. 

“Better off married than chasing round 
the country all alone—I wouldn’t call 
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marriage so_ bad, 
even when Bet’s ex- 
asperating — yessir, 
if I like his looks, I’11 
do it—that is if he 
makes it, probably 
won't.” 

Expanding his 
plan, he wallowed 
spiritedly forward. 
Drifts rose and fell, 
making ever shifting 
passageways. He 
kept the lights in 
view, however, and 
veered persistently 
southward toward 
the road from Ely- 
sian which crossed 
ahead of the train. 

His feet struck 
the roadbed. He 
came out into the 
headlight’s glare. 
Down this tunnel of 
wet white light, 
trainmen with lan- 
terns were working. 
And into it, from 
the other side of 
the track, pushed an 
eager fur-garbed fig- 
ure, reinson his arm, 
a sleigh and two 
dappled grays be- 
hind. 

Those mares were 
from the _ livery 
stable at Elysian! 
This was Mary 
Ann’s beau! Andy 
choked with the 
beauty of achieve- 
ment. 

“That a farm- 
house yonder?” the 
boy was shouting to 
a brakeman. ‘The 
eagerness of his for- 
ward-straining body 
leaped again from 
his voice. “I’m 
boarding the Flyer 
and want to get 
these horses under 
cover.” 

Torturingly, Andy 
wavered. Was it 
right to do what 
he planned? Even 
though he liked him 
—how could he be 

sure—? Then the boy’s voice leaped 
again in answer to some proffer of the 
brakeman’s. 

“Thanks, but I’ll see to these beauties 
myself.” 

That settled things for Andy, that con- 
cern of Don Morrow’s for his horses. That 
was better, Andy declared, than reading 
the lad’s palm. He made a trumpet of his 
mittened hands. 

“Hi, you! I’m owner of that place. 
Come on along with your mares.” 

They plunged into the wind-tossed 
thicket of snow. 

Unhitching, there was no chance for 
more than bellowed commonplaces. Feed- 
ing and bedding down the team, Don 
explained his errand blithely. 

“T want you to board these horses, will 

(Continued on page 97) 








An Old Road 


By George Sterling 


Decoration by Sarkis Beulan 


Down the old wood-road to the sea 
I saw the pine trees’ pollen drifted— 
Gold of an elfin treasury 
From azure turrets. idly sifted. 
The sun was at his blessed labor; 
The wind was on a holiday; 
The larkspur nodded to her neighbor; 
The squirrel chattered at the jay. 


Down the old wood-road to the sea 
A gray bird sang that April morning. 
I had not dreamt such mirth could be, 
That held our every pain in scorning. 
It seemed as tho immortal fingers 
Flashed on the harps of lost romance, 
And I was like a faun who lingers 


Where the brown feet of dryads dance. 


Down the old wood-road to the sea 
I wandered, till my heart was aching 
With all the spring’s wild mystery 


And that response the bird was making. 


I had forgotten all tomorrow, 
The present care, the past regret. 


The choral woods were drained of sorrow: 


The sea alone could not forget. 
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PRING is drawing on and with it 
the annual seasonal rush of new 
fiction. There is enough of it— 
and more than enough, as we can 
-  testify—to fill the Corner to overflowing 
with talk of the novels alone. Yet it does 
+ seem necessary to touch on a few other 
| _ books, season or no season and we shall 
' tell you about some of these—two, to be 
L exact—at more or less length, getting on 
thereafter to the new books of fiction. We 
shall, necessarily, reserve the privilege of 
omitting or touching only lightly upon 
such books as we have discussed or intend 
to discuss via air in our Monday night 
broadcastings. Whether all of our friends, 
readers of the Corner, listen to us with 
their ear-phones and loud speakers, of 
course, we have no.way of knowing. Nor, 
unfortunately, can we determine how 
many out of our radio audience follow us 
+ into the Corner. Still, the best that we 
' can do is to hope that the one and the 
'  other—the spoken and the written 
opinion—may in some degree prove sup- 
plementary, each, in fact, an equivalent 
and necessary part of the whole. With 
this the fact we should not need to explain 
why such-and-such a book, for instance, 
was so briefly discussed here in the Corner, 
or why this or that new story was not, 
apparently, granted its full quota of 
minutes out of our slim twenty on Mon- 
day nights. In such a happy case, all of 
our readers would be listening to us, 
weekly, on the air and all the members of 
our ether-audience would have their 
noses in the Corner each month. One 
group would be the same as the other and 
we should be spared the eternal necessity 
for explanations, than which—as the old 
time orator used to remark—we enjoy 
nothing less. With a prayer, then for 
eventual consummation of this delightful 
state of things we shall get along to our 
topics for the month. 


With Bow and Arrow 


S we said in the beginning, there are 

two books which we should like to 

get off our minds before we commence 

with the fiction. One of them is ‘‘Hunting 

With the Bow and Arrow” by Saxton 

Pope (J. H. Barry Co.). This book is not 

exactly new, it was published a year or so 

ago, but since its author, Dr. Pope, is 

news just now we may be pardoned for 
calling your attention to his book here. 

Dr. Pope, as you may know, has 

recently left for the Tanganyika country 

in company with Stewart Edward White 

and Arthur Young. The journey is some- 

what in the nature of an experiment; they 

are attempting to spread among hunters 

the gospel of the bow and arrow as a 

more sporting weapon than the rifle for 

_ _ big or small game and, incidentally, they 

hope to pile up further proof that the bow 

is as effective against the biggest of big 

}  gameas the rifle has been. 
We say “further proof” because in his 











By Joseph Henry Jackson 


book Dr. Pope advances plenty of evi- 
dence on the side of the bow and arrow. 
He and his companions graduated from 
quail and ground squirrels to deer, moun- 


tain lion, jaguar and even bear. Which 
certainly appears to be evidence enough 
for the most captious. 





Hits and Misses 


Motor Camping On Western Trails. 
By Melville W. Ferguson. Century. 

A newspaper man with his family in 
three cars covered 18,000 miles of 
America with a side trip to Hawaii and 
this is his story, very entertainingly 
told. The book makes known—for the 
first time in book form—how pleasantly 
a motor-camping trip may be conducted 
and it is interesting to note from the 
author’s first hand observation how far 
the West is ahead of the East in accom- 
modations for the motor tourist. There 
should be many readers for this book in 
the West and in the East, the more 
since the 1925 auto-tour season is almost 
upon us. 

Weber & Fields. 
Boni & Liveright. 

The story of America’s variety 
classic. Mr. Isman has written this 
double biography with remarkable 
sympathy and understanding and at 
the same time with a journalistic 
cleverness which makes the book 
extremely easy reading. 

A Study of the Modern Drama. By 
Barrett H. Clark. Appleton. 

Mr. Clark is, of course, an authority 
on his subject. This book is a valuable 
guide to the study and appreciation of 
the best European, English and Amer- 
ican plays of the last fifty or sixty 
years—those which may be considered 
under the head of the modern drama. 
Each dramatist is given a chapter and 
Mr. Clark furnishes a brief biographical 
sketch and a complete bibliography in 
all cases. 

Everyday Art. By Ami Mali Hicks. 
Dutton. 

We can give you the best idea of this 
book by quoting a few chapter head- 
ings. ‘Costumes, Dresses or Just 
Clothes,” ‘‘More Art, Less Furniture,” 
“The Kitchen and the Kitchenette,” 
“Muslin and Imagination,’’—these 
chapter titles show you just how useful 
this book can be. And since it is 
written by a recognized authority on 
many crafts it is bound to be doubly 
valuable to the- home-maker whose 
battle is with ugliness and bad taste. 





By Felix Isman. 














In “Hunting With the Bow and Arrow” 
Dr. Pope isvery evidently doing twothings. 
He is riding hard on his favorite hobby, 
the construction of the bow and arrow— 
this the hobby of many another before 
Dr. Pope in years gone—and, at the same 
time, playing a lesser favorite, the prosely- 
tising among the great number of riflemen 





for candidates to the select and smaller 
band of archers. Dr. Pope says, and 
rather conclusively proves his point, that 
the arrow while as deadly as the bullet, 
gives game a better chance for its life. He 
feels that the employment of bow and 
arrow comes nearer to making hunting 
sport instead of slaughter and he devotes 
a considerable number of paragraphs, 
scattered through the book, to forwarding 
this notion. 

Yet his book is not—decidedly not- 
simple propaganda for a pet idea. There 
are chapters on the building of the bow 
and the construction of the arrow, for 
example. We knew that the old English 
arrow was a fairly long affair; doubtless 
you recall the phrase “‘clothyard shaft.” 
But did you realize that the target archer 
in the days of Robin Hood carried a yew 
bow which might weigh as much as 
seventy-five pounds? We didn’t until we 
saw that astonishing pair of digits in one 
of Dr. Pope’s tables. And a great many 
other things as new to us, and likely to 
you, are to be found in this book. 

But we must get to the remainder of the 
reading for the month. Let it be enough 
to say that we enjoyed “Hunting With 
the Bow and Arrow” from cover to cover. 
And we were not particularly interested 
in archery either. 


Lazying Along the Pyrenees 


UR one remaining book before we 

get directly into fiction is Paul Wil- 
stach’s “Along the Pyrenees” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). ‘ 

What we admire most about this book 
—and its author—is the remarkable 
knack of the latter in relating easily and 
apparently almost unconsciously, bits of 
history about almost everything he runs 
across on his way. We don’t mean by 
this that Mr. Wilstach doesn’t know 
what he’s doing when he gets into his- 
torical gossip; he knows well enough that 
he’s telling you something worth your 
while. But his gift for travel writing is 
such that you are not conscious of the 
fact that you are absorbing information 
with every page—not too conscious of it 
at least. Which is as good a recipe for 
readable and successful travel writing as 
we can think of at the moment. 

Mr. Wilstach, then, found himself in 
Paris when the opportunity to see the 
Pyrenees made itself. In the beginning 
of his book you argue out with him the 
advisability of this route or that, of seeing 
the “wall” between France and Spain 
first from the east side or from the west 
and then, finally, he is off, and you with 
him, to visit places, to see sights and 
hear sounds—even to sniff odors, so live a 
thing is his story—which are new and 
pleasurable to you as to him. 

We can not cover his tour here; you 
will have to do that in and through the 
book itself. But one of his descriptions 
struck a responsive chord in our own 
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bosom at least. We had heard of Car- 
cassonne; we knew of it, probably like a 
good many others, chiefly through the 
single line by which a minor French poet 
made himself immortal—the plaint of the 
old peasant, “I never have seen Carcas- 
sonne.” The fabled towers of Carcas- 
sonne had for years symbolized for us the 
unattainable, the hope eternal which is 
characteristic of all mere humans. Then 
we read Mr. Wilstach’s book and the 
misty heights crystallized for us into an 
actuality no less beautiful than the 
imagined, half-fabled city of hope which 
had been our Carcassonne. 

This is a fair sample of Mr. Wilstach’s 
nice touch in travel writing. You have 
all, more or less, visioned heard names 
into pictures. From books read in the 
past, and perhaps forgotten, you have 
built your own image of this place or of 
that—pictures as individual to yourself as 
your own imagination. Mr. Wilstach’s 
especial gift lies, as we said, in trans- 
muting your own peculiar mental image 
of Carcassonne or of Andorra or of Pau 
into the actuality, without wrecking your 
picture in the process. This is the kind 
of thing which differentiates the travel 
book from a book about travel. It is the 
sort of travel writing which brings us back 
for a second bowlful of porridge. It is the 
very essence of “Along the Pyrenees.” 
And it is the reason why we suggest— 


The Book Corner: 


NOW: then, for some of the new novels! 
We're going to lead off with 
“Reamer Lou” by Louis Forgione (Dut- 
ton), not altogether because it’s rough— 
although it is certainly that in spots—but 
because it impresses us as one of the most 
unusual and at the same time worth while 
books in the spring lists as the publishers 
have released them so far. 

“Reamer Lou” is, in the first place, one 
of those semi-biographical pieces of fiction 
concerning which you can never be 
entirely sure how much is biography and 
how much invention. It is fairly safe, 
though, in this case, to say that most of 
Mr. Forgione’s narrative is simple fact. 

The author has tried to show his readers 
—perhaps we should say shows his 
readers, since he is signally successful in 
his effort—a cross-section (according to 
the publishers) of American life as seen by 
a young Italian-American workman, a 
“reamer’ working here and there from 
shipyard to shipyard and at odd jobs in 
between. The author does show us just 
that. But his publishers give him credit 
for illuminating only one side of the pic- 
ture, whereas Mr. Forgione is just as 
anxious—or so we interpret him—to show 
us a cross-section of the life of a young 
Italian workingman as it appears to him 
against the background of that particular 
bit out of American life which is the nat- 
ural sphere of the young man in question. 


Joseph Henry Jackson 
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thing, he is not at all satisfied that the 
melting pot melts—at any rate as it 
should. He is also very much afraid that 
young foreign-America is absorbing from 
the “‘cross-section of American life” which 
it naturally encounters, quite the worst 
that is to be had and letting the good 
slide. Reamer Lou feels that the new 
American whom we have comfortably felt 
to be very well taken care of by a some- 
what vague process popularly known as 

“melting,” is really not properly taken 
care of at all; he feels that this new young 
citizen is picking up all the attractive 
evil that comes along and that the less 
enchanting prospect of solid citizenship, 
the better traits of character which 
America could teach the to-be-assimilated 
foreigner if it would—these things are the 
least of what the newer generation of 
Italian-American, Russian-American, 
Slovak-American youngsters are getting. 

Perhaps Reamer Lou—Mr. Forgione, 
that is—is quite right. At any rate, he 
presents his side of the case most con- 
vincingly. The book is slangy, crude if 
you like, but nevertheless a forceful, vital 
piece of work. We can not help but 
believe that it will be effective, that Mr. 
Forgione will succeed in making his mes- 
sage effective, for a message he certainly 
has. And his chances are doubly good 
since he makes it evident that he is not 
speaking for one small racial group bug for 





perhaps just a little insistently—that you Mr. Forgione does this with a purpose a tremendous class—a class which, 
must enjoy this book with us. in view, a very definite one. For one (Continued on page 93) 
Recent Fiction in Brief Review 
With This Ring. By Fanny Heaslip Loudon from Laramie. By Joseph A Wreath of Stars. By Louise 


Lea. - Dodd, Mead. 

The small-town young woman goes 
to the city in search of romance—and 
finds it. Amusing, modern story- 

material handled in the light, enter- 
taining fashion which has made our 
most popular magazines so popular. 


The Boss of Eagle’s Nest. By 
William West Winter. Chelsea House. 

The last that we remember from Mr. 
Winter wasn’t a ‘‘Western”’ so that this 
story of the Southwest desert came as a 
surprise. It’s a good yarn, however, 
with action aplenty, just enough girl 
and a really good situation whose 
development makes the story. 


Cobweb Palace. By 
Nugent. Appleton. 

Pure unadulterated romance from 
cover to cover, admirably done, with a 
spirit and a delicate touch which are 
delightful. 


Romance and Jane Weston. 
Richard Pryce. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Mr. Pryce exhibits positively un- 
canny insight into feminine character, 
but at the same time succeeds in sub- 
ordinating his characterization to the 
brilliant story which carries it. This 
charming novel interprets the soul of a 
woman as few writers can do it. 


Portuguese Silver. By Charles 
Neville Buck. Century. 

Crime, mystery and love in Cape 
Cod. Mr. Buck is an adept at this sort 
of thing—a writer who tells a story for 
the story’s sake. This is real tired 
business man, or tired-anybody-else 
entertainment. 


Rosamund 


By 





B. Ames. Century. 

A Western novel with an unusual 
twist. Here is a cowboy who is at the 
same time a first-rate detective, and 
who succeeds in probing to the bottom 
of the mystery as well as any profes- 
sional sleuth we’ve met. A_ better 
written book, too, than the average of 
six-gun fiction. 

Cottonwood Gulch. Clarence E. 
Mulford. Doubleday, Page. 

The author of ‘Bar-20” gives us 
another “Western.” Enough love story 
and plenty of six-gun action. 


Drag. By William Dudley Pelley. 
Little, Brown. 

Tragedy and farce-comedy so well 
scrambled that the result is an excellent 
tasty dish. A young man finds it con- 
siderable of a task to get along with his 
wife’s entire family—and some of his 
own—hung about his neck, but he 
finally escapes to success. A cracker- 
jack novel even if it is a trifle long. 


Oil. By Walter Gilkyson, Scribner’s. 

A successful combination of the 
business story with romance. Mr. 
Gilkyson is the first to make the novel 
do for the great oil industry what others 
have done, for instance, for the steel 
business; he has made the romance of 
Oil as real a matter as the more familiar 
Wheat, or, again, Steel. 

Be Good Sweet Maid. By Anthony 
Wharton. Boni & Liveright. 

A sophisticated, cleverly written 
story of a woman who writes near-sala- 
cious, almost-psychological, pseudo- 
realistic best selling fiction. A most 
promising “‘first”’ novel. 


Gerard. Macaulay. 

A love story and a mystery story 
interwoven and told against the setting 
of modern Venice, by the author of 
“‘A Son of the Sahara.” 


Val Sinestra. By Martha Morton. 
Dutton. 

A powerful story of the love of two 
men for the same woman set, for the 
most part, in New York and written 
with remarkable clarity and directness. 


Anything But The Truth. By Caro- 
lyn Wells. Lippincott. 

The newest of the author’s famous 
‘Fleming Stone” detective stories, this 
is guaranteed to keep your mind off 
business or anything else until you 
finish it 


The Wolves andthe Lamb. By J.S. 
Fletcher. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Mr. Fletcher is one of the best known 
writers of mystery stories. This yarn is 
in his best vein and concerns the double 
effort of certain crooks to corral a 
valuable diamond necklace and a for- 
tune of three hundred thousand 
pounds. Some of the best myster 
tales seem to be written b Britis 


authors and this is without doubt one 
of them. 

The Love of Monsieur. By George 
Gibbs. Appleton. 


Costume romance—we have pointed 
out before that this type of story is 
“coming in” again—in the days of 
King Charles. An excellently told and 
stirring tale which compasses the 
swiftest kind of action both ashore and 
afloat. 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Turning the Spothght on Statesmen from the Country ’s Better Half 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HE President’s Agricultural Com- 

mission, after pensive pondering 

for several months, has come to the 

sage conclusion that “the present 
problems of agriculture rest upon the 
ability of the farmer to market his goods 
at a profit.” I went round to see Fred 
Bixby of Los Angeles and Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt of Fresno, members of the Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of ascertaining how 
they managed to reach such an obvious 
conclusion in such a short time, but they 
had quickly retired from the field of their 
labors. 

As the first measure to make use of its 
discovery the Commission modestly pro- 
poses that agricultural codperative asso- 
ciations be given a lead-pipe cinch on the 
food markets, a cinch that would 
make the boldest of the industrial 
trusts blush for, shame at lack of 
nerve. The second and all the rest 
of the proposed remedies are largely 
a matter of letting poor old Uncle 
Sam doit. Of course, tariffs are to 
be raised (this being the good old 
American “purely vegetable” nos- 
trum for whatever ails the body 
economic) and a permanent com- 
mission is proposed This will be 
about the ninety-fifth independent 
agency of Government established 
in the last thirty years. Usually 
the most important item in the 
laws creating these commissions is 
that fixing salaries. The recom- 
mendation in this respect is that it 
will take three men at $12,000 a year 
successfully to add to Uncle Sam’s bur- 
dens, $500,000 for expenses the first year 
a Heaven knows how much there- 
alter. 


the measures proposed by the commission 
and so will the farmers. At the same time 
about half of the farmers will be madly 
opposing the advance of the codperative 
Grain Marketing Company which single- 
handed has this year tackled the problem 
of marketing grain. Our farmers want to 
be saved, but they have now got to the 
point where they insist on being saved 
by the Federal Government. With bread 
higher than at any time in recent years— 
except during the war—and the general 
cost of foodstuffs rising again, the Senate 
steering committee was loath to deal with 
the Commission’s report at the short 
session of Congress, the President and 
Senator Borah notwithstanding. 


U 


The Yankee Who Went West and 

Now Holds the Nation's Purse Strings 
At fifteen you go barefoot for lack of 

shoes and at sixteen you are the proudest 


young buck in the Berkshires because you 
are earning $13 a month and board. At 


The Farm Bloc will be strong for all 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 


eighty-one you are a senator of the 
American republic from a state that was 
born forty years after you were, and as 
chairman of the-Committee on Appropri- 
ations your word comes mighty near 
being the law for the spending of three to 
four billions of public dollars annually. 
That is your United States—most blessed 
of nations—and Francis Emroy (if the 
proof-reader makes this Emory we part in 
anger and forever) Warren, “the noblest 



















EDMONSTON 
STUDIOS 
Senator Francis Emroy Warren of 

Wyoming, Chairman of the Committee 

on Appropriations 


Roman of them all,” just re-elected. 
It must be a grand and glorious feeling 
to have your biography and the history 
of the Republic in its greatest age run 
together for more than three-quarters of a 
century. (Maybe—and let us hope—it 
will be a century.) And one just as 
American as the other. Add a couple of 
generations or so backward and you have 
the whole history of the nation in a small 
portion of your genealogy. It was a kins- 
man of Senator Warren’s who fell whilst 
commanding the ragged colonials at the 
battle of Bunker Hill; and his own great- 
grandfather wore the blue and buff of the 
Continental line. Poor and of many 
generations of poor people—those genera- 
tions of universal poorness in the harsh 


New England climate and on the hard 
New England soil that evolved that iron 
race which built and still builds and rules 
America—Francis Emroy was adjured by 
all his generations to live and die a farmer. 
The tradition of the New England 
farmers was that only manual labor was 
ennobling and that there was no calling so 
needed of man and near to God as that of 
tilling the soil. A young giant at fifteen 
and lamenting his lack of education, his 
father “gave him his time” and he was 
soon foreman of a neighboring dairy farm 
at the highest known wage of the day and 
place. Thus he earned two years in the 

academy, and the college was in the 
vista when Warren’s arrival at his 
eighteenth birthday made him eligible 
for a part in the Civil War. “If you 

enlist, I will too,” said the father, 
who was still under forty. Both 
appeared before the town meeting 
and argued it out. The father was 

eager for the war and moreover 

did not want to be parted from 

his son. The upshot was that 

the younger man went to serve 
his country and the elder re- 
mained to serve the family. 

Seven months later this Massa- 

chusetts boy who had never 

seen Boston was among the 

dauntless volunteers for death— 

two from each company—who 

undertook to pilot the Union Army 

over the Confederate trenches at 
Port Hudson in distant Louisiana. 
Three-fourths of the volunteers fell 
dead or wounded in front of those 
trenches, among the latter, Warren. 
Concerning that sacrifice to patriotism he 
has little to say, but they remember it in 
old Hinsdale where a monument has been 
recently raised to her soldiers of all the 
wars of the Republic, and a little wisp of 
ribbon in the venerable senator’s coat lapel 
signifies that rarest of all military honors, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

War took the place of college in the 
boy’s education and after several years 
more of farming in the old home region he 
became a volunteer for that conquest of 
the West that has drained New England 
of her best blood these two hundred years. 
Far Cheyenne, then in Dakota territory 
was his objective. The imagination of the 
nation was inflamed by the march of the 
railhead across the continent to bind the 
East and West with peaceful steel, even as 
the North and South had been sutured 
with the bayonet. Cheyenne was too far 
west to be east and too far east not to be of 
the true West, California being already 
considered rather effete. Our hero paused 
in Iowa for a while to help build a railway 
and might have stayed indefinitely, but a 
letter came from a fellow townsman 
selling furniture in Cheyenne urging him 
to hasten to a job. The engineer of the 
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railway begged him to remain. A flipped 
coin voted for Cheyenne and two days 
later Warren was in the sorry end-of-track 
town that became a few years later, as 
capital of the cow country, “the greatest 
little city in the world.” 

The advance of the rails had left Jules- 
burg a wraith of a town and the same fate 
was predicted for Cheyenne, but here, on 
the top of the continent and in the strong- 
hold of the old West, Warren was and 
here he would stay—and did. Indians, 
grasshoppers, the wars of the range, 
busted booms, gold and silver stampedes 
to the Black Hills and Leadville came and 
went, but Warren stuck. The 
furniture business expanded 
into cattle, sheep and horses. 
The longhorns streamed up 
from Texas to the ever-widen- 
ing Warren ranges, the white- 
faces came in from England; 
the sheep multiplied till there 
were 130,000 of them. The 
gamblers gambled, the cow- 
boys rioted and the gold- 
hunters hunted, but ever 
Warren worked. He was of 
working stock, this youth who 
had risen at four in the morn- 
ing for years to milk from 
twelve to twenty-four cows. 
He had a robust frame, a 
soldier’s love of the impossible, 
and the high gravity those 
boy-men brought back from 
the fierce civil conflict. Like 
all his generation he held civic 
duty the equal of private 
interest, and he found time for 
a full share of political and 
community activity. 

We need not follow him 
through all the years of local 
office, legislative work, terri- 
torial and state governorship 
and then the U.S. Senatorship. 
Elected as one of the first two 
senators from Wyoming in 
November, 1890, he has come 
back to Washington every 
sextennium since. His present 
term runs until 1931, but al- 
ready he is both the senior and 
the oldest senator. During his thirty-five 
years in the Senate, he has seen an age 
go by and a host of great associates pass 
beyond. Two wars have come and gone 
and Jack Pershing, his son-in-law, become 
General of the Armies of the United 
States, has led to France and_ back 
2,000,000 American soldiers. During all 
that time he has been active in his varied 
business interests and has worked unre- 
mittingly at his senatorial job. 

Unbent by age, still the soidier in car- 
riage, alert and vigorous he holds down 
hard the laborious job of chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations. “I 
never felt better in my life and only death 
will retire me from hard work,” he says. 
One of his hobbies is to get hold of such 
men as Phipps, of Colorado, long since re- 
tired from active business, and put them to 
work in the Senate. “They like it, too,” 
he says, ‘“‘and it is wonderful how hard 
they work again when they get a chance.” 
One wonders whether the jazz-nerved 
youth of the rudderless generation now 
maturing will produce many Warrens, 
firm and eager for country, honor and 
duty at eighty-one—especially when that 
duty means really hard work. 


The West at Washington: 


The Dashing Soldier Whom 
Colorado Sent to the Senate 


Whatever betide the rising generation, 
the blood of the pioneers still runs red in 
the veins of men who were unborn when 
Senator Warren was in his prime. There’s 
Rice William Means, the new senator 
from Colorado. He’s a soldier, too. For 
a pacifist nation we’re mighty fond of 
wars and warriors, and the politician who 
wasn’t in the last war of his time always 
has a ticklish time of it explaining why he 
was otherwise occupied when the nation 
called its sons to battle. Means is doubly 
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Senator Rice W. Means, soldier-solon from Colorado 


fortified in military prestige. Only 48, 
his life-span is so placed that he was not 
too young for the Spanish-American war 
and not too old for the Great War, though 
there were millions of his age who com- 
fortably were. Life gallops on so rapidly 
in these crowded times that it soon 
obscures the past in its dust and already 
we have a hard time remembering the 
stars of the bout with Spain. Turn back 
to your old Harper’s Weekly files and you 
will read about a kid soldier of the First 
Colorado Infantry who crawled and swam 
through jungle and swamp to the moats of 
the walls of Manila and brought back a 
penciled sketch on a cigar-box cover of 
the Spanish fortifications. That was 
Means. Private, second-lieutenant and 
first-lieutenant, twice recommended for 
the Congressional Medal, three times 
cited for bravery in action, he came back 
from the Philippines to complete his law 
course at the University of Michigan— 
with military history and tactics as his 
hobby. 

(Since this was written the War Depart- 
ment has announced that Senator Means 
has been awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross and several other medals in rec- 


Theodore M. 
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Knappen 
ognition of various acts of extraordinary 
bravery during the wars in the Philip- 
pines.) 

He was a born soldier and how he man- 
aged to stay out of the army as acareer no- 
body knows. But he was on the qui vive 
when the volcano burst in Europe in 1914 
and he knew the successive acts of the 
Great War by heart long before he donned 
his regimentals for America’s part in 1917. 
He was mobilized at Camp Kearney, at 
San Diego, where he was head of the 
school of infantry. He became a lieu- 
tenant-colonel and commandant of the 
Fortieth Division, School of Arms. 
Regular army officers recog- 
nized him as a congenital sol- 
dier and inquired not for his 
West Point diploma or his 
hard-boiled elevation from the 
ranks. Accordingly there came 
to him the rarest honor that 
has ever come to an American 
soldier. He was the first and 
only non-professional soldier 
ever given command of a U.S. 
regular regiment. With full 
confidence in his magnetic 
leadership, his iron discipline 
and his military knowledge, 
they made him commander of 
the old Fourth regiment in 
the Third regular division and 
sent him into the Meuse- 
Argonne with orders to keep 
going until he reached Ger- 
many. For forty-seven days 
hand-running Col. Means 
drove the Fourth ahead in 
that bloody struggle of the 
forests and save for the brief 
suspension while the armistice 
was negotiated, he kept on 
going until he was at Coblentz 
on the Rhine. 

And as a final laurel wreath 
the military authorities trans- 
ferred him, the war being over. 
to the command of Denver’s 
own, the 157th Infantry. And 
he brought that regiment, still 
steel-helmeted, to Denver in 
the summer of 1919. Oh, boy! 
That parade of the veterans 
down Seventeenth street! ‘‘Regiment of 
the Sambre and the Meuse!”’ never tingled 
the feet of a French regiment as “The 
Yanks are Coming” snapped the steps of 
that\Coloradoregiment, fit and brown, lean 
and eager, as it tramped the Wall street 
of Denver and the home folks cheered. 
Worth ten years of any man’s life, that 
ecstatic hour. 

But though the laurels were thick 
Means could not live on them, being 
poor. The law shingle was dusted off and 
the warrior turned from tactics to 
demurrers and like maneuvers of the 
courts. It was profitable but it was a bit 
tame and Means had to dash it with 
politics. 

He took a fling at local politics and led 
a charge that put Ben Stapleton in the 
mayor’s office. Ben is a Democrat but he 
“fit” as asergeant in the Philippines under 
Means, and when two strong men have 
risked their lives together on a foreign 
strand, a little matter like political parties 
is not accounted important. Of course 
Ben called on Rice for help when he found 
out what a mess he had got himself into by 
becoming mayor. First he put Rice in as 

(Continued on page 74) 
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If You Knew All over the country the farmers are now 
the Answer, You Putting into the ground the seeds of our 
Would Be Rich immediate destiny. That sentence sounds 

cryptic, but it isn’t. Look back a year. 
Remember how punk business was when wheat was selling 
for $1.15 and corn brought 50 cents? Compare conditions 
twelve months ago with the smiles that now prevail. Wheat 
above a dollar and a half, corn above a dollar wrought the 
miracle. When the water of potential bankruptcy receded 
to the farmer’s ankles, everybody profited. Now the ques- 
tion arises: What kind of crops shall we harvest this fall and 
what price will they bring? 

That question can not be answered definitely. If it could 
be, every reader could make a fortune gambling in grains 
and provisions. But one thing is certain: Prices will be low, 
all of us will lose if the American farmer expands his acreage 
and produces bumper crops on this enlarged area. As 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor pointed out, our stomachs are not 
elastic; they will absorb just so much food and no more. 
Even a smal] surplus above 


at productive labor under strict regulation than he is in 
school or on the streets. A reasonable amount of work will 
not hurt any normal girl of 16 or 17. Weare all agreed that 
the labor of children under 14 should be prohibited, but 
when the legislatures are asked to give Congress the power 
entirely to prohibit the productive labor of youths between 
15 and 18, the sponsors of the amendment play right into 
the hands of those who desire to continue the exploitation 
of children under 14 in mills and factories. 

The defeat of the amendment is due solely to the excessive 
zeal of its sponsors. Had they established the age limit at 
14, ratification would have been almost unanimous. 


U U 


Politics and Have you ever been a reformer? Have you 
Gloria Swanson’s ever taken an active part in ps = 

: designed to improve certain conditions? 
Te Sale If you have, almost inevitably you have 
bumped your head with great force against the wall of poli- 
tics, against the opposition, 
the cunning or the cowardice 





requirements will enormously 
depress the price of the en- 
tire crop. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture warns against in- 
creases in the acreage devoted 
to tobacco, sugar beets, 
beans, peanuts, vegetables 
and other products. We can 
easily raise more, but we 
have no use for these addi- 
tional products. 

Let’s hope for normal 
crops this fall. If they bring 
good prices, they will be of 
greater benefit to all of us, 
the farmer included, than 
bumper harvests. 











U U \ 
Who Defeated the Anti- \ \ 
Child Labor Measure? \ \ 


Most of the Western states 
ratified the Child Labor 
amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that has now 
been defeated through the op- 
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of politicians. 

For instance: The Interior 
Department states that the 
receipts from the disposal 
of public land have decreased 
80 per cent in twenty years. 
It adds, without comment, 
that the number of land 
offices in the same period 
has decreased only 27 per 
cent. Why? Politics, of 
course. Whenever the De- 
partment proposes to abolish 
certain useless land offices 
and officials, Congress keeps 
the offices alive and the feet 
of useless officials in the pub- 
lic trough. Whenever the 
Navy Department wants to 
abolish a useless navy yard, 
Congress keeps it going. 
Whenever the War Depart- 
ment wants to abandon a 
useless army post, Congress 
makes another appropriation 
for it. The money is wasted 
because it pays the salaries 
of men and women who will 
work for the re-election of 











position of a dozen states, but 
nowhere was this amend- 
ment approved by the state 
legislatures without a stiff 
fight. And for this fight the sponsors of the amendment 
furnished the ammunition when they tried to give Congress 
the power to prohibit the labor of children up to the age 
of eighteen. 

A boy—or a girl—of seventeen is not a child. The boy of 
15 or 16 with limited mental endowment usually is better off 


Flying High! 


ee et ner the Representative and Sena- 
tor who pried their salaries 
out of the public treasury. 
There are certain mountain counties in every Western 
state which years ago during the placer-mining boom had 
thousands of inhabitants whereas now they have only hun- 
dreds. They should be consolidated with adjoining more 
populous counties, but all such reasonable and _ logical 
attempts are defeated through politics. These counties may 






























































WITH 
ALITTLE DRASTIC 
ACTION ON YouR 
PART WE WOULDNT 
, HAVE THIS ORGY 
OF KILLING | “ 








The Pulse of the West 














Armstrong, in the Tacoma News Tribune 


Where the Trouble Lies 


have only three, five or nine hundred inhabitants, women 
and children included, but they have a full set of county 
officers and they send their delegations to the state legisla- 
ture. Because they are poor, the tax rate usually is high, 
yet the treasury is chronically drained by the demands of 
useless administrative officials. Worse yet, the schools are 
neglected, roads are poor and high taxes discourage refores- 
tation—all] because of the selfish needs of a handful of poli- 
ticians. 

These conditions, friends, will continue until you per- 
sonally roll up your sleeves, pitch into politics and clean up 
by taking an active interest in public affairs. Which will be 
about the time when Gloria Swanson christens her eighth 
baby. 


U U 
Your Tax Bill We do not want it to be understood that 
and the Old we put the entire blame for the rapid 


increase of taxes—aren’t they multiplying 
like guinea pigsP—on politics. Look at 
the photograph of the outdoor swimming pool on the oppo- 
site page. It’s a beautiful pool, big enough for ten thousand 
bathers. Dad used to dive into the old swimming hole that 
cost nothing to construct and nothing to operate. Sonny’s 
pool cost $80,000 to build; it is surrounded by sixty-five ex- 
pensive playground acres and the water passes through a 
heating plant which maintains a constant and expensive 
temperature of 70 degrees, winter and summer. Dad shed 
shirt and pants behind a bush; sonny dons his bathing suit 
in a sanitary dressing room. 

The modern city, state and county render services un- 
known twenty years ago, services ranging from sanitation to 
recreation, from dental clinics to municipal vacation camps. 
They are desirable services; they have kept us healthier, 
cleaner, prolonged our lives, minimized suffering by disease, 
but they all cost money, and their cost is reflected in the 
rising tax bills. But we don’t want to get along without 
them while we can afford to have them. And we can afford 
these services while we pay the rising taxes with loud 
groans, but without action to reduce preventable waste and 
foolish extravagance. 


Swimmin’ Hole 
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Los Angeles What are we going to do with our autos 
Blazes New when three or four times the present num- J 
Traffic Trail ber of machines clog the streets and high. 


ways? That was a burning question 


several years ago, but today the answer does not appear to | 
be as difficult as it was in 1920. Thanks to the expenditure 
of three or four billions, we have hurriedly created enough f 
new highways to take care of the new swarms seeking the 
open road every year; we have put down thousands of miles | 
of smooth wide pavements, thereby speeding up traffic and 
enormously increasing the carrying capacity of the existing | 
mileage; we have improved the skill of the drivers and the f 
reliability of the cars, thereby cutting down delays and cn- 
abling the roads to carry more machines. These factors left 
out of consideration until recently, have postponed the day ff 
of intolerable congestion except on certain Sunday roads in F 


the vicinity of large cities. 


And in the cities themselves similar influences have been |) 
at work postponing the day when double-deck motor streets | 
will become necessary. The slow-moving horse with fifty | 


cursing motorists trailing behind it has disappeared; the no- 
parking ordinances have wrought miracles and the efficient 
control of traffic at street intersections has accelerated the 
movement of all vehicles. 

Now Los Angeles comes forward with an innovation that 
should be adopted in every congested district. Los Angeles 
is controlling, stopping and starting the pedestrian as well 
as wheeled traffic. When the bell at the intersection rings 
and the stop sign goes up, foot as well as motor traffic comes 
to a halt, the crossing is entirely clear and the released 
stream of vehicles and pedestrians flows across the inter- 
section at twice the speed that prevailed when foot and 
motor traffic mingled inextricably at all times. 

Strange to say, the enforcement of the new regulation was 
not as difficult as apprehended. The stopping of absent- 
minded offenders became a comedy, with the vast majority 
of law-abiding pedestrians as the amused audience. What 
the fines did not do, the fear of ridicule accomplished in a 
short time: pedestrians obeyed the new rule, with the result 
that all traffic, on the sidewalk and beyond the curb, was 
accelerated, congestion was relieved and accidents were re- 
duced by forty per cent. The control of pedestrian traffic is 
well worth trying in every city. 

















Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


Peter Wins the 42nd Heat, Both Going Strong 


Sunset Magazine, F 
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This is the modern “swimmin’ hole,” a pool large enough for 10,000 bathers, heated summer and winter to a temperature of 70 
degrees. It has just been completed as part of a 65-acre playground in San Francisco and its creation not only shows 
the services rendered by the modern city but also accounts for a part of the increase in taxation 


The High Cost When we buy a dozen oranges, it doesn’t 
of Railroad make any particular difference to us 
| . whether the freight on the fruit is 10 or 15 
Rockieapind cents a box higher or lower than it used to 
be. We pay about the same price. These minor cost fluc- 


tuations are absorbed by the jobber, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. But a difference of ten cents a box may mean the 
difierence between profit or loss to the grower. He feels the 
fluctuation, feels it even more than you and I feel the fifty 
per cent surcharge every time we buy a Pullman ticket. 

All this is an introduction to the question, Why do the 
railroads need almost a quarter million clerks at an annual 
expense of $350,000,000 to do their bookkeeping? Why did 
the number of clerks increase by 90,000 or 61 per cent in five 
years, during which period freight and passenger traffic in- 
creased only 30 per cent? Why did it cost the railroads only 
2.22 per cent of their gross revenue to pay their clerks in 
1913 while it cost them 6.33 per cent, less than ten years 
later? 

Regulation, friends, is the 
answer. The cost of regula- 
tion does not stop with the 
direct appropriations for 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various 
state railroad commissions. 
These supervising bodies 
want to know what the 
railroads are doing, and 
they want to know in de- 
tail. So they call for statis- 
tical reports, ever more 
reports, ever more detailed 
reports, until today a hun- 
dred thousand clerks are 
doing almost nothing except 





Maneuvering for Once again Canada is filled with an agita- 
Control of the ‘tion designed to bring about an embargo 
on the exportation of pulp wood to the 
Paper Indusiry United States. Once again impassioned 
orators are pleading that the forest resources of the Domin- 
ion must be preserved for Canadians against the “ruthless 
exploitation of the priceless heritage by and for Americans.” 
Strange to say, American owners of timber lands in Canada 
in reply stress their efforts to protect these forests from fire, 
emphasize their love for reforestation and scientific forest 
management, traits that are not at all noticeable when 
looked for in the vicinity of their American holdings. 

Be that as it may, the clamor for an embargo exists even 
though most of the noise is due to the money and efforts of 
one man. Perhaps the Dominion parliament will place such 
an embargo in force, hoping thereby to force American paper 
manufacturers to move their pulp mills into Canada. But 
such a hope is vain. Canada’s loss through such an embargo 
will be greater than any 
possible gain. 

In the first place, Canada 
supplies only one-fifth of 
the American pulp wood 
requirements. Rather 
than allow the Canadians 
to assume control of the 
American paper industry, 
the American manufactur- 
ers could draw on Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska for 
twice and thrice the quan- 
tity of pulp wood or its 
equivalent now imported 
from Canada. Or they could 
increase imports of pulp 
from Scandinavia, Finland 
and Russia, countries which 


collate and make reports. 
Some of these clerks even 


' keep tab on the time other 


clerks get paid for, but in 
which they are doing no 


The old Salt Lake Theater in Salt Lake City has just celebrated its 

sixty-third birthday anniversary. Built by Brigham Young before 

the Union Pacific reached Utah, it harbors most of the Far West's 

theatrical history. Maud Adams made her debut in this theater at 
the age of two months 


right now can lay down 
wood pulp in this country 
cheaper than either we or 
Canada can make it. 


work, 
Perhaps all these multitudinous reports are vital and 


i necessary for the proper regulation of the railroads. But 
| when we see the clerk-hire bill rise in twenty years from 


$24,000,000 to $350,000,000, we feel that the reports can’t 


| really be worth that much per annum—especially while we 


— 


a ae 


pay the sleeper surcharge. 

Railroad accounting has been unified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; can’t it also be simplified for the 
benefit of all concerned, including passengers, shippers, the 


) railroads and the Commerce Commission itself? 


In addition, two can play 
the embargo game. Suppose Uncle Sam should retaliate 
by placing an embargo or stiff export duties on the coal 
and chemicals used in Canadian paper mills? 

The one variety of worth-while embargo is that which 
prohibits the export of any kind of timber unless it is cut in 
such manner that the future supply of forest trees is not 
damaged. Such an embargo would work wonders for con- 
servation on both sides of the line. 

Any other kind of an embargo will merely produce bit- 
terness and retaliation. 
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2s 
Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulletin 


It Pays to Pay Your Debts 


Brigham Young Brigham Young was wise beyond his day 
and the Drama 2d generation. At a time when narrow 


in the Sagebrush sectarianism frowned on all worldly amuse- © 


ments, he realized the need for social inter- 
course and stimulated it by encouraging dancing and the 
drama. In 1859, barely fourteen years after the first furrow 
had been turned in the bitter sagebrush of the Salt Lake 
basin, before a railroad across the continent had been 
started, he commenced the construction of a theater which 
on March 8 celebrated the sixty-third anniversary of the 
opening performance. It was then the largest and best 
equipped playhouse west of the Mississippi even though 
huge logs were used for the foundation and the frame work 
and the joining was done with wooden pegs instead of expen- 
sive iron nails. Most of the equipment was freighted by ox 
team across the plains and mountains, and some of it is in 
use to this day. The atmosphere of those pioneer days 
emanates from the old programs which announce that mer- 
chandise, grain and home manufactures as well as cash will 
be accepted at the ticket window. According to these pro- 
grams the “‘toting”’ of firearms was forbidden and a special 
checking stand for guns and rifles was maintained. 

Gun toting and pumpkin payment for tickets notwith- 
standing, the theater in the sagebrush paid because it en- 
deavored to put on good, worthwhile plays with the best 
available talent, a policy that will pay even in this, the hey- 
day of movies, jazz and radios if a manager should try it. 


U U 


Can the Indian More than a year ago the Secretary of the 
Bureau Leopard Interior, yielding to the insistent demand 


Change Its Spots by his Department, asked a hundred men 
and women more or less interested in the Indian problem to 
confer and advise with him. They did in December, 1923. 
A year later Secretary Work addressed a communication to 
the members of this committee transmitting a report in 
which the achievements of the Indian Bureau in a year are 
enumerated under 68 heads. Secretary Work in his covering 
letter intimates that the Indian problem is practically 
solved so far as ways and methods are concerned, that the 
program for the solution is almost wholly a question of funds. 

Is it, really? If increased appropriations are necessary 
to begin the solution of the Indian problem, why did the 


The Pulse of the West 


for reform in the treatment of the Indians _ 
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Indian Bureau consent meekly to a reduction of a million iy 
its budget for next year? 

But Secretary Work is mistaken when he intimates tha 
the Indian Bureau is now tackling its job with energy and 
intelligence. The Bureau’s summary of achievements doe; 
not tell the real story. Here is a sample of the 68 “‘achieve. 
ments”’: : 

The summary of the Bureau report, under the heading? 
“Fact 8”, praises the eye specialists sent into the South.) 
western reservations for their heroic work in combating} 
trachoma, the infectious eye disease which leads to blind. 
ness, a disease so malignant that no immigrant suffering 
from it is allowed to land on American shores. The sum. 
mary of the report states that 8653 Indians were examined} 
that 1981 trachoma cases were found and that 1559 patients) 
were subjected to an operation whichis the beginning of a cure! 

True, all true. That work is excellent. But how abou) 
the other unexamined 30,000 Navajos and Hopis who! 
according to the report of the specialists, harbor at least! 
8000 additional trachoma cases among them? How about!) 
the follow-up treatment of the 1559 operative cases?) 
And if they are cured, how about the prevention of re-| 
infection from the untreated and unexamined Indians?) 

Dr. Work is a physician. What does he think of the) 
statement of the specialists that in the Government boarding? 
schools for Indian children the percentage of trachoma and{ 
tuberculosis was much higher than on the reservation as a) 
whole? As a medical man Dr. Work knows that children| 
suffering from infectious diseases should be isolated. In| 
the Government boarding schools tubercular and trachoma} 
cases mingle freely with healthy children, with the result 
that these boarding schools become centers from which 
infection is constantly spread. 

How would you, Friend Reader, feel if you were forced to 
send your fine, healthy children to a boarding school filled 
with infectious eye and lung diseases? 

No, the Indian Bureau has not changed its spots. It is 
still lumbering along in the same old dreadful rut and it will 
continue in it until it is blasted out. 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


What's a Three-letter Word Meaning Settle? 
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When the next war scare comes along and 
to Work for yon feel reper gto — for the imme- 
. iate opening of hostilities, please keep in 
Lasting Peace mind these Pension Teens fone The 
wars of the United States from the Revolution to the Great 
War cost the country almost seven billion dollars in pensions. 
This sum includes pensions paid from 1790 to 1924 for all 
conflicts exclusive of the World War. Seven billions in 134 
years. For the benefit of the Great War participants we 
have paid in addition over three billion dollars in six years. 
If we go into another war, every family will be compelled 
to pay out $75 to $100 a year for the various needs of the 
veterans, not counting three or four times that sum for 
interest on the inevitable debt. 
Weare still paying pensions on account of the war of 1812. 
Remember that fact and do your bit for the cause of peace. 


Why It Pays 


Lo) U 


Bridge Playing What makes Oregon’s state of mind, 
Wives Stopped by pn sh nernenes ‘7 ee, when 

compared with the rest of the West? Just 
Pene nen look at the state and its actions: It was 
the first to make use of the so-called tools of democracy, the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall, adopting them 
when they were still considered inventions of the Red devil 
and designed to undermine the foundations of society; 
Oregon added this popular-rule equipment to its consti- 
tution in the days of Mark Hanna and “Czar” Reed, yet 
Oregon remained almost as solidly, stubbornly Republican 
as Pennsylvania. Oregon communities introduced all kinds 
of advanced legislation even unto the state income tax now 
repealed, but as a state Oregon does not as yet furnish free 
school books to its children and it adopted a law abolishing 
all private schools. 

It is Oregon, chronically, which has the longest 
ballot of any state in the Union; at every election its citizens 
are asked to pass judgment on scores of complicated tech- 
nical measures, and usually the verdict is intelligent, yet 
22 state senators voted against a bill allowing school dis- 
tricts of the first class to establish kindergartens because, 














Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
Let's Have His Monument Ready! 


The Pulse of the West 








Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


The Wages of Sin 


as one senator expressed it, these institutions merely enable 
bridge-club wives to get rid of their children. 

Why these contradictions? Is it because Oregon is in- 
habited by a preponderantly rural population, a population 
which is more American in descent, thought and action than 
any other commonwealth outside of the mountains of the 
South? The simon-pure American is essentially an indi- 
vidualist. Oregon believes in individualism. Even when 
Oregon amends the constitution and indulges in political 
experimentation, it does so because it feels that the political 
rights of the individual have been invaded and the invaders 
must be repelled, democracy must be maintained at all cost. 

Strength and power reside in this unadulterated Amer- 
icanism, but it also has its weaknesses, chief of which is the 
fixed belief that the schooling of the fathers is good enough 
for the sons. 


Lv) U 


The Sad Case of If democracy means anything, it describes 
the Specially the state of society in which every one is 
Gifted Student %venan equal chance to attain that degree 
of eminence to which his endowment 
entitles him. If we apply that yard stick to our American 
educational system, what do we find? 

The Daily Californian, organ of the student body of the 
University of California, claims that American colleges are 
undemocratic because they fail to give the exceptionally 
gifted students an equal chance with the mediocre ones. 
The colleges, according to the student editor, consider all 
individuals as equals in mental equipment; they “run them 
through the mill” at a pace adapted to the intellectual 
capacity of the mediocre mass. Therefore the exceptionally 
gifted ones are neglected, held back and denied the oppor- 
tunity to which their endowment entitles them. 

May not this criticism be applied to our entire educational 
system, from the upper grammar grades to the post-graduate 
courses? And how can a system designed for the masses be 
changed to give the extraordinary individual his chance? 
We don’t know. Do you? 
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HE recent gubernatorial con- 

test in Texas when “Ma” 

Ferguson brought home the 

gravy, must have jolted the 
shades of the old he-men of the 
plains. Everything dry as a lava bed 
and a woman governor of the Lone Star 
State! But times have changed since 
the day when the pioneer politician 
who was too slow on the draw sometimes 
went out with biblical names on his lips 
and with his boots on his feet, when all 
that was needed to start a full-sized riot 
was a suitable yell or a pistol shot. 

In the days of the Civil War and after, 
politics in the Southwest were virile and 
carried the zest of private warfare. It 
was then the custom to knife the vitals or 
smear with gore the mangy whelp who 
could not be persuaded to agree with you. 
If the fury of party fanaticism did not 
stir the trigger finger in the heat of the 
conflict, there was always the gentleman’s 
duel. Sometimes the hard-fisted rolled 
over and over in the dust to the lively 
vivas of a delighted crowd. The less 
valiant had a way of posting just what 
they thought of each other on a cotton- 
wood tree in the public plaza. 

A demonstration in New Mexico or 
Texas demonstrated something and lasted 
in a ratio proportionate to the number of 
free drinks under the voter’s cartridge 
belt. Zip! Wow! Bang! The crowd, 
drunk or sober, was always a riot of 
choking passions. The sheriff led the 
rally upon a highly caparisoned white 
mount. He carried Old Glory. The band 
swayed the voters with a mixture of 
Mexican tunes and Dixie. Gay revelers 
shot into the air. Plug-hatted candidates, 
not without the grand manner of a 
William Jennings, followed in all the 
finery of pioneer equipage. Stately wives 
drove beside political bosses in long-tailed 
coats and top hats. There was the ever 
available “America” in red, white, and 
blue, surrounded by her vestal virgins 
upon agay float. There were banners of 
eulogy and banners of invective, serpen- 
tine lines of torches, gay horsemen in rich 
sombreros and velvet breeches astride 
prancing ponies, marching footmen and 
ecstatic boys and barking dogs. All passed 
in a grand parade round and round the 
plaza. Them were the days of political 
jazzmania! The crowds cheered, brawl- 
ing Mexicans and cowboys whooped. 








When Politics Had a Real Kick 


By K. D. Stoes. 


Decoration by Jeffery Reynolds 


Babies wailed and women cackled above 
the din. Dust mingled with the odor of 
rot-gut whisky, tobacco, chili, garlic and 
perspiration. There were speeches to the 
roaring mob in two tongues. 

With whisky from $400 to $600 a 
barrel, according to the time of the arrival 
of the next freighting caravan from West- 
port—old Kansas City—St. Louis or San 
Antonio, and what with $8coo slush 
money in the jeans of the candidate for 
sheriff on election morning, border politics 
were not of the pink-tea brand. 


| ey 1871 in old Mesilla, largest colony 
between San Antonio and San Diego, 
partisan hatred culminated in a riot in 
which men prominent in the history of the 
Southwest lost their lives. At this time 
Stephen V. Elkins, later a national figure 
and senator from West Virginia, was a 
resident of Mesilla and was busy building 
his political fences. Politics waxed hot 
over the election of a delegate to Congress. 

The Democrats under Don Pablo 
Melendrez and I. N. Kelly, a black seces- 
sionist, had built a grand stand in the 
plaza in front of the store of Thomas J. 
Bull, a Democratic merchant and a power 
in politics. The grand stand was scarcely 
completed when the Republicans erected 
one a few feet distant. A quarrel ensued 
and feeling grew bitter as the day 
advanced. 

In the afternoon two columns were 
marching with flags flying and bands 
playing, one on the east side and the other 
on the west side of the plaza. Each side 
halloed vivas and ridiculed the prowess of 
the other. They met in the southwest 
corner of the square. The Democrats 
were armed expecting trouble, but the 
Republicans had few weapons. Words 
passed between John Lemon, one of the 
most popular citizens and Republicans of 
the state, and Kelly, the vitriolic editor. 
Some one fired a shot into the air and the 
lid was off. Kelly felled Lemon with a 
wagon-spoke on the instant. Felicitas 
Lucero, friend of Lemon, shot Kelly in 
retaliation. The fight was on, guns and 
knives came into play. In five minutes 
the Democrats had cleared the plaza. In 
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less time than it takes to tell a bar- 
rage had started from the housetops 
on the east side of the square. The 
Republicans had run home and 
armed themselves. 

Manuel Nevarez, justice of the peace, 
in vain exposed himself and commanded 
both parties to cease firing. For answer 
the tree under which he stood was riddled 
with bullets. Don Mariano Barela, sheriff, 
now took the situation in hand. He was 
a huge man and good target, but abso- 
lutely fearless. A solid wooden gate com- 
municated with his store. He opened this 
gate stealthily and, armed with two revol- 
vers, slipped out and crossed the square, 
shooting with every step. With bullets 
hissing about him he drove the Demo- 
crats to the cover of the pillars in front of 
the stores and stopped the Republican 
guns from the roofs. As his family 
reopened the gate for him it received a 
score of bullets. By this time thirteen 
dead and several wounded lay in the 
plaza, and lay there until darkness came 
and friends dared approach. At dusk the 
Eighth Cavalry from Fort Seldon, eighteen 
miles to the north, charged into town and 
restored order. 

Judge Johns of Albuquerque was sent 
for, there being no district judge at the 
time. He stayed three days, but took no 
action. No indictments were ever returned 
and no one was ever punished. A short 
time afterward Stephen Elkins was elected 
to Congress. . 

Don Mariano Barela, the intrepid 
sheriff, who had been a life-long Democrat 
left his party, disgusted. Padre Cabeza 
de Vaca, parish priest, and Ignacio 
Orantio, commissioner, led away many 
settlers to form colonies in northern 
Mexico. The politicians could have the 
country. They were through. 

The jurisdiction of sheriff in those early 
days embraced huge areas, sometimes a 
thousand miles in length. The office paid 
what ingenuity could make it worth— 
usually about $10,000 a year. The sheriff 
was ex-officio collector and received a 
percentage of all monies handled. County 
offices were of much importance as they 
threw business into the hands of friends, 
and lent influence. No matter how much 
money was collected, the counties were 
always poor. 

Sheriff Barela re-entered the Democratic 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Prospecting for 


Finding a Home 


Prove to 


Y wife comes from Minne- 
sota. I was born and brought 
half-way up in New England; 
then, after a couple of years 

abroad, allowed to grow there to ado- 
lescence. 

After we were married we lived various- 
ly, up and down the Pacific coast, a 
trifling matter of ten years or more. 
Long, hard, married years. 
Since then we have lived half 


Ome 


and Recognizing It When You See It, 
be Two Very Different Things 


By John Amid 


so good. Not so good. Too much 
banana peel.” 

I remember the impression the Hartz 
Mountains of Germany made on me dur- 


ing that two year interlude, when my 


grade, high school, and full “grown— 
with deep-cut little valleys, and toy 
villages surrounded by scattering hay 
fields and pastures. Wonderful place 
to stay! We lived in a house where there 
were, aside from our family and one or 
two other boarders, three adults, fourteen 
children, two cows, three goats, a couple 
of pigs, and seventy-two canaries. The 
cows went out in the morning 
with the village herd and came 





1 dozen years in New York 
Siama: Still married, but with 
the years not so long. Now 
we are looking about us, to 
see where we are going to live 
the rest of the way. 

It may sound simple; we’ve 
traveled back and forth and 
up and down; in a general 
way, we know this country 
from top to bottom, from cover 
to cover. We ought to be able, 
theoretically, to say: ‘“‘This is 
the most delectable region in 





Slope. 


particular. 


at first. 


HE author of ‘‘Prospecting for Home” and 
his wife didn’t think they liked the Pacific 
You'll see by the first part of his arti- 
cle just what they did think of California in 
But read through to the end. 
They found that a prospector, for gold or for a 
place to live, doesn’t always know his pyrites 
from the real yellow metal, when he sees it— 
—The Editors. 


back at night—through the 
front door. The country was 
beautiful—but the customs 
were foreign. 

It was not three years after 
that, when adolescence had set 
in and I was headed for col- 
lege, that I saw San Francisco 
bay. The train dropped out 
of winding, roaring snowsheds, 
piled deep with snow, into the 
foothills above Oroville, and 
down to tidewater. It seemed 
like Paradise. But wait. 








these states,’ and put our 
finger firmly on the map. But 
there’s a catch to it. 

Ever since I was a boy I have been 
looking round, with something of the 
landing instinct, I suppose, always awake. 
This is a nice 
place to anchor; let’s stop here;” or, “Not 


parents were trying desperately to direct 
me toward erudition and refinement in 
the middle of a large and turbulent 
family. Beautiful country, the Hartz 
Mountains, heavily wooded with spruces 
of different sizes—sixth grade, eighth 


The inhabitants of our east- 
ern states read many accounts 
of California. Glowing accounts. They 
read about the California climate, striped 
with golden honey and all that, but they 
hear very little about the chill of wet 
winter nights, or the pleasant heat of 
noonday, in the San Joaquin. Less than 






























































50 Prospecting for Home: 


amonth after I reached California my 
experience began. 

A group of us—gay college lads all, 
rah rah, with a few gentler companions, 
decided to climb the Coast Range for a 
week-end outing. Those were the days 
when mule teams still trailed along the 
mountain sides, leaving behind them long 
clouds of gray, powdery dust that hung 
suspended in the motionless air. Ten 
miles we walked, and five more we 
climbed, through a perfect California day. 
The sky was clear above us; the sun 
was hot, and under foot the 
feathery dust squirted side- 
wise each time you put your 
foot down. 

I had been told, I 
suppose, that the rain- 
fall in California is 
seasonal. But it meant 
nothing. Thousands 
on thousands of other 
benighted Easterners, 
unquestionably, are 
told the same thing. 
But it means nothing to 
them. Perhaps they come 
to the Coast, as I did, and 
learn for the first time that 
during whole long dry months 
no drop of water falls from the 
sky, while all the world—except the 
little you can sprinkle water on by hand— 
dries up and dies, and gets brittle, and 
brown, and parched, and cracked, and 
dusty. Fifteen miles, and not a drop of 
water all the way—not even a drink. 


THAT was a memorable tramp. We 
enjoyed it, I suppose, immensely. The 
climate, undoubtedly, came up to the 
best the booklets ever say. But what I 
remember now is chiefly the dust, and 
the heat. The two were irretrievably 
mixed through the alchemy of the mois- 
ture exuded from the pores of the human 
skin, called, in scholastic circles, perspira- 
tion. By the time we reached the top of 
the range we were streaked, and caked, 
and begrimed, and powdered, and in all 
ways entirely unsanitary. 

There was a little hotel in a saddle of 
the range, and it had a bathroom. 

But the water was turned off. 

You could get water to drink. You 
could get water to wash your face and 
hands. But there wasn’t water enough, 
in that high spot, to irrigate the little 
garden patch and bathe in too. 

hat was where most nearly, I imagine, 
I approached the heights of Napoleonic 
strategy. I noted, carefully, where the 
landlady turned on the water for face 
washing purposes, and turned it off again 
afterwards. When dawn was streaking 
the eastern sky, I slipped quietly out of 
bed and tip-toed down to that bathroom. 
I turned the cut-off. 
I locked the bathroom 
door. Then I turned 
the water into the tub, 
full force, both faucets. 

That landlady must 
have been a light 
sleeper. She was bang- 
ing on the door long 
before you could say 
Hiram Johnson or even 
Herbert Hoover. But 
I couldn’t hear her. 
The water made too 





much noise. I kept close to the side of the 
tub, and definitely, resolutely, couldn’t 
hear her. It took detérmination, because I 
knew she was a large, heavily set landlady, 
and if she broke in the door—well, it was a 
chance. I took it, and got my bath. But 
none of the rest of the party were even 
allowed to wash their faces again. 

Later, I learned another little point 
about California that rarely receives 













much attention in the realtor’s glowing 
tributes. That concerns the difficulty, 
inconvenience, disorder, and downright 
danger, of sitting down. 

In the East, you can just plop yourself 
down almost anywhere. Soft grass. At 
the very worst, in winter, snow. But in 
California you have to watch your step— 
or rather your sit. At the very least, you 
have to choose between two lesser evils; 
the dampness of a freshly irrigated lawn, 
or dust. At the worst there is cactus. In 
between there are many minor troubles, 
from harmless sticktights and _ barley 
beards to mean spirited but desperate 
little nuddles with stickers going in every 
direction, like miniature sea-urchins. 

Later, I learned of more important 
things, too, that are not in the textbooks. 
Cold weather, for instance. 

That was down in sunny Southern 
California, where they bathe in winter. I 
cleared land at the side of a valley, grub- 
bing out sagebrush, cactus, and chaparral, 
and digging out enough stones to make 
even the granite hillsides of New England 
sit up and take notice. Then I set out 
lemon trees. Ten acres. During the 


summer I watered them, by hand, for the 
irrigation pipes weren’t in yet—two big 

ails of water to each tree, each week. 
rhat winter there came a cold snap—the 
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coldest snap in the memory of man. Of 
California man. When it’s cold in Cali- 
fornia it’s always the coldest weather any- 
body can remember. My little hand- 
watered lemon trees froze cold and black. 
I had at the time two decrepit automo- 
biles. The frost king had to go and pick 
on them, too. The water jackets busted, 
and they quit for good. There was a 
pump engine that froze, too. But the 
papers assured us next day that the 
damage to the citrus crop was compar- 
atively slight. 
Last winter there were two or 
three pretty cold days, and a 
native Angeleno passed me 
that great old line: “Abso- 
lutely the coldest winter 
we have had for twenty 
years.” I looked him 
right in the eye and 
asked him if he could 
remember 1913. For 
a fraction of a second 
he was stumped; then 
he smiled with real bril- 
liance and dropped one 
of the neatest alibis that 
ever came from the Pacific 

Slope. “Oh, I remember 
now. 1913, wasn’t it? Yeh, 
they told me about it. I was 
out of town that night.” ; 
Another thing about weather: wind. 
There are queer little spots, in the Cali- 
fornia valleys, where the wind swirls up 
suddenly, unaccountably, often with 
terrific force. My lemon ranch lay in one 
of these favored spots. I built a_big 
chicken house, seventy feet long. Then 
there came a windy night. Five gallon 
gasoline cans went clattering and banging 
through the darkness end over end, forty 
miles an hour, like the hounds of hell. 
With a final splendid crash, the whole 
seventy foot chicken house turned over 
on its back. After that there was a 
sudden hush, as though the wind itself 
were surprised. Then another gust came, 
and we thought the house was going to go. 
But it didn’t. 

Next day I got some Hindus together, 
and we turned the chicken house back, 
right side up once more, and caught lots 
of the chickens and put them back into 
it. And then I put big stones on the roof. 
And on the roof of the barn, too. For 
seven years they stayed there, a scandal to 
all beholders. But it was a good trick; 
I learned it in the Alps, where the Swiss 
farmers put stones on their chalets, openly 
and unashamed. When we went East the 
place was sold; the new owner pooh- 

oohed the idea of stones on California 
buildings in a prosperous valley, and took 
them off. There hadn’t been any really 
bad winds for a couple of years, for a fact. 
For three weeks the buildings looked 
eminently respectable. 
Then there came an- 
other rough night, and 
the barn blew down. 

My wife has had a 
great deal to say about 
Minnesota. They re- 
gard temperature dif- 
ferently there. Cold 
weather is something 
to brag about; they are 
out fora record. Ana- 
tive son or daughter of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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HEN we asked our “readers, 
gentle and otherwise,” recently 
for some comment on what they 
think is right or wrong with 
SUNSET, we expected response from both 
classes; we frankly were after brickbats 
as well as bouquets, for the way to dodge 
brickbats is to improve the magazine. 

One of the brickbats thus invited comes 
from an intelligent woman in Los Angeles. 
Says she: 

‘When one reads, month by month for 
a long period of time, any particular 
publication, one soon learns just what to 
expect. When we open SunseT and glance 
through the topics, of the stories espe- 
cially, there is a foregone conclusion as to 
what they will be. I usually read a 
great part of the magazine aloud to my 
husband who is an outdoors man and 
greatly enjoys the animal stories and 
those of the desert and trail. But—we find 
such a similarity in them... Yet you 
mustn’t think I have singled out SUNSET 
for this criticism as the only publication to 
which it applies. Too many of the maga- 
zines follow an established policy in 
departments and it seems as though 
nothing new were possible in the minds of 
the editors.” 

The lady is right when she says that 
one may tell in advance approximately 
what kind of material any given publi- 
cation will contain. Indeed, editors strive 
to maintain a continuity of interest and a 
distinct character for their respective pub- 
lications. Naturally the interests, even 
the personality, of the editor will be 
reflected, more or less. If his interests 
are wide enough, if his tastes are broad, 
he will appeal to a similar stratum. One 
of the outstanding magazine successes in 
America is one whose readers continue to 
subscribe for the publication because it 
contains, month after month, exactly the 
kind of material they like to read, always 
of the same general character and they 
know they can count on it. 


Our Personal Equation 


But our critic emphasizes the lack of 
variety in our stories. That’s where 
we're a bit puzzled. “The personal 
equation of the man who buys thestories,” 
says she, “figures too heavily in the 
selection. What he likes is evidently what 
goes in, else how could they be so un- 
varied ?” 

Perhaps our being puzzled by this 
charge of lack of variety merely goes to 
show us unaware of the fault she con- 
demns. But now look: during the past 
twelve issues we have had, say, about 
forty-eight stories in all. Five of these 
were animal stories. They were studies in 
the struggle for existence among wild 
creatures, dramatic portrayals of what 
Tennyson called “Nature, red in tooth 
and claw.” And they were similar, to 
the extent that the struggle is alike in 
nature, but in the studies of the ways of 








the various fighting creatures there was a 
vast amount of personal observation and 
consequently instruction. Aha, there’s a 
real fault, perhaps, yet the lady says her 
husband likes that kind of story. Evi- 
dently we gave him too much of a good 
thing! At least a dozen of the tales we 
ran during this period were love stories. 
They were set in Western America, in the 
South Seas, in China, in British Columbia, 
Alaska, India, Central America, but per- 
haps the ways of a man with a maid are 
too unvaried and geographical distri- 
bution does not sufficiently vary the love 
phenomenon. We admit one definite 
similarity in the love stories in which our 

“personal equation figures heavily.” Sex- 
for-sex-sake is taboo, even in South Sea 
stuff where certain people seem to have 
got away with it. And then we have had 
several stories dealing with the conquest 
of the soil, stories of the obstinacy of 
human nature against the stubbornness of 
nature itself, the sort of thing that has 
turned a wilderness into the comfortable 
community where our critic resides, that 
is making more such places for other 
critics to write from. And tales of people 
who have gone up against odds in other 
things than agriculture. Perhaps this 
theme of struggle and victory has lacked 
variety. Perhaps a few depressing de- 
feats would have spiced our fiction. We 
wonder. 


Chicken Yards 


Wait a minute. What does she go on 
to say? “I recall one instance, however, 
a story that took us into a different realm 
of life. All phases of life out on the Coast 
are what is wanted.” The story she picks 
out for praise was a good story but nothing 
wonderful. But where was it set? Well, 
you can judge from these words from the 
opening paragraph: “Scarlet bougain- 
villea frolicked over his garden walls; 
through the bars of a fine Spanish gate 
a patterned bit of blue Pacific sparkled 
in the sunshine and far down the terraced 
gardens where a rose hedge hid a twenty 
thousand dollar chicken yard,” etc. And, 
of course, he married the poor young 
woman who was writing for the movies. 

But here’s the point that this survey 
has uncovered. Not many of our stories 
have been laid in homes with twenty 
thousand dollar chicken yards. Our 
chicken yards rather have been tokens of 
the spirit that has made this West and is 
still making it, and we have felt this the 
greater romance back of the lesser one of 
inherited ease. But perhaps we have 
neglected “society” in our fiction. You 
remember how Pomona in Frank Sreck- 
ton’s “Rudder Grange” loved to read of 
earls and “earlesses.”” We see now that 
the majority of our stories are set away 
from cities. It has seemed to us that 
there were enough magazines devoted to 
metropolitan life, that our field is differ- 
ent. 





Are we wrong? We are wide open to 
conviction. ‘Come over and help us” 
with some more frank comment. 


A Doubtful Posy 


Now that we have made this hesitating 
defense against blame, we might as well 
set up something of the kind against 
certain praise. In this case it’s regarding 
verse. A reader was delighted with a 
poem called “What Child?” and wrote us 
enthusiastically. “You were lucky to 
get that” he wrote. “And what a wonder- 
ful thing it is! What a pity that thou- 
sands will read it and entirely miss its sur- 
passing beauty ... It really is a sparkling 
blazing diamond of literature, if one can 
read it rightly. Not for what is said, of 
course, but for the wonderful train of 
beautiful thoughts it stirs up in the long 
forgotten recesses of memory’s sacred 
halls.” 

Now, that is the kind of bouquet that 
has us worried. Were we so lucky, after 
all, to get a poem that thousands will Tead 
and miss its beauty? And was our “‘per- 
sonal equation” on the rampage again 
when we printed it? We sincerely hope 
that our gentle reader is wrong about 
those thousands for we believed that for 
them, as for him, that poem would wake 
the echoes in memory’s halls. 


Bits of Consolation 


Looking through the morning’s mail 
for some crumbs of comfort we find these 
two. After the ingenuous frankness of 
the preceding paragraphs we may be 
permitted to include these and take 
credit for them unabashed. 

An officer of the Forestry Service says 
“A magazine is the greatest medium for 
educating the public. The gospel of 
proper forestry must be hammered into 
the American people’s heads until finally 
we get our eyes open as a nation. It isa 
great encouragement to have a magazine 
like Sunset backing us foresters in our 
work,” 

Perhaps it is a straw like this, perhaps it 
is the very thing in our fiction to which 
objection has been taken, that justifies the 
statement of the Albuquerque Journal: 
“Tt is in such magazines as SUNSET that 
Americanism is least diluted.” 


Punk but Worth Finishing 
Chicago, Il. 

What is the trouble out there? Have 
you grown so careless that you could not 
see that you had left out eight of the pages 
in the last edition? Has some one died in 
the office? If so, that explains it and I 
hope you will soon feel like getting down 
to business again. 

The magazine is getting to be punk. 
The stories are bum. I can write a more 
suitable story than some that are con- 
tained in your magazine. Send me a com- 
plete copy as I want to finish the stories 
on those missing pages. GC. -Ess. 
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Down Timber 


So‘cleverly did he dramatize his affairs 
that Janet—like many others of his lis- 
teners—invariably offered help before 
Austin had to hint openly that he might 
possibly be prevailed upon to accept it. 

By these maneuvers he gained what he 
might require, from week-long labor by 
Janét’s ranch hands down to innumerable 
helpings of gas and oil from her storage 
drums. Last fall her men had reshingled 
his house and barns. This spring they 
had‘rebuilt his fences. And so it went. 

It was strange that she aided Austin but 
never, through him, had offered to assist 
Dave. Perhaps this exemplifies the dif- 
ference in her feelings toward either 
brother. Perhaps her love of Dave was 
far'too proud a thing to permit demeaning 
its object with so sordid a gift as money. 
Very certainly it hinted at her unassail- 
able faith in Dave’s ability to navigate 
under his own power. 

About Austin she had no such illusions. 
As'a matter of fact she thought very little 
about helping’ him, considering herself as 
she’ did in loco parentis to him. This 
simplified the rather delicate, not unequi- 
vocal and possibly even sinister situation 
of his accepting aid from a young woman. 
The act itself gave Janet the cherished 
sensé of communing with the beloved who 
was gone. All might have gone on well 
and indefinitely had not Austin himself, 
duritig the last four years, insisted on 
forcibly reminding her that they were not 
kin. This very evening again he was 
doing his utmost to this effect. 

“D’you know, Janet,” he sighed dolor- 
ously, “it is atrocious that I should be 
sitting here in all this beautiful moonlight 
literally dying to hold hands?” 

“But you are,” she reminded him. 

“T might as well be clutching the little 
wing of an angel child,” he jibed, “‘for all 
thé -kick-back I get from the kick it’s 
meant to give you. The petting J do 
néver seems to start a party. You know, 
when our brave marshal Gordon wants a 
game of pinochle he begins a solitaire. 
That pretty soon gets him a partner. I 
shudder to think how long I’ve been 
playing solitaire.” 

“You’re a dear boy, Austin,” Janet 
parried, “but don’t start this all over—‘in 
all this beautiful moon!’ You might end 
by making me believe you mean it. Then 
what?” 

“T can’t imagine anything more fright- 
ful!’ He recaptured both her hands. 
“Oh, Janet, Janet dearest,” he burst out 
vehemently, ‘“‘that’s how I must end up. 
Don’t you see how desperately I mean it? 
I love you, you dear stubborn block of 
stone. You can’t hold out against me. 
On my knees I'll creep to the end of the 
world to adore you—” 

“Oh, Austin, this 7s so sudden!’ she 
teased. But she did not draw back her 
hands this time. 

“Very well,” he reverted to flippancy, 
“T’ll marry an old crone for her money. 
I'll poison her and lead an evil life.” 

“Good heavens! Are things as bad as 


59) 
that? 
“Worse! Now why must you remind 
me!””, He rose and paced the terrace, 


Up and‘down, up and down. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Janet grew restive. It had been 
pleasant to sit here under the spell of the 
moon listening to his protestations. Asa 
rule they struck her as merely vehement, 
rather than impassioned, and they left her 
cold. Tonight for some reason she had 
felt herself warming to him. Apparently 
he was again in difficulty. It occurred to 
her that helping him need be no stealthy 
and questionable undertaking if she were 
his wife. A novel tenderness for him 
pulsed through her at the thought. But 
this, instantly alarming her loyalty, 
replaced David foremost in her heart. 

“The pitcher goes to the well till it 
cracks!’ Austin dropped on a stool at 
her feet. His pleasant voice sounded 
strained and flat. An odd tension com- 
municated itself from him to her. 

“The bank’s been mighty decent 
always,” he went on, “or I could never 
have held on to the old place. My credit 
must have been awful good. That’s one 
consolation!” 

Janet smiled a little to herself. She 
remembered difficult conferences with a 
headshaking cashier—after Austin would 
have humorously derided himself for 
having paper due at the bank and no 
funds to meet it. Poor “little brother’’! 
He must never know! 

“I’m cracked so bad this time,” he 
proceeded, “I haven’t the nerve to go near 
the bank again. They’ll have to take the 
place. I always tried to keep it—so Dave 
should have a home to come back to. Oh, 
you know the way he’s gone. Damn that 
war! It made a bum of him.” 

“No, Austin, no,” the woman mur- 
mured. ‘‘You kriow it can’t be true. I 
never shall believe it.” 

The bent head at her knee nodded. 
“He doesn’t need a place to come back to 
any more. Let the bank take the old 
home. It doesn’t matter a lot—where I 
go. Only—I’d like to have kept the place 
always to sort of remember Dave by—the 
way he used to be. You'll understand. 
You knew him so well—” 

Her hands clutched his head convul- 
sively. Her tight lips smothered a low 
moan. 

“Promise not to tell a soul,” he whis- 
pered. “Word came. A telegram. The 
circumstances are—particularly rotten.” 

“Austin,” she puzzled, unwilling to 
understand, ‘‘Austin—” 

“Dave is dead,” the man at her feet 
replied. 


HOMAS GORDON, marshal, local 
limb of the law, was short, fat, and 
suffering. Collarless, shirt front gaping, 
sleeves rolled up, and planted smack 
betwixt two whirling electric fans, yet his 
red-jowled face was streaming. His round 
bright little eyes were sullenly indignant. 
A look of injury in them deepened as his 
visitor stated the nature of his business. 
“You always pick the hottest day in 
the year,” he reproached, “‘to haul me up 
that mountain. There’s thunder like all 
hell a-brewing too!” 
“My team is waiting in the hotel stable, 
Tom,” his visitor drawled. He sat facing 


the marshal across the latter’s desk; a tall, 
elderly man. His fine white head accorded 
with a stern dignity of manner. He was 
dressed in sober black of quaintly ancient 
cut. John Strong was his name—“Judge” 
by virtue of a term or two on the bench— 
a name to conjure by in that community, 
in all that vast but sparsely settled moun- 
tain county. 

“Here’s your chance to pension your 
old crowbait, Judge,” Tom suggested 
brightly. ‘Buy Austin’s car off him. 
That’ll give him cash enough to make 
part payments and save us the trouble 
going up there the hottest August first in 
twenty years.” 

“Those aren’t only judgments on 
debts,” Strong rejoined gravely. He 
indicated a sheaf of papers on the desk. 

Gordon stretched a reluctant hand for 
them. ‘It beats me,” he cogitated, “how 
he gets people to give him credit. The 
only money he ever takes in is for sawing 
his down timber into firewood. And 
everybody knows it!” 

‘He is a smooth talker,” the older man 
remarked. 

“Say! Aint he though? Persuasivest 
feller I ever see,” the delinquent’s friend 
eulogized. ‘I seen ’em fall for his line. 
Male and female. Me, I’ve fell too. 
Forty-eight dollars’ worth. Well, he’s a 
good lad. Helpin’ his no ’count brother 
an’ all! I don’t half doubt it’s Dave has 
been keeping Austin in hot water.” 

“Tt’s not like Austin to help anybody 
but himself,” the judge commented dryly. 

“Go on! Stickin’ up for Dave, the old 
bum! Why,” the marshal jibed, “it’s 
been all over town for years that Dave is a 
hobo, an I. W. W.!”’ 

“T’ve always thought a heap of Dave,” 
the other said. “Right there is cause why 
I don’t of Austin,” and he pointed to the 
documents the sheriff had started glancing 
through. 

The fat man sighed gloomily. “What’s 
this here?” he asked after considerable 
puzzling. ‘One is a foreclosure of chattel 
mortgage on Austin’s car for default on 
the purchase contract. Then a fore- 
closure of another chattel mortgage secur- 


ing a bank loan on that same car. Now 
how the hell did he work that?” 
“To get that bank loan,” the judge 


replied, “he had to show a certificate of 
legal ownership. He did. But of course 
the dealer that sold him the car was the 
legal owner all the time.” 

“You mean to say—! 
gasped. 

“Austin Mitchell forged the dealer’s 
signature endorsing the certificate over to 
himself. By that forgery he got four 
hundred dollars from the bank.” 

Gordon leaned back in his chair. He 
had picked up that morning’s copy of the 
town weekly, just delivered and _ still 


” 


the marshal 


unread. With it he puddled the soggy 
atmosphere. It fluttered open in his 
hand 


“Goin’ to send him up?” he asked dully. 

Strong made no answer. His inter- 
locutor ducked moodily behind the paper. 
He appeared to be reading. Suddenly he 
burst out laughing. His bulging jowls 
quivered with the fervor of his mirth. 
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“Look!” he roared. “Just look at this!” 

Strong took the paper held out to him. 
At the buttom of the column of local items 
appeared the following paragraph: 





Just as we go to press comes the glad 
news that a marriage license was obtained 
by Janet Armstrong and Austin Mitchell, 
both popular and esteemed leaders in the 
gay revels of our fair community’s younger 
set. While we can not here state where, 
when or by whom the twain were ‘made 
one, we shall print all about the wedding in 
our next issue. Get your copies early! 
Meanwhile, say we, the license is all we 
need to hand the happy pair our swellest 
bunch of congrats. 


‘Aint he sittin’ pretty now!” the mar- 
shal exulted. ‘Austin’s sure one slick 
little persuader.” 

“T’m afraid he is,” the judge observed 
soberly. 

“But say! Didn’t you know nothin’ 
about it?” Gordon exclaimed. “Wasn’t 
you her guardian after old man Armstrong 
died?” 

“IT am her good friend still. Well,” 
Strong added after a thoughtful moment, 
“Janet will straighten out his affairs all 
right. She’s most too generous for her 
own good.” 

Characteristically he forebore stating 
his condemnatory opinion of Austin’s 


Down Timber: 





marriage while under the cloud of his 
forgery. But though he now considered 
the man no longer deserving of leniency, 
his fond regard for his one-time ward 
decided him to prevent disgrace. He 
took the documents from the marshal’s 
desk and pocketed them. 

“Now you're talking,” the rotund 
worthy shouted, heartily relieved. ‘“He’s 
sure to pay up now he can, and all you 
creditors are goin’ to be a heap more 
tickled with the cash than with hounding 
him. On his honeymoon, too! Come on 
—let’s eat. Must be goin’ on dinner 
time.” 


Cc their way back from dinner they 
passed the parsonage. The Reverend 
Doctor Tracy, newly appointed rector of 
Janet’s church, was catching a breath of 
air on his porch and glancing anxiously at 
the piling thunderclouds. 

“Well, Parson,” Gordon hailed him, 
“was it you kissed the bride? Don’t tell 
me they went somewheres else to get 
spliced!’ With ponderous levity he 
finally mentioned their names. 

The good minister seemed quite put 
out when he made answer. No, he 
informed the astonished pair. Something 
must have happened. The ceremony was 
scheduled for eleven that morning. When 


Richard Bentinck 
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no one appeared he had made bold to 
telephone the bride—there was no phone 
at the Mitchell place—and an elderly 
female voice had answered quite sharply 
not to expect the young lady. 

At Gordon’s office an assistant handed 
Strong a message from the bank, the 
Drovers Trust, in the city. It stated that 
Austin Mitchell had mailed in two checks, 
one to pay off the loan obtained by the 
alleged forgery; the other to be credited 
to his overdrawn account. Both checks 
were drawn on the First National. 

“Gee! Did he have a deposit there!” 
the marshal wondered. 

“Not likely, when he hadn’t funds 
enough to keep his Drovers Trust account 
in shape,” Strong reminded him. “But 
the First National is where Janet does 
most of her banking,” he added frowning. 

Gordon whistled. ‘Looks like she must 
have settled somethin’ on him before the 
wedding,” he suggested. 

“T’m going to see Janet right now,” the 
judge decided. ‘You meet me at the 
Mitchell place. Go up now. If Austin’s 
there, vist with him till I come.” 

“Allright! But it’s startin’ to thunder,” 
the marshal warned. 

“Tt sure is!” 

And Strong was gone. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





‘Seats Down Front!’ 


more in the light of an existing evil to be 
made the most of. In the “Broken- 
Hearted Mother’ the heroine when first 
introduced is a slave in one of these 
institutions. That it isn’t altogether 
right and proper for a heroine to be in 
such a place is implied by the portrayal 
of certain unkind circumstances which 
are responsible. However, her position 
doesn’t interrupt her love affair with a 
deserving but poverty-stricken young 
man of high birth. It is no reproach to 
him that he accepts money from the 
wages she earns in the house of prosti- 
tution to pay his expenses in getting an 
education. 

But while certain differences in moral 
standards are apparent, it is plain that 
there is no cheap smut in this perform- 
ance. Surely this could not be said of 
every one of our own musical comedies. 
Truth to tell, not so much can be said 
in favor of every Chinese play in this 
respect. The lines in the written play are 
usually unobjectionable enough, but the 
way the actor interpolates his own words 
is often a different story. All this, how- 
ever, is changing for the better, along 


(Continued from page 33) 


with the other changes that are coming 
about, so Chinatown asserts. 

Perhaps significantly, many of the 
changes in the Chinese drama have come 
about simultaneously with the entrance 
of women into it—their admission into 
the ranks of the actors and into the 
audience. It was not many years ago 
that no self-respecting Chinese woman 
would allow herself to be seen in the 
theatre. Since about the time of the 
American Revolution, when the mother 
of the Emperor, Chien Lung, banned her 
own sex forevermore from the stage, no 
woman had taken part in a play up 
until twenty years ago. But now women 
draw the highest salaries both at the 
theatres in America’s Chinatowns and 
in China. Cheung Sook Kun, in fact, 
is said to be the Mary Pickford of South- 
ern China. She is said to be the highest 
paid actress on the Chinese stage, re- 
ceiving under her present contract 
$17,000 a year. There is only one actor 
who receives more, and he is Moy Lon 
Long, an impersonator of women’s 


parts, now playing in China. it 
wouldn’t be surprising if the Ameri- 
can contact which is taking place in 
Chinatown will further westernize the 
Chinese drama—since every player is 
under bond and must return to China at 
the end of his contract which is in most 
cases for a year. If these Chinese actors 
who have rubbed elbows with America 
are converted to new conceptions of the 
drama it seems quite likely that they may 
put them into effect. There are no 
dictatorial theatrical magnates in China. 
If the boss doesn’t like a show, the only 
way he can change it is by firing the 
players. He can’t buy any kind of a play 
he likes and then hire actors to act it. 
The Chinese play and the actor are one 
and inseparable. 

It isn’t beyond the realm of possibility 
that the Chinatown players will eventu- 
ally, in turn, have some effect on Ameri- 
can drama. The backers of one of the 
theatres have already made plans, which, 
if carried out, will result in the opening 
of a circuit of Chinese theatres, to include 
among other cities New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 
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Quite the finest tribute to Oldsmobile’s Sedan is found 
in the increasing number owned by families that could 
well afford a car of much higher price. What a tribute 
also to the sound common sense of motorists! For 
frankly, why should one pay more, when for only $1285 
he can get a car as beautiful, as comfortable and as ca- 
pable as this? Fisher builds its beautiful Duco- 
finished body. An L-Head, six-cylinder, Delco-equipped 
engine provides smooth and unfailing power. Before 
you spend more, first see how fully this Sedan measures 
up to Oldsmobile’s continual endeavor to build the 
best light-six in the industry. And remember, you 
may use General Motors’ liberal time-payment plan! 


Alll Oldsmobile prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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were offering to ‘pay him in trade. 
Sehmaltz was a firm believer in that-old 
adage about the bird in the hand. 

“All right,” he grunted, “ketch dem 
shicken, five of dem. I take dem mit.” 


HE tension was over. Casco, super- 

intended by Jenny, flew at the job of 
catching the fowls whose delivery would 
release him from the clutches of this 
avaricious white man. But his very 
enthusiasm worked to his undoing. His 
first wild grab frightened the patriarch of 
the flock and Casco was left sadly con- 
templating a handful of white tail 
feathers while the rooster, shrieking madly 
for help, led his squawking followers into 
the mazes of the cornfield. Even the aid 
of Jenny and Schmaltz did nothing more 
than to accentuate the squawking and 
increase the cloud of feathers that drifted 
like snowflakes to the packed soil of the 
allotment. As the fowl finally disappear- 
ed into the tangled jim weed bordering 
on the garden, Casco ceased his futile 
efforts and wearily mopped his streaming 
face. 

“Dem old rooster too-00 smart,” he 
puffed. “I goin’ fool him dis time. 

The others looked on in amazement 
while Casco took a bamboo fishpole, with 
its attached hook and line, from its hang- 
ing place over the cabin door. In the 
swampy ground at the edge of the willows 
he dug industriously for some minutes 
and Schmaltz, who had followed in pop- 
eyed wonder, saw that Casco was care- 
fully hoarding a collection of fat angle- 
worms. 

“Vat’s der matter!” the trader in- 
quired. “Vat’s dis foolishness? Already 
a half hour I vaste from my busyness und 
~rait for der shicken to pay der bill. Now 
you go fishing. I—’ But Casco in- 
terrupted cheerfully. 

“I goin’ fishin’ all right. You wait 
ten minutes. I ketchum chicken dam 
quick.” 

And he did. A scientific twist of 
Casco’s educated wrist and the hook, 
cleverly baited with a corpulent worm 
that wriggled and squirmed as it tried to 
crawl into hiding, fell at the edge of the 
jim weed within a foot of where the 
panting rooster crouched. Now, that 
rooster had been badly scared and for 
that matter was still scared but the 
squirming angleworm intrigued him 
strangely. Since the hot days of summer 
had begun the worms he had tasted were 
few and far between. And at no time 
was there a tid bit he craved more than a 
juicy angleworm. Only recently he had 
sought the safety of the weed patch in dire 
distress from the attack of a pack of yell- 
ing humans with murder in their every 
action but the chase seemed to have 
abated. He listened. All was quiet. 
He cocked an inquiring eye at that still 
wriggling morsel, hesitated, and was lost. 

With a throaty chuckle of pure delight 
the rooster bounced out of the weed patch 
and gobbled that worm. And then a most 
surprising thing happened. ‘The patri- 
arch’s clucking wives, who also had 
emerged from seclusion at the rooster’s 
remarks about food, saw their liege lord, 
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with feet braced futilely forward and 
wings gently flopping, slide over the 
rough ground at the insistence of an 
unseen force. The thing savored of the 
mysterious but since their master had 
made no audible protest the hens ap- 
parently felt that everything must be all 
right. They watched while the rooster 
was tenderly gathered into Casco’s arms 
and as tenderly handed to Jenny. And 
when a moment later, another fat worm 
plopped on the ground in front of her, a 
hen promptly seized it, only to follow the 
way of her husband. One by one, three 
more of the flock, vainly protesting with 
feet and wings, were gathered in and 
Schmaltz announced himself as satisfied. 
Casco and Jenny watched the trader 
while he put the fowls into a sack and 
dumped them into the tonneau of his 
shiny automobile. As the auto purred 
out the gate, Jenny heaved a sigh. 

“Some day I git ’nough money, I goin’ 
have machine like dem kind,” she de- 
clared. “Don’t have to git out in mud 
an’ wind ’em up all time. My old flivver 
no good no more.” 

Casco was blissfully happy now. The 
last danger spot in the resumption of 
amicable relations with his spouse had 
been passed. Peace, undisturbed even by 
the incident of the white rooster and his 
personal entourage, smoothed her ruffled 
plumage and settled down on the Casco 
homestead as though for a permanent 
stay. 


THE next morning, Casco, assured that 
there was a day’s supply of wood al- 
ready cut and that Jenny had everything 
for herneeds, had just draped himself com- 
fortably over the front steps when the 
squeal of rusty gate hinges warned him 
of more company. It was Schmaltz 
again and this time Casco’s keen eyes 
noted that the trader was laboring under 
some intense excitement though it was 
as evident he did not wish this fact to 
become apparent. ‘The visitor halted his 
big car in front of Casco. 

“‘Mebbe I take some more shickens,” 
he began, “I kill dem odder vuns for der 
hotel und I take a half dozen more for an 
order vat I got.”’ Casco got up to call 
Jenny from her tub. The chicken busi- 
ness must be getting good, he thought. 
Schmaltz, however, motioned Casco back. 

“Dere iss no hurry today, Casco,” 
Schmaltz said and Casco did not fail to 
notice the ingratiating tone of his voice. 
Though he had a small experience with 
metaphors, Casco knew the trader had 
an axe to grind but as yet the where- 
abouts of the axe was not disclosed. The 
storekeeper was trying very hard to 
appear at ease, as one who nonchalantly 
combines business with pleasure. 

“Vere dem_ shickens come _ from, 
Casco?” the visitor wanted to know. 
Casco looked his surprise as he answered : 

“Jenny raise all dem chicken. Dey bin 
on ’lotment all time.” But Schmaltz was 
persistent in his questioning. 

“Vat you feed dem birds?” Again 
Casco started at the obvious foolishness 
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of the interrogation. What was this 
doggoned white man upto? He wondered 
if some one might not have swiped a sack 
of chicken feed from the store last night. 


“Don’t feed dem chicken much of 


* Casco declared firmly. “Dey 
bin scratchin’ in garden an’ round 
’lotment all time. Some time mebbe git 
little wheat.” He hushed as Jenny, 
wiping her hands on her dress, came 
round the corner of the cabin. On her 
Schmaltz bent his sweetest smile. 

**You got title to dis blace, Jenny?” 
he inquired. 

“Sure. I git dem house an’ land from 
Injun agent. I sellum any time I want. 
Agent say so.” 

“Vell, if you sell cheap enough, mebbe 
I buy it.”” Schmaltz tried hard to appear 
unconcerned but in spite of himself a 
note of eagerness crept into his voice. 
Jenny was no fool and her quick ears had 
noted Schmaltz’s tone as Casco’s had. 
She did not in the least understand the 
trader’s anxiety but by nature she was 
entirely too shrewd to make any false 
moves herself. Her face was placid as 
she commented: 

“IT t’ink mebbe t’ousand dollar be 
*nough for dis place.” Schmaltz’s mask 
of indifference dropped from him like a 
discarded cloak. 

“Mein Gott!” he shouted, “Iss it a 
millionor you think I am? A tousand 
dollars! Der blace aint vort two hundred.” 

“Well, I aint want sellum much,” 
Jenny sniffed. “You askin’ price an’ I 
bin tellin’ you how much take.” 
Schmaltz groaned. For a moment he 
squirmed in his seat as the sweat cascaded 
down his pendulous cheeks, then a crafty 
gleam came into his piggish eyes. 

“Mebbe you trade der blace for mein 
automobeel?” he suggested and a ghost 
of a grin flitted across his face as he saw 
the shot had gone home. Schmaltz knew 
his Indians. From the intent gaze they 
bent on the shiny big car, the trader 
knew that both Jenny and Casco were 
already nibbling at the bait. It was a 
matter of time only until they would be 
solidly hooked. The fact that the car was 
a repaint job on an obsolete model that 
Schmaltz had himself taken in trade 
meant nothing to his victims. The size 
of the old boat, coupled with its shining 
paint and glittering brass, was the 
attraction, he knew. Casco, however, 
now injected his opinion into the conver- 
sation. 

“You gotta give cash to boot wit’ dis car 
on trade like dem kind,” he declared. 

Schmaltz knew now that his victims 
were as good as landed. It would only be 
necessary to reel them in but for the sake 
of appearances he began to haggle wildly. 
It was to no avail. Jenny had nodded 
firmly at Casco’s statement and now they 
both stood as one on the trade as outlined 
—the allotment in exchange for the car 
and a hundred dollars. Mentally chuck- 
ling at his bargain, Schmaltz capitulated. 

“Ve go by der agency und fix it up,’ 
he said. 

At the reservation headquarters, the 
agent listened wearily while the trader 
explained the deal. He did not even 
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Douglas Fir 

Increasing production of Douglas 
Fir in the Long-Bell manufacturing 
plants at Longview, Wash., is mak- 
ing possible wide distribution of this 
Long-Bell product in all fir-consum- 
ing sections of the country. The 
Long-Bell trade-mark*on Douglas 
Fir lumber and timbers is the 
builder’s assurance of lumber de- 
pendability and uniform quality. 
Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber is sold by retail lumber 
dealers. Look for the trade-mark 
on the end of the piece. 





Durable Floors 


Fioors must stand hard usage. Long- 
Bell trade-marked oak flooring gives 
the sort of permanence and beauty 
desired by careful home builders 
Maximum floor value 1s built into 
it in manufacture. Sold by retail 
lumber dealers 





Small Seen Plans 


The Long-Bell Plan Service contains 
many beautiful and practical small 
home plans. This service is distrib- 
uted to retail lumber dealers, and 
they will gladly show you elevations 
and floor plans—a valuable aid in 
making your own plans for building 
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ing with his finances. That is the 
part of wisdom, to set a reasonable limit 
of cost, and keep within it. 


AS usually builds a home in keep- 


Often, however, a home-builder seeks 
to make his expenditures buy maximum 
floor space at the expense of perma- 
nence. Construction is cheapened so 
that a larger house may be built. Cheap- 
er materials are used as a “saving” to 
apply on other purchases. 

What a home-builder really wants is 
maximum home value. He actually wants 
to pay for a home that is economically 
built, yet of such a construction stand- 
ard that it will maintain its value as a 
home through many years—« satsfactory 
combination of economy and permanence! 


THE LONG-BELL 


R.A. LONG BUILDING Lambe 


rmen Since 1875 


Just a Dwelling? 
=or a home investment! 


Any good architect or contractor will 
build a home economically without 
sacrificing permanence. He will use good 


materials. He will follow sound con- 
struction methods. He will put maxi- 
mum home value into a dwelling. 

Long-Bell trade-marked lumber is 
used by such builders because of its de- 
pendability. Safeguards in the manufac- 
ture of this lumber give ‘it maximum 
building value. The Long-Bell trade- 
mark on the end of the piece is assur- 
ance of uniform quality. 

Your lumber dealer will gladly aid 
you in the important matter of selecting 
lumber and building materials. Ask 
him for Long-Bell trade-marked lumber 
products. 


LUMBER COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Made to endure abuse— 
actually grows handsomer 









with age 


URCOTE is an evolution. It came 

because it was needed. No out- 
door finish ever before was abused as is 
that of millions of busy autos. A finish 
had to be produced that would stand 
abuse. 

A Murcote finish lasts and lasts and 
lasts. [ts Sloss actually increases in- 
stead of dimming with age, because it 
needs rubbing to bring out its full lustre, 
and the friction of washing and wear 
supplies this. 


Sixty Years of Experience 


A fine finish is one which wholly satis- 
fies a specific need. Murphy has been 
making that kind of finish for sixty years. 
The old-time perfect coach finish was 
made by Murphy. Nothing finer than 
this Murphy coach finish exists today 


Your painter can apply Murcote 


—- 


M urcole-«a Murphy Finish 





in a much shorter time 





for an automobile that will receive reas- 
onable care. 

But what treatment does your car 
receive? Parked for hours in blistering 
sun or driving rain; mud and oily spat- 
ters often left on for a week or more; 
driven at high speed through gritty dust, 
grinding mud, snow, sleet and rain. 

Murcote will stand up under that kind 
of treatment. In ashort time a Murcote 
finish becomes really brilliant. 

When it is first applied, Murcote has the soft 
glow of a rubbed piano finish. It does not 
sparkle like a high gloss varnish. It is perfectly 
smooth, deep toned like velvet, and satisfyingly 
good looking. It comes in many colors. 


cA speedy job 


An attractive thing about Murcote is the speed 
with which it can be applied. Your painter can 
deliver your car in half the time that is needed 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
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SA| q Murphy | intsh — U r CO Cc 
these painters— experienced use 
CALIFORNIA Seaue-€ R. Osterode 
Bakersfield —J. T. Lightner, 613-19th St. On ee ate vue 
Tony’s Auto Paint Shop Oliver A. Peterson, 807 S. Market St. 
Burlingame—F. Owen, 255 Hatchway Toupal Bros., 243 No. Ist St. 
Fresno—Liggett & Haag,418 N. Fresno San iio Cenchine Service Station, 
Street 2 Highway 
Harris Bros., 1816 Fresno St. San Rafael—Carson Brothers 
Lodi— William C.Whitmore, Cherokee Fed a hasten tees fi 
Lane & Lockeford Road. = Stace a Ea Sree ers afayette 
Long Beach—John W. Buol, 1255 West H. F. Piper, 1531 E. Oak St. 
1st Street Tulare—W. E. Stone 
Los Angeles—Manhattan Auto Turlock—Frank O. Nelson 
- Works, 2221 W. Washington St. Visalia—A. Sparks 
hicago Auto Painting Co. 
The Colorite System OREGON 
J. D. Kennewell Astoria—Lovell Auto Co. 
Western Mechanical Works, 3221 Corvallis — Young & Ijames 
So. Figueroa St. Dallas—Paul Hunter 
Oakland—Konrad-Gobel Co. se tn H. Peterson, 8th & Olive 
George C. Francis treets 
Riverside—Thomas A. Kise Klamath Falls—Lott & Reddy 
Medford—Lott & Reddy 
Sacramento—H. J. Gelling, 3124 N St. Portland—Auto Ptg. & Enameling Co 
SS Albright Co., 1300 U St. Salem—Vick Brothers 
San Diego—United Auto Painting Co. 
1520 E Street Pigs octet 
rg ial Bellingham—Speirs & Speirs 
Cone Semen senee Sate Sony. te Centralia—Hahn's Paint Shop, 307 W 
+ ain St. 
— . Banamel System, ee ne 's Auto Top Co., Inc., 
Solter & Whitehouse, 266 Dore St. 677 State S 
James M. Rafter, 25 Dolores St. Hoquaia:—Davis Sign Co., 6th & K Sts 
F. D. Gould Co., 1507 Sutter St. Mount Vernon—T. E. Williams 
Baked Enamel Auto Co., 175 Russ St Seattle—Kauffmans’ Paint Shop 
McAndrew Co., 145 Hayes St. Williamson & Holdt, 1000 Pike St. 
Ace Auto Painting Co. Tacoma—Tacoma Finishing Co., 1305 
Beloff & Atrick, 265 Eddy St. Edison Ave. 
reas- for a fine varnish finish. The under coats to pro- Re 
duce the perfect surface must be brought up as 
..Car carefully as ever, but the Murcote itself re- WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
srine quires almost no time to apply and dry. 
i : Only a professional car paint shop can apply Uhl Brothers, Inc. 
P : Murcote. Special equipment is needed—air San Francisco, Calif. 
10F€ ; pressure and a spraying outfit. Above on this hall 
dust, page are the names of prominent painters who Marshall-Wells Co. 
i are experienced in the use of Murcote and au- Spokane, Wash. 
kind thorized to apply it. If none is convenient, write <. ot 
cote to us, giving us the name of the best painter in | Mi 
, your city and we will get in touch with him A | | a 
at once. ad at" i] 
‘ F ull LES 
e soft cA word to painters . 
a AUTO a 
fectly You know that every product ever produced by |  Murcote 
ingly us has met the day-to-day needs of a paint shop. PAI NTI N G | painter 
It has been made by practical varnish makers | shows 
for practical painters. Murcote is not achemist’s t this sign 
theory. It is offered only after long experiment- : Oia ee) c | on his 
d ing in laboratory and service departments and A he Finish shop 
roe arduous tests in commercial shops and in use ; : — » | 
es on cars. It will prove a credit to you and to us. _ ny | 
ede Write to us for full information. 
Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark, N.J. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
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glance out the window at the glittering 
auto. He knew the miniature allotment 
of which Jenny was so proud was of 
mighty little value and while he was fully 
aware that Schmaltz had some concealed 
reason for wanting the place he felt that 
it was none of his business. Almost any 
car would have been a fair trade for 
Jenny’s property. There were papers to 
be filled out and much sticking of inked 
thumbs on official documents but to 
Casco and Jenny this might as well have 
been Greek. Their part of the business, 
they left to the agent. And when that 
official signified that the transfer had been 
properly made they offered no objection 
to Schmaltz’s request that he be given 
immediate possession. 

The big car would hold all the personal 
property that both together possessed and 
there were innumerable excellent camp- 
ing places along the willow rimmed creek 
that flowed through the reservation—at 
least during the summer. Winter could 
take care of itself. Jenny, who could 
drive a flivver as well as she could ride a 
horse, found no great difficulty in learn- 
ing the mysteries of gears and clutches. 
Even Casco succeeded in keeping the car 
in the road for a matter of a hundred 
yards or so. 

Moving out was a simple matter. The 
gray cat and a few dispirited hens were 
left to the tender mercies of Schmaltz and 
in a half hour he was in undisputed 
possession. 

Then followed a gorgeous time for Jenny 
and Casco. Strange to say, the big car, 
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though somewhat wheezy and inclined to 
limp at times, performed fairly well on 
the level floor of the valley. But as the 
days went by as days often do, there 
came to the Cascos in their shaded camp 
by the creek, whispers of queer doings at 
their old home. Schmaltz, the gossips 
said, had a couple of strange men working 
there who were literally tearing the place 
to pieces. These men were digging all 
over the allotment, the rumors had it, and 
had even piped a huge stream of water 
from the creek with which they appeared 
to be washing the dirt. Schmaltz had 
gone crazy, one informant was sure. 

So Jenny and Casco did not neglect the 
first opportunity they had to drive back 
by the old home. Everything was as 
they had been told it would be. Cabin, 
woodshed, even the garden was gone. 
The ground had been scored as though 
by a hundred giant moles and into the 
branch that rippled through the willows 
now streamed a torrent of muddy water 
from a huge pipe nozzle that a strange 
white man played on the gravel bank. 
Jenny was at a loss for an explanation of 
all this but Casco was not. 

“Huh,” he chortled, ‘Dem damfool 
Schmaltz bin t’ink he minin’, I guess. 
I seein’ dem kinda work lotsa time.” 

And just then, Schmaltz clambered up 
from a deep hole in the earth and saw his 
visitors. He strode toward them and his 
face was not pleasant. He addressed 
Casco. 

“Vat you mean,” he shouted, “telling 
me der shickens get all deir feed from dis 
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ground? Vere dey git der goldt I find in 
der crops ven I kill dem? Now, I ask 
you. > 

A great light flashed through the murky 
cloud of wonder that had been befogging 
Casco. The chickens, the gold that had 
fallen to the floor, and the white rooster’s 
insatiable appetite. It checked perfectly. 
But Casco felt a great fear also. Always, 
when a white man had commenced to 
talk in the tone that Schmaltz was using 
something had happened to Casco and 
most of these times the happenings were 
unpleasant. It must be that this trader 
thought he had been cheated. Maybe he 
would call the constable. Casco had no 
use for white man’s law—at least in so far 
as it applied to Indians. He was silent. 
at a loss how to answer but Jenny, know- 
ing nothing of what was passing in her 
hubby’s mind, had no such fear. 

““Go-old ?”’ he said slowly, “I never 
see no go-old on dem place ’cept little bit 
Casco bring from down river. It git 
knocked on floor an’ I sweep it outside. 
Mebbe dem chicken—” 

Schmaltz gaped a time or two like a 
dying catfish, his pendulous jowls purple 
with realization of what had happened to 
him. Then he turned toward his men. 

“Shut off der water und pick up der 
tools,” he commanded, “‘ve quit dis chob 
now.” Jenny grinned cheerfully as she 
stepped on the starter. 

“We bin gittin’ purty good mine outa 
dem chicken, Casco,” she chuckled, ‘an’ 
Schmaltz, he aint havin’ so much fun he 
t’ink he goin’ have wit’ Injun feller.” 





Prospecting for Home 


Minnesota will swell all up when some- 
body comes along like Stefansson, and 
says it is colder there than at the North 
Pole. My wife tells of going to school 
when the temperature was forty below, or 
some such. Barefoot, as like as not, I 
suppose. And blizzards? They’II tell you 
stories about blizzards that make your 
hair curl and smack their lips. 

We used to argue about it, off and on, 
if at any time things got dull and for a 
few minutes there wasn’t anything else 
to quarrel about. I always held that 
twenty below was cold enough, and even 
a good story didn’t need to go deeper than 
that; but my wife always stuck out for 
sixty. Then, about three years ago, I 
had to spend a month in St. Paul. 

It was late in June when I got there. 
I found the country all spotted with little 
lakes—beautiful. I had never imagined 
that Minnesota was so exquisite. Warm, 
too. Wonderful weather! Then it got 
warmer. Hot. Hotter. Then lots hotter. 
I was staying at the St. Paul Athletic 
Club. I left the window open, and the 
door open too. At four o'clock in the 
morning, just as the light was growing 
stronger, moisture was oozing from the 
roots of my hair. The daily papers said it 
was the hottest day in twelve years. Next 
day it was three degrees hotter. I never 
suffered more from the heat in my life. 
They had a little lake just outside the 
city, where people went swimming. They 
were so thick in there you had to ask ’em 
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to stand aside before you could jump in. 
When they all got out the lake went down 
until it was almost empty. I decided 
right then and there we'd never live in 
Minnesota, no matter how cold it is in 
winter—even if they get the world’s 
record. 

When we moved back East from Cali- 
fornia, with several native sons of the 
West in our own family, our friends told 
us how hard the Eastern winters were 
going to be for us. We shivered in antici- 
pation. But I really believe we suffered 
less from the cold than we had on our 
Western ranch without heating arrange- 
ments. And those little native Cali- 
fornians took to snow as a duck takes to 
mud. 

Not long ago we moved up into one of 
the hilly counties near the Connecticut 
line—lake-studded country as beautiful 
as anything I have ever known. There 
was a little mill-pond a stone’s throw 
below the house, with catfish and dace 
and large, fat shiners nearly six inches 
long, that you could catch easily and 
proudly call “river bass.”” A country of 
old apple orchards, and sloping pastures, 
filled in season with daisies and butter- 
cups, marked here and there with an 
occasional tiger lily; a country of elms 
and beeches, and many maples, with oaks 
and hickory, and boys hunting for nuts in 
the fall. 





Last fall was dry; after the middle of 
September there came a full month of 
perfect autumn weather—mellow at noon- 
day, and crisp at night, with touches of 
hoar-frost. Never, in this life or the fires 
beneath that await me afterwards, do I ex- 
pect to see anything more beautiful than 
the changing colors of that more-than- 
usually brilliant autumn, with its flaming 
reds and yellows and all manner of shifting 
greens, fading later to brown and russet 
and yellow brown, with here and there a 
solitary gorgeous: beech, full magenta. 

“This country,” my wife and I agreed 
“fs as beautiful as anything we have ever 
seen. Bar none. Bar absolutely none, 
from the temperate slopes of Washington 
to the uplands of Texas, and back again 
to the woods of Maine. This autumn is 


the most wonderful of our lives.”” But we 
weren’t satisfied. 
There’s the funny part of it. We are 


queer, complicated things, we humans. 
When it comes to open country, beauty 
alone, comfort alone, even hardship, can 
not hold us. A well and favorably known 
English writer named Kipling wrote a 
verse about it once, beginning: 

“God gave all men all earth to love 

But since men’s hearts are small 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 

Beloved over all.” 

My first roommate at college illustrated 
the point. From the Bad Lands of Utah 
he came, with stories of chaparral and 
alkali and distances that passed belief, 
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The Evergreen Playgroun 





Plan Your 
Vacation NOW! 


Come this Summer 





_ Sunset Magazine 


HE GREAT NORTH ROAD, whether it be rail, steamer 

or paved highway, is the vacation road to the cool 
Evergreen Playground of Puget Sound and British 
Columbia. 

Here youwill find a great out-of-doors with new sights 
and unexpected vacation joys. Mountains, valleys, in- 
land seas are the three outstanding stage settings for the 
fun that follows. In these you will find every vacation 
enjoyment. Serene summer climate and abundance of 
cold, pure drinking water., It’s never too warm in 
summer, average temperature 62°. Summer is prac- 
tically the rainless season. 

Inthe mountains: Snow fun in July; flower-carpeted 
Alpine meadows for hiking and riding; peaks to dimb; 
comfortable resort hotels. 

In the valleys: Sapphire lakes and sparkling rivers 
teeming with fish; secluded picnic nooks; greenery and 
forests of giant pines and cedars. 


On inland seas: Fjords that rival Norway’s; sandy 
beaches for bathing, beach fire and clam bake; jewel 
like islands in sheitered inland seas; summer resorts 
and interesting picturesque modern cities. 

To take you to places of interest are motor stages, 
trolleys, railroads and highways that cling close to 
the banks of beautiful lakes and rivers, through 
valleys and deep gorges, through lush green valleys 
hemmed in by mighty mountains. 

There are special round-trip summer excursion rates 
by rail and boat from California and Eastern points. 
Ask your ticket agent and come this summer. Bring 
your fish pole, camera, golf clubs, hiking togs. Write 
for booklet “Touring the Evergreen Playground.” 

Address Puget Sound & British Columbia, 
Associated, 213 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Puget Sound & British Columbia: Associated 


A Non-Profit Organization representing the citizens of 
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But when he spoke of the jagged peaks, 
and colors, the sunsets and sunrise, and 
the wind blowing free across the lava 
lumps, his eyes would shine and his face 
would get a little red, and he’d choke, 
just with the love of it all, and the beauty, 
and the longing. On the plains of Kansas 
and Oklahoma I have seen the colors, 
myself, at dawn and nightfall, settle in 
solid layers clear round the horizon—blue, 
then a layer of pink, and then a ring of 
lighter blue that often, when a growing 
moon had risen, seemed almost white— 
and understood some of the plainsman’s 
love for a miserable, flat home in the open, 
that all good mountaineers ‘and city 
dwellers sigh pityingly about. 

There it lay, beneath all that com- 
plexity of thought; the reason why we 
weren t satisfied with the hillsides of New 
York. Other regions, other beauties, per- 
haps other discomforts, had gripped us 
more. Beautiful as it is we aren’t plan- 
ning to live, permanently, in New York 
State. Perhaps it’s the attitude. Com- 
muting back and forth into New York 
City, with train-loads of newspaper- 
drugged humanity, I realized the differ- 
ence. Elsewhere in this country people 
are more alert, more curious, more inde- 
pendent, more alive to all that is going on 
beyond the confines of their own par- 
ticular pigeon-hole. The Pacific Coast 
population is composed more of indi- 
viduals, and less of crowds, there is more 
of my way and your way, and a little less 
of “‘the thing to do.” 

I remember wearing a Panama hat into 
New York once after the season had 
closed. I don’t remember exactly when 
the season closed; on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, likely, or the twenty-third, or the 
fifteenth, or the twenty-ninth and a half, 
or some such matter. Anyhow, it had 
closed. They’ve tried to do the same 
thing on the Pacific Coast—the hatters 
have, that is—and to some degree they 
have succeeded; but not nearly so deh- 
nitely. In New York when the straw 
hat season closes, the door shuts tight. 
And here I, in my social ignorance and 
bumptiousness, disregarded “the right 
thing to do.” I went and caught up a 
Panama hat and walked right spang into 
the middle of Manhattan, just because it 
was a hot day, with more sunshine than 
there was gray matter in my head. 

I’m not given to worrying much about 
what I wear; writers seldom do. But I 
give you my solemn and profound word 
of honor, for whatever it is worth, that by 
nightfall that Panama hat weighed thirty- 
seven pounds. People looked at it so! It 
didn’t actually stop traffic, but once or 
twice, I fancy, it came darn near it. And 








I resent that attitude. There’s no place 
on the surface of the globe, I do believe, 
where it’s harder to bend over and tie your 
shoe-lace—or worse still adjust the 
unrefined but often essential male garter 
than on upper Fifth Avenue. 


WHEN an opportunity came for a quick 
trip to the Pacific Coast, I found my 
heart thumping quite pleasantly. Some- 
thing told me that on this visit I would 
realize that our final choice would take us 
west of the Rockies. 

On the train I met a mining engineer, a 
prosperous man-of-the-world, of the cap- 
italist, promoter and organizer type, who 
had lived clear round the globe. South 
America. South Africa—wherever you 
want. 

“T’ve come to the States this time,” he 
told me, “‘to pick out a permanent home.” 
He leaned, he told me, toward Denver, 
because he had lived there as a boy, and 
had the boyhood memories and associ- 
ations. But he had finally decided on the 
slopes. of the Berkeley hills overlooking 
the Golden Gate. 

“T think,” he decided ruminatively, 
“it’s largely because of the people.” 

So I came down to the Pacific once 
ag ready to say: “This is the place.” 

nd— 

On the very first day I got back into the 
dust and remembered the heat, and the 
frosted lemon trees, and the day my 
automobile sank into a mud hole on top of 
a plateau, and the everlasting drip of the 
fog during the year we spent in Washing- 
ton, and—and—. 

Well, I went back to New York. 

It was only a couple of months after 
that that we found the answer. It came 
suddenly, while we were driving across 
the continent to visit my wife’s parents. 
It came in the desert, after a moonlit night 
when the coyotes howled at us inquir- 
ingly, and off in the distance somewhere— 
miles away it seemed—a cow bawled 
unceasingly. The sights and sounds 
and fragrances of the desert brought it 
about—the sand, and the cactus, and the 
contours, and the clean, thin air that brings 
the far horizon close, and gives a sense 
of space, and distance, and a larger world. 

_ memory of many things rolled over 

The yellow brown of California hills; 
i Pi fir trees of the Washington woods; 
the rosy sunset glow on snow-clad sum- 
mits of the Cascades; the thunder of the 
surf along the beach at Santa Monica, 
where we spent one marvelous summer and 
gathered mussels, from time to time, from 
the rocks at low tide; the throbbing pulse 
of pump engines, at night; the verbena- 
like fragrance that fills the air round 
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trimmed lemon orchards; the sentinel 
eucalyptus trees; blue mountain peaks 
beyond green orchard tops; the pungent 
tang of freshly watered earth, at the first 
rains; the hum of bees above acres of sage- 
brush and broom; the gurgle of water 
along irrigating furrows; the fresh, cold air 
of evening, when the sun sinks after the 
heat of the day—all came crowding back, 
and I knew. 

It was as though suddenly, for a 
moment, the whole great magnificent 
pattern of life and places had been 
revealed. Just as the quaint but at times 
annoying customs of the Hartz Mountain 
cows form part of that country, just as 
the blizzards and cold of Minnesota draw 
native Gophers back to their amazing 
state, just as the lava lumps and alkali 
form part of the strange lure that brought 
a choke to the throat of my college room- 
mate, so the dust of the Coast Range, the 
lack of water during summer in the 
South and the fogs round Seattle in the 
North, the dangers of frost in the frostless 
belt and of wind-storms in bare valleys, 
yes, even the burrs and cactus needles and 
barley beards and sticktights that, if laid 
end to end, would circle the world a hun- 
dred times, are only part and parcel of a 
whole that holds you with a strange, 
enduring grip. Not to be ignored, not to 
be lied about, not to be concealed. Merely 
to be accepted as warp and woof of the 
Coast country, that draws the heart, with 
its splendor and beauty and fragrance and 
discomfort and danger and utter satisfy- 
ingness, as but few regions of the whole 
wide world can draw. 

It is not the beauties of a place, alone, 
that hold us, nor the hardships that drive 
us away. It isn’t the slush of New 
England, when the streets run gutter-full 
after a January thaw, or the cold in 
February, or the mosquito-life in June, 
that drives men from the East, any more 


than the October glory, or the miracle of 


lush green growth in Spring, can hold 
them; it’s the lure of a country, the 
appeal, the mingling of beauties and 
experiences and people, and all that goes 
to make up life in any particular region, 
that turns the trick. 

We only thought we were going to locate 
a home. We weren’t really going to. It 
has all been done for us. We aren’t free 
agents. The decision has been taken 
quite out of our hands. - That’s where the 
catch comes in. We lived on the Coast 
for fifteen years. That’s enough, and 
more than enough, to weave the spell. 
It makes no difference, now, what attrac- 
tions other regions may offer, or how long 
the East may hold us. Sooner or later, 
we're coming back. 
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ice Aas 
Husky Dogs 


(Continued from page 9) 


follow a trail he had once covered, regard- 
less of handicaps. Without such assis- 
tance a driver would be helpless at times. 

Imagine yourself back of a sled with 
the trail obliterated, with the wind blowing 
snow in your face so you can scarcely 
see your dogs and with no object along 
the way to give you an inkling as to your 
location. How are you to find your des- 
tination? The answer is “dog’s instinct.” 
It is beyond the understanding of man. 

3aldy carried me along a snow-covered 
trail in one of the worst blizzards I have 
ever seen—nothing but instinct guided 
him. 

At another time I was driving him down 
the coast where we had been the previous 
year. Because of certain changed con- 
ditions the trail had been changed some- 
what. Baldy left the well beaten path 
that we were traveling and started on the 
old trail, which was entirely covered by 
snow at that time. Instinct told him 
exactly where he had been the year before. 

He was a great dog but like a child he 
was easily spoiled. When I took him to 
Berkeley, California, with my family and 
returned myself to Alaska he decided 
that George, my son who was then in high 
school, should take my place as _ his 
master. George coddled him and per- 
mitted him to lie at night beside his cot on 
the sleeping porch. This was Baldy’s 
first experience under a roof and he liked 
it. 


ONE night while George was away and 
other children were suffering from the 
flu Mrs. Allan decided that Baldy must 
sleep outside. She heard a terrible racket 
later and thought that burglars must be 
trying to enter the house. As she opened 
the front door to investigate Baldy 
rushed past her and went to his rug on the 
sleeping porch. To her amazement Mrs. 
Allan saw that Baldy had torn off the 
screen door and most of the casing and 
had started chewing the main door. She 
went to the sleeping porch with a broom 
in her hand intending to drive the dog 
out but with growls he bluffed her into 
retreating, refusing to be deprived of his 
rights. Once knowing luxury he was 
not willing to give it up without a protest. 
If the boy, however, had told him to go, 
he would have obeyed without a whimper 
for he recognized the boy as his rightful 
master. 

When I returned from Alaska after 
being separated two years from him 
Baldy paid no attention to me. 

Dubby was another wonderful dog that 
was with me in the North. Like Baldy 
he generally was left free to go ahead of 
the team and choose the trail. On one 
occasion several friends and I were hunt- 
ing caribou. Suddenly we came to a spot 
where the team drawing my sled refused 
to follow Dubby on account of an over- 
flow. The latter used all known dog 
methods of peaceful persuasion without 
avail. Finally he turned and knocked the 
left swing dog down and began biting. 

(Continued on page 75) 





i Gin atmosphere a bank building radi- 
ates is a permanent advertisement. 
Those constructed of Indiana Limestone 
radiate the strength and character of 
the hills from which the stone is quarried. 
The First National Bank building, 
Medford, Oregon, is constructed of 
Indiana Limestone, and has an air of 
solidity and deep-rooted permanence 
that cannot be destroyed. 

The majority of fine bank buildings in 
the United States are erected of this 
material because of its natural beauty of 
coloring and texture, extreme durability, 
and comparatively low cost. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Indiana 


Limestone Bank Buildings,” showing various 
uses of this material will be sent free upon request 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


First National Bank Building 
Medford, Oregon 
Beezer Bros., Architects 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








NE of the most picturesque of 
the Spanish- -type houses in the 
West is “Villa Capistrana.” 















‘Villa Capistrana 


Not a castle in 
Spain, but a 
Spanish casa in 
California. The 
‘interior is in 
harmony with the 
exterior and is 
enriched by 
treasures of art 


from Latin lands 














s% four sides of the garden. Within this 
boundary of iris runs a path enclosing 
a smaller square bordered by a low 





From the glowing red gera- 
niums in pots on either side of the bed- 
room windows on the third floor to the 
plash of the fountain in its tiled basin in 
the garden below one feels the charm of 
colorful Spain and could fancy one’s self in 
the home of a haughty grandee, for the 
interior isin complete harmony with the 
exterior and is enriched by treasures of 
art from Latin lands. 

Situated on a high hill surrounded on 
two sides by the waters of Silver Lake, 
the Villa is exposed to all the breezes that 
blow from the distant peaks of the Sierra 
Madres and from the ocean opposite 
them. Sunlight, wind and far views add 
their spell to the setting. Of cement, the 
bastion-like walls rise three stories in 
height from the lower level of the hill, and 
the structure, accommodating itself to 
the line of the hill, sinks to two stories on 
the opposite side. The first story is of dull 
white cement, showing in an interesting 
way the rough marks of the plasterer’s 
tool. In the second story this dull white 
gives place to a soft warm rose with dashes 
of brilliant yellow, while in the third the 
rose is fainter and the yellow predomi- 
nates. The roof has tiles of deep rose and 
soft brown. Seen against a brilliant blue 





April sky its beauty becomes a treasured 
memory. 

Turquoise blue doors, window sash and 
frames are used, with primitive wrought- 
iron latches and railings. An open porch 
on the third floor repeats the turquoise 
note in the gaily painted and decorated 
pillars which uphold its Moorish arches. 

The gardens are formal and four in 
number, each occupying a different level 
of the hill and are a notable example of 
what can be done with the square, the 
circle, the rectangle and the octagon by a 
skilful landscape gardener. The result of 
the use of these different forms in each 
garden is that one finds pleasing variety 
while wandering from one to another. 

The first and highest garden, square in 
shape, is surrounded by a high wall of 
cement which opens by means of iron- 
railed steps upon the second garden and 
by another flight leads to the house. On 
the street side an inner hedge of huge 
bristling century plants further defends 
its privacy. On the other sides irregular 
borders of acacia trees conceal the rough 
plaster walls. The maker of the garden 
has again accented the square by planting 
an inner hedge of white iris round the 





hedge of box. Triangles of the box 
occupy the corners while a still smaller 
rectangle of iris surrounds a small acacia 
tree in the center. From this garden the 
view of the lake and the meadows is cut 
off and one sees only the sky and the 
mountains to the north. 

By cement steps which pause long 
enough in a broad landing for the visitor 
to admire a large stone vase set in a recess 
arched about by a mosaic of gorgeous 
yellow, black, white, blue and apple-green 
tiles in an Hispano-Mauresque design, 
one passes down to the second garden, 
octagonal in form. A fountain with a low, 
octagonal basin faced with the same gay 
tiles that line the arch is the central point 
of attraction. Here the box plants are 
trimmed into alert pointed pyramids that 
stand sentinel-like at either side of the 
four paths which approach the basin at 
right angles to each other. 
statuary brought into relief against a 
vine-covered wall, a rustic pergola over- 
looking Silver Lake and a hillside orchard 
of peach and plum trees tempt one to 
linger, but the sentinel box leads on down 
the steps threaded through the center 
with a narrow, trickling stream from the 
fountain which plashes into a_ long, 
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Snowdrift—for making cake 
when the success of the party depends on it! 


Try it in your favorite cake. You will find 


The Wesson Oil people make Snowdrift out 
of oil as good as fine salad oil. It is hardened 
and whipped— somewhat as you beat the white 
of an egg—into a creamy white fat. Then it 
is packed in an air-tight can to keep it as 
sweet and fresh as the day it was made. We, 
who make it, can’t see how anything could 
be nicer for making cake, biscuit or pie crust, 
or for frying. 

Using Snowdrift in your own favorite recipe 


is the best way to find out how good it is. 


Snowdrift much easier to cream with sugar, 
because Snowdrift is already so creamy 
itself—never too hard or too soft, no matter 
what the weather. 

Snowdrift is such a delicate fat that 
it makes your cake rich without changing the 
flavor. It is all pure fat without salt or water, 
so add salt if you have been using butter in 
your favorite recipe—about half a teaspoon- 


ful of salt to a cupful of Snowdrift. 
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| AMAGIC COVERING amN 
FOR YOUR KITCHEN FLOOR fia 


‘ 


Pabcolin will make a wonderful difference in your kitchen. 


Its bright, colorful surface, reflecting the morning sunlight, 
starts the day right—and keeps it going right. Although it 
looks expensive, you can cover your entire kitchen floor with 
any of the beautiful Pabcolin patterns for just a few dollars. 
Pabcolin costs less than print linoleum—its durable enamel 
surface lasts longer and is easy to clean. 





° The patt llus- 
Today when you are a-shopping, ask your dealer to show you ti Me 
Pabcolin Rugs and Yard Goods—for your kitchen, bathroom, 
bedrooms and living-rooms. Be sure it is Pabcolin—it’s not the 


same as others. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES INC 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND > SEATTLE 
17 plants on the coast 


PABCOLIN 


An improvement on print linoleum / 
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narrow, rectangular lily pool alive with 
brilliant, flame-colored, jewel-like fish. 
Paths and green grass plots all feature the 
long, slender, rectangular lines. At the 
northern end another rustic pergola cov- 
ered with an immense grapevine gives a 
view of the Sierra Madres. 


To the right is the fourth garden, cir- 
cular in shape, paved with many long, 
narrow triangles of concrete, meeting in 
the center of the circle. The old-fash- 
ioned plant called hen-and-chickens out- 
lines the circumference of the garden and a 
smaller circle which surrounds a small 


The four gardens, each occupying 
a different level of the hill, area 
notable example of what can be 
done by a skilful gardener with 

the squaré, the circle, 


rectangle and octagon 














palm tree in the middle of the paved 


space. A large prickly pear garden fills 
the remaining corner of the lot and crowds 
close to the walls of the house, forming a 
striking and appropriate setting. Every 
detail preserves the Spanish tradition. 
ELizABETH DEUEL. 





ICK and Beatrice, after nine years 

of married life, lost through no 

fault of their own everything they 

had. When a lawyer made them 
an offer to get a forty-acre ranch in shape 
to sell they accepted with enthusiasm. 
They were to be paid a monthly salary 
sufficient to cover living and ranch 
expenses. When they sold they would 
receive a liberal commission. 

It was a dull and very cold autumn day 
when they drove me over to see the ranch. 
Several acres were submerged, as the 
place had never been properly drained. 
The cellar was full of water. There was 
a two-story tank house with a small 
living-room below and bedroom above. 
A lean-to made another bedroom and a 
long good-sized kitchen extended west, 
with porch running the full length of the 
house. It was a dirty yellow on the out- 
side and all rooms dingy and dusty inside, 
but the kitchen was the worst place I 
have ever seen. Soiled red paper hung in 
rags from ceiling and walls. The sink and 
floor were black with grease and dirt, and 
so damp and cold that my teeth chat- 
tered. There was a barn of good size and 
in fairly good repair but filled with rusty 
and useless farming imolements. A deep 
depression back of the house was half full 
of old cans and rubbish 

But the young people were cheerful and 
full of plans about making the place 
livable, also salable. 

It wae a bright day in June when I 
visited them again. I could not believe 
the evidence of my eves, so complete was 


No House 


is Really 
Hopeless! 





the transformation. The place had been 
drained, all rubbish removed, every tree 
trimmed and in ptime condition, every 
foot of ground cultivated. There were 
several actes in tomatoes and a large 
vege.able garden east of the house. The 
tiny lawn was like lustrous green velvet. 
Flowers bloomed everywhere. House, 
barn and !attice fence were painted a 
pleasing green. The front of the house 
was fragrant with honeysuckle and pink 
roses. A wistaria vine hung its lavender 
clusters all along the screened porch. 

As one entered the houre the effect was 
most pleasing. ‘Living-room floors had 
been painted brown. 
screens were covered with monk’s cloth}? 
the upper panel in gay chintz, pink roses 
wistatia and parrots on a black bacl- 
ground. One screen enclosed the pungp, 
the other the washstand. A comfcrtable 
couch covered with monk’s cloth «had 
chintz-covered pillows. A reed table had 
a chintz runner and graceful reading lamp 

Two reed rockets wete cushioned with 
chintz. On the walls were several choice 
pictures, on the floor a 1ug of good quality. 
There was aiso a well filled bookcase. 


Two tall brown/s 


7 a) . 
ra of the town to tea, one member said 


The upstairs bedroom waz in blue and 
white, and the down stairs one in pink 
and white. Here was Beatrice’s beautiful 
ivory bedroom suite, with her lovely 
toilet arcicles on the dresser. Curtains and 
bedspread were of pink-sprigged muslin. 
Cream colored matting covered the floor. 

But the kitchen was the greatest sur- 
prise of all. The ceiling was cream, the 
walls pale blue; gray linoleum was on the 
floor. A long window had been put in 
over the sink and all woodwork enameled 
in cream. ‘Table, chairs and a small 
rocker were also’ in cream enamel. The 
rocker was cushioned in dull blue. Win, 
dow curtains and table runneis were blue 
and white Japanese toweling. Three- 
cornered shelves painted black held a 
lovely gold and brown tea set. On each 
side were glass candlesticks painted black, 
with orange candles. On the table was 
a dull blue bowl filled with oranges. 

‘The cellar was drained and white- 
washed. Here were canned goods and 
@ther household-supplies. 

When Beatrice invited the Women’s 


another, ‘“‘Surely Beatrice doesn’t 
intend to entertain our club at that awful 
place.” But when the cars drove up and 
she went out to meet them in a becoming 
blue voile, her cheeks the color of wild 
roses, there was nothing but delight and 
admiration among her guests. Dick and 
Beatrice, by their clever team-work, had 
demonstrated.that “an awful place” may 
have wonderful possibilities. 

Anna M. Luckey. 
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1. An Active Boy 
—to eat it! 
2. A HERRICK Refrigerator 
—to keep it! 
If you haven't the boy, you can at 
least havetheH. errick. Itsexclusive 
method of cold dry air circulation 
prevents taint, mould and inter- 
change of flavors. Superior insula- 
tion and solid oak construction 
make both ice and refrigerator last longer. 
Herrick Outside Icing and direct water 
cooling attachment, if desired. 
Send for free booklet, ‘Correct Refrigeration” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
504 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 








For Ice or Mechanical 
Refrigeration 





















































Great Linen 
BARGAINS 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND 


Marphy & Orr, Ltd.—Ireland’s Oldest House of Linen 
Manufacturers—offer Irish Linens at fully 50% below 
the asual price. Quality and satisfaction guaranteed, 
or your money back. 


Special Bargain offer | Slightly imperfect 
of Heavy Linen Dam- | Linen Damask Table 
ask Table Cloths and | Cloths, 2x2 yds. $2.32, 
Napkins. Cloths: 2 | $2.80,$3.48,$3.86each. 
x2 yds., $3.72 each. | 2x2% yds.$2.90, $3.48, 
2x2} yds., $9.30 each. | $4.35, $4.65 each. 
Napkins, 22x22 ins Napkins, 22x22 ins. 

$4.65 per doz. 24x24 | $3.72, $3.95 doz. 24x24 
ins., $5.12 per doz. | ins., $4.20, $4.65 doz. 


Ladies’ Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in pure 
Irish Linen, attractively boxed. $1.16, $1. 40, 
$1.75, $1.97, $2.32, $2.80 per box containing six. 


All our Linens fully guaranteed. Write for 
illustrated Catalogue, post free. Carriage 
paid on orders $70.00 and over. 


Estd. 1829. By Appt. to H. M. the King. 


MURPHY & ORR 


LTD., BELFAST, iW. IRELAND 




















comfort and pleasure of the garden. 
Here is a simple design for the 
amateur cagpenter. 


Surfaced lumber should be used and if 


the builder can not find enough old lum- 
ber round the place for the work, by 
ordering 8 feet of 214 "x24", surfaced four 
sides, for the legs, a piece 12’x3 "x34" and 
one 4’x3"x34" for cutting all pieces 3” 
wide; a piece 12’x2 "x34" for all pieces 2” 
wide and a piece 2’x12"x34" for cutting 
the arms, he will have enough material 
to make the chair by measuring before 
he begins cutting; 24 screws 4” in 
diameter and 234" long will be needed to 
fasten the frame to the legs, and 48 screws 
3"x114" for fastening the slat seat and 
back, as well as for the arms.. If the 
builder drills out his screw holes with a 
drill a size smaller than the screws he will 
have no trouble with the wood splitting 
when the screws are put in. 

After the chair is built give it a good 
coat of stain of the color desired and after 
it is dry a coat of boiled linseed oil. This 
will fix the chair to stand the weather. 

If a garden bench is wanted it can easily 
be made from the same design by increas- 
ing the length to say five feet, which 
makes a nice size for a bench. When this 
is done it will be found necessary to put in 
a piece 2% "x16"x34 " as at the ends, in the 
middle of the back, and a 3 "x16%4 "x34 ' 


piece across, front to back, underneath to 4 
support the slats in the seat, or the addi- ¥ 


tional weight on the seat and against the 
back will make the seat sag and the back 
bow out.—Loutse E. Detivs. 


Zh, 3 


Make Your Own Garden Chair 


GARDEN chair adds much to the 


































































Detail of arm 
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Plan of seat 


Side view 
of chair 


Front view 
at left 
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SEND NOW FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOKLET 


Hundreds of practical, valu- 
able suggestions for making 
home a more charming and 
delightful place to live are 
a described in this useful little 
handbook of decorating in- 
formation. Yourcopy is ready. 
Just send 10 cents to cover 
postage and mailing costs. 
Address Department “S.S:’ 
Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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LUXEBERRY ENAMEL SPREADS CONTENTMENT 


LIKE A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


IN THE HOME 


Sunlight, warmth and cheer : - + the qualities that 
make home homelike +++ are ever present in 
rooms finished in fine enameled woodwork. 


Here is an unfailing form- 
ula for beautiful interiors, 
well worth employing in 
your home, or in any house 
or apartment that you want 
to rent or sell to advantage. 


Toattain beautiful, durable 
effects, there is no substi- 
tute for quality. You must 
use good materials. And 
no enamel, regardless of 
merit, is of equal utility for 
all purposes. 


In finishing woodwork or 


San Francisco Branch: 250-256 First Street 


furniture, use Luxeberry 
Enamel. Unlike other en- 
amels, it produces a. soft- 
toned effect without rub- 
bing. To make an unsightly 
painted floor a thing of 
beauty at trifling expense, 
use Lionoil Floor Enamel. 


These two enamels, guar- 
anteed by the maker of 
Liquid Granite Floor Var- 
nish, are unequalled — for 
their purposes. It will pay 
you to demand them. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


Varnishes Enamels 


Stains 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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The 


Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Your Household Linens 


OUSEEROLD linens have a ro- 

mantic background that is lack- 

ing in many other furnishings of 

the home, for the initial supply 
the bride usually brings with her to her 
first abode and if she is industrious and 
trained to use her needle she has undoubt- 
edly hemmed, hemstitched and embroi- 
dered at least a part of it herself, stitching 
into the fabric the beauty of her dreams 
for the future that this puts into such 
definite form. 

The supply of household linens does not 
limit itself to cloths for the table alone, 
although this is perhaps the most inter- 
esting share. There are sheets and pillow 
cases to be considered, towels of many 
kinds and sizes, the linen hand towel for 
general family use, guest towels, towels 
for glass and silver, and another set not 
so fine for drying the dishes, 
not to forget the bath towels 
which now assume the 
magnificent proportions of 
a sheet. 

Bed linen includes sheets, 
pillow cases, counterpanes 
and embroidered linen 
covers which are now fre- 
quently matched in dresser 
covers and even in curtains, 
while table linens, besides 
the conventional damask 
cloths and napkins which 
are now almost exclusively 
confined to use on the dinner 
table, also embrace break- 
fast sets for the small 
breakfast table, covers for 
breakfast trays with napkins 
to match, luncheon sets of 
doilies in several sizes, both 
colored and white, napkins 
in smaller sizes for luncheon 
and tea, tea cloths and lunch 
cloths for small tables when 
entertaining, besides covers 
for serving table and side- 
board. 

Altogether, this array will 
fill the linen closet and give 
a sense of dignity and housewifely pride 
to the youngest and gayest flapper that 
ever wore a wedding veil. 

The amount of linen necessary for a 
well run house or apartment depends on 
the size of the establishment, the number 
of house guests and the frequency of their 
visits, the type of entertaining done, the 
size of the household and the limitations 
of the budget. Probably two sets of 


dinner cloths and napkins will be suff- 
cient to meet the demands of dinner- 





is due to the linens which grace its table. 


giving for the first year or two. One of 
these should be long enough to cover a 
table round which eight people may be 
seated. The other may be of a less 
elaborate pattern and slightly smaller to 
accommodate six persons. —The number 
of small cloths for the intimate home 
dinner depends on the wishes and the 
purse of the bride, but a large supply is 
not necessary while the family remains 
small. The cloths for family use are only 
large enough to cover the top of the table 
generously, about fifty-four inches square, 
and the napkins are correspondingly 
modest in size. 

For formal affairs good taste usually 
follows the old traditions and the con- 
ventional cloth of linen damask is to be 
preferred to anything more elaborate. 
The quality may be exquisitely fine and 





Much of the atmosphere of charm that a house wears with distinction 
The embroidered 


monogram or single initial furnishes an excuse for 


exquisite design and execution 


the embroidered monograms as delicate, 
graceful and beautiful as it is possible for 
the artist to design and human fingers to 
execute but lace or color, or a more 
perishable material should be reserved 
for less formal occasions when the .pre- 
vailing rules are more flexible. 

The growing popularity of refectory 
tables in dining-rooms of Italian style has 
brought into use a different shape of 
dinner cloth from the older square or 
oblong cloth. The refectory tables are 





much narrower than the other styles, so 
that cloths bought for these are usually 
about a yard and a half wide instead of 
the two or three yard width formerly 
necessary. 

Dinner cloths are embroidered only 
with monograms or single initials, but 
these may furnish an excuse for exquisite 
design and execution. The monograms, 
of which there may be one or two on the 
formal dinner cloth, are placed midway 
between the center decoration and the 
service plate on the lengthwise fold of the 
cloth, so that they are not hidden by the 
centerpiece or by any dishes used in the 
service of the meal. Dinner napkins are 
now being marked in the center in prefer- 
ence to the corner for very practical 
reasons. Unless the edges are matched 
perfectly when the napkins are laundered, 
an unevenness appears that 
detracts from the perfec- 
tion established by linen 
and embroidery, while a 
folding from the center 
reveals no edges and gives 
an opportunity to make the 
napkin appear oblong or 
square in the size best suited 
to the monogram and the 
arrangement of the table. 

The smaller cloths for 
intimate daily use are 
marked more simply with a 
single initial, perhaps. This 
is often placed cornerwise 
on square cloths, but al- 
ways on the table, never on 
the overhanging portion of 
the cloth. The monogram 
by the way, has changed its 
combination of letters some- 
what since mother filled her 
hope chest. The modern 
maid no longer always 
weaves her personal mono- 
gram into her bridal linen, 
modestly including the first 
letter of her own last name 
as a reminder of her 
single state to be carried 
over into her new life. The monogram 
now popular is a combination of the first 
letters of the two names of husband and 
wife with the letter of the last name they 
are so soon to share. If Mary Smith 
marries John Brown she emb.oiders M. 
J. B. on her linen, for “Mary and John 
Brown,” a bit of romance straying into 
our present age that is reminiscent of a 
more sentimental day 

Color riots eet ‘the linens used at 
luncheon and breakfast. Gay and charm- 
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ing informal cloths and napkins in white 
barred with red and blue have a crisp 
freshness that is delightful as well as 
practical. These cloths are square, will 
cover a breakfast table generously, while 
the napkins are of moderate size suitable 
for the earlier meals of the day. 

The Orient contributes cross stitch 
embroidery of fairy fineness in most in- 
triguing designs. The Peking gate stands 
across one corner of a luncheon cloth in 
formal dignity and great beauty. Down 
one side an exquisite lady of high degree 
is being borne in a chair on the shoulders 
of four toiling men. Proud camels are 
swaying across the snowy stretches of 
linen, each tiny figure gay with a fine 
artistic blending of color, alive and full 
of action. The linen used is the grass 
linen of the Orient of a weave so fine that 
it appears fragile, which is far from true 
of this strong beautiful fabric. 

For the refectory tables there are hand- 
woven runners and oblong doilies of the 
hand woven Italian linen, so lovely in 
itself that it needs little decoration. An 
appropriate formal pattern embroidered 
in the same color is suitable and in har- 
mony with the linen and this style of 
table. For a greater elaboration the 
Italian cut work may be used, combined 
with filet lace insets and edge. Small 
cloths, a yard square, of this same general 
design may be used for the tea table, for 
luncheon at a small table or to cover the 
card table when refreshments are served. 
The cream or tan linens are popular at 
the present time for all but the most 
formal service. 


BEP linen allows for little change or 
variation except in quality and size. 
Sheets are now usually purchased in 
finished form, ready to spread on the bed. 
Probably the greatest essential is length, 
for short sheets have aroused annoyance 
to the point of legislation and legal inter- 
ference in some states. A few added 
inches make all the difference in the world 
between luxurious comfort and extreme 
irritation so beware of the sheet that is 
short, no matter how good its appearance 
or how fine its texture. It should fold 
under the mattress for several inches and 
allow for a generous foldover at the top, 
broad enough to show hem and mono- 
gram if the sheets are marked in this 
manner. 

In embroidering sheets at home re- 
member that only one of a pair is thus 
decorated, and that the embroidered 
portion is reversed in folding back so 
that the letters should be placed above 
the hem and read from left to right. 
Otherwise when the fold is made the 
letters will appear upside down. The 
design for matching sheets and pillow 
cases should be the same, although the 
size may be different, just as monograms 
on tablecloths and napkins match al- 
though those on the napkins are smaller. 

Beautiful linens are a royal pedigree 
in themselves, while their beauty is a 
constant joy to the feminine possessor. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that much 
of the atmosphere of charm that a house 
wears with distinction is due to the linens 
that grace its table, and make its more 
intimate rooms the perfection of luxur- 
ious comfort. 
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Genuine Porcelain Enamel Inside and Outside 




























"| = ability to preserve in wholesome 
goodness, even most perishable foods, 
is found in a superlative degree in this 
new Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. The 
clean lustre of crystal-white porcelain, in- 
side and out, combined with the efficient 
Bohn syphon system, assures the modern 
housewife of healthful refrigeration. 






Adopted by the Pullman Company; every dining car on all rail- 
roads is equipped with BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS and 
is a rolling testimonial of unsurpassed efficiency. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Retail Salesrooms in the following cities: 
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New York—5 East 46th St. Boston—246 Boylston St. 
Chicago—Washington St. and Garland Court 
NatHAN-DOHRMANN COMPANY PARMELEE-DOHRMANN COMPANY 







436 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





135 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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HE activities of spring call for enter- 
taining that is less formal and more 
simple than parties given during the 
winter months. An increasing out- 
door life at this season makes dinner-giving 
less desirable, as few hostesses can com- 
pete with the pleasure of a late game of 
golf or tennis after the mental effort of 
the day is finished. So luncheons come 
into their own once more from the small 
informal wholly feminine affair to the large 
party followed by bridge or Mah Jongg 
At luncheon the first hint of an ap- 
proaching wedding may be whispered or 
an out of town guest may be in- 
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Spring Luncheons 





here under their various headings so 
that any hostess contemplating a spring 
luncheon can easily build a menu for 
herself by making a well blended selection 
from each group. If fruit appears in the 
first course naturally it will not be in- 
cluded in salad or dessert. Light soups 
and salads are the rule and simple desserts 
are preferable to heavier foods. Green 
salads should be served with a simple 
French dressing unless a salad is used as 


oranges into sections and 


Separate 
remove the thin skin with a pair of 


scissors. Chill thoroughly, place in 
glasses, sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
add syrup made of pineapple syrup and 
lemon juice. Sprinkle with chopped mint 
and garnish with an upright sprig of mint 
in the center of each glass. 
Chenry Cocktail 
1 pound cherries 4 cup chopped almonds 
6 tablespoons strawberry juice 
3 teaspoons lemon juice 





troduced to the group of intimates 
who will in turn entertain for 
her. At these delightful gather- 
ings the last good-bys are said 
when one member of the inner 
circle is leaving for Europe or an 
extended stay in another part of 
the world. 

The old fashioned custom of 
drawing the shades and shutting 
out daylight for the artificial glow 
of candles*®r electricity when en- 
tertaining i§ happily over. Fresh 
air and sunshine are the fashion at 
present and houses are built and 
furnished to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of each. 

Simplicity is the keynote of 
modern life and the ultimate in 
entertaining. The short and sim- 
ple menu has been substituted for 
the lengthy luncheons of yester- 
year to the great improvement of 
the feminine figuté and the house- 
hold budget. Three courses, four 
at the most, may be.shortened to 
two without apology if these are 
well selected and‘ correctly 
balanced. 





ls cup powdered sugar 
2 cups crushed pine- 


in the same manner. 
and garnish with a Maraschino cherry. 


2 cups cooked diced chicken 


2 cups boiling chicken stock 
14 teaspoon celery salt 
Lettuce and mayonnaise 
¥ cup cold water Salt 
Soak gelatin in the cold water until soft. 
Dissolve in boiling chicken stock and add pepper, 
celery salt, paprika and salt, if needed. Stir well 
and cool. W hen beginning to set add the chicken 
Pour into wet individual molds in the 
bottom of which are slices of hard cooked egg in 
rings or slices cut from stuffed olives. 
oughly and garnish with lettuce and mayonnaise. 


meat. 


Pineapple Shortcake De Luxe 
Sponge cake 
Whipped cream 


apple Maraschino cherries 


Add sugar to pineapple, set in a cold place for 
one hour and drain syrup. 
cake on individual plate, moisten with pineapple 
syrup and spread with a layer of pineapple. 
Add another layer of cake, syrup and pineapple two. 
Top with whipped cream 


Jellied Chicken 


2 tablespoons eM gelatin 


Stuffed olives 


Place layer of sponge 


14 teaspoon pepper 


4 teaspoon paprika 
i “hard cooked egg 


Chill thor- 


6 tablespoons powdered sugar 


Pit the cherries, sprinkle with 
chopped almonds and pour ove! 
them a syrup made by mixing 
strawberry juice with powdered 
sugar and lemon juice. Chill and 
serve ice cold in cocktail glasses. 
Decorate the plate with two or 
three whole cherries and a leaf or 


Grapefruit and Tomato Cocktail 
2 tablespoons chopped tomato 
1 tablespoon shredded grapefruit 
pulp 1 teaspoon olive oil 
¥% tablespoon lemon juice 
Dash of salt and pepper 
2 teaspoons minced green peppers 
Grapefruit juice and mayonnaise to 
moisten thoroughly 


Combine and_ serve. This 
recipe is for individual service. 


Mushroom Canapes 
6 rounds of bread 
6 large mushrooms 
1 tablespoon butter 
Salt and pepper Nutmeg 
2 tablespoons thick cream 
3 tablespoons minced ham 








The vegetable luncheon is ex- 
ceedingly popular in the world of fashion 
at present, contributing .as it does to 
beauty and a‘youthfal appearance. 

Decorations: for the luncheon table. to 
be in good ‘form should be simple also. 
Gay spring blossoms .in a low bow] or vase 
are preferred to a more formal arrange- 
ment. Doilies and runners are more 
appropriate thanh~a tablecloth which is 
reserved for the’dinnér table. Colored 
linens are popular at present and are 
charming if chosen as part of the color 
arrangement of the room. Napkins are 
smaller than the dinner size and the soft 
creamy linens that suggest the old weaves 
of Italy are crowding the damasks for 
favor at luncheon time. 

In dishes the heavy wares are very 
popular at present for daytime service, 
Brittany china taking the lead perhaps 
with its rough irregularities and its amus- 
ing decorations on the neutral tinted 
background. 

In place of menus, recipes are given 


the’main course. With these directions 
as a guide any number of delicious well 
balanced luncheons can be planned from 
the following recipes. 
APPETIZERS 
Strawberry and Pineapple Cocktail 

1 cup orange juice 11% cups diced pine- 
lg cup lemon Juice apple 
1/4 cups strawberries Sugar 

Combine the orange and lemon juice 
sweetened to taste, keeping the mixture 
rather tart. Place on ice. Wash and 
drain the strawberries and hull them. 
Dice the pineapple. Reserve six large 
berries, cutting the rest in halves. Mix 
remaining fruit, place in glasses and cover 
with fruit juice. Place one strawberry 
on a small circle of pineapple as a decora- 
tion for each cocktail. 

Orange Mint Cocktail 

6 small oranges Fresh mint 
Powdered sugar 3 tablespoons pine- 
3 tablespoons lemon juice apple syrup 





1 teaspoon green pepper minced 


Either toast the bread or brown in 
butter in the frying pan. Remove skins 
from mushrooms and scoop out the gills. 
Chop the stems, ‘add the peppers and 
saute, till softened in butter. Add cream 
and ham, season and pile lightly into the 
inverted mushroom caps. Bake five 
minutes in a quick oven, set on the toast 
and serve individually. 

SOUPS 
Oyster Bouillon 
1 quart oysters Salt and pepper to 
1 quart water taste 
A few celery leaves Whipped cream 
A bit of mace 


Wash the oysters thoroughly and chop 
them fine. Add the liquor, strained, and 
the other ingredients. Simmer for ten 
minutes. Strain through a double thick- 
ness of cheesecloth and serve in cups 
garnished with a spoonful of whipped 
cream to each serving. Sprinkle with 
shredded pimiento. (Continued on page 72) 
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Is breakfast in your home a snatch- 
and-run affair? Or—is it a meal that 
counts in the work-and-health score 
of the day? 


There is noreason why the “rush” 
so typical of Americans should start 
before breakfast. The fast work-and- 
worry pace of today is all the more 
reason for a slower, better break- 
fast. And the beauty of the better 
breakfast idea is this: you can start 
tomorrow morning. Simple as ABC! 

First—brighten up your breakfast 
nook or dining room. Cheery cur- 
tains, a bow] of flowers, clean linen 
—all help! Then, take time! Get up 
a few minutes earlier if need be. You 
won't miss the few winks of 
sleep. Gather the familyabout 


Albers 


Breakfast 
Cereals 











of better breakfasts 


you—then for a better breakfast! 


It will consist of fruit in season,a 
delicious, home-cooked cereal top- 
ped off with milk or cream, toast,and 
your favorite beverage. You will 
want to vary your fruit and cereal 
from day to day. Fine! Occasional- 
ly, you will want to add a slice of 
crisp bacon, ham or eggs. But— 

Above all, consider your cereal- 
choice carefully. Make it the main- 
stay of your morning meal. For 
cereals —especially Albers Better 
Breakfast Cereals—mean energy in 
easy-to-digest and quick-to-use 
form. “Look for the miner” at your 
grocer’s and mail the coupon for 
the famous Albers book, “The 
ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 







Mail this coupon 
for the Albers “Better Breakfast” Book 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., 350 Orient Building, 
San Francisco. Please send me, free, your new 
book, “The ABC of Better Breakfasts” —inclu- 
ding the children’s growth-chart and the new 
menu-chart, “A month of better breakfasts.” 
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cA Special Hotpoint 
Only $295 





if Hotpoint De Luxe 
Curling Iron 

Has Shield opening parallel 

to Curling Rod. Tapered tip, 

ivory finish handle, gray silk 

cord. In grain finished case, 

silk lined. Price, 


$7.50 


The Famous 6 lb. 
Hotpoint 
with Improvements 

Has the large red Thumb Rest 
and all other famous Hotpoint 
features including attached 
Heel stand, hinged plug and 
the Hot point. The finest iron 
money can buy! 


$6.00 


Hotpoint 
6 lb. Model ‘‘ R’’ 


A new Hotpoint affording a 

remarkable iron value. Has 

Thumb Rest, attached Heel 
stand and the fa- 
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Professional Curls and Waves 
eNow Put In At Home 


With the Hotpoint Parallel Shield Curling Iron 














$5°° 


With Parallel Shield 
With Drying Comb*Fi5 
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Unlike all other curling irons, Hotpoint has 
a rod and ashield so designed as to open and 
close in a parallel position. 


It grips your hair with an even, uniform 


pressure the full length of the rod—imparts 
a long-lasting and beautifully even marcel 
with that professional touch usually acquired 
only by your hairdresser. 


With detachable shield removed, the 


putting in of curls and ringlets is equally 
simple. The tapered tip is another feature, 
in Hotpoints only. More easy to use—and 
it gets every hair. 


For women wanting a real curling iron at 


a lower price, we offer our new Model L-11 
Hotpoint—at only $2.95. This iron is built 
up to the Hotpoint standard—is an un- 
equaled value. 


Buy no curling iron until you see Hotpoint 


—at your dealer's. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE Co., INC. 
Chicago - Boston - New York - Atlanta - Cleveland 


St. Louis - Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 
Head Office: Toronto 
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THERE'S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 





Celery Bouillon 
1 3-pound knuckle of Outer stalks head 
veal celery 
1 tablespoon salt 14 teaspoon pepper- 
1 onion corns 
2 quarts of cold water Bay leaf 


Wipe the meat and cut it in small 
pieces. Put the meat, bone, water, 
seasonings, except salt, and the celery 
chopped in the soup kettle and bring 
gradually to the boiling point. Simmer 
four hours, replenishing the water as it 
evaporates. Add the salt, after two 
hours cooking. Strain and allow to stand 
until the fat can be removed. Clear, 
reheat and add a spoonful of cooked 
diced celery to each serving. 








Savory Soup 

3 tablespoons green 1 pint tomatoes fresh 
9% 5 chopped or canned 
2 tablespoons onion Salt and pepper 

chopped 2 tablespoons grated 
Y cup savc ry fat horseradish 
2 tablespoons flour _1 teaspoon vinegar 
1 quart stock 

Cook chopped green pepper and chop- 
ped onion in savory fat for five minutes. 
Add flour, stock, tomatoes and simmer 
fifteen minutes. Rub through sieve and 
season with salt and pepper. Just before 
serving add grated horseradish and 
vinegar. 

TEE MAIN COURSE 
Scalloped Fish with Cucumbers 

2 medium sized cu- 1144 cups’ medium 


cumbers thick white sauce 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup dry _ bread 
1 cup flaked fish crumbs 
1 small onion Paprika 


Pare and cut the cucumbers and onions 
into cubes. Add the salt and cook in 
boiling water until the cucumbers are 
tender. Drain and add white sauce and 
flaked fish. Place the mixture in rame- 
kins and dust with bread crumbs and 
paprika. Bake until browned on top in 
a hot oven, 5co degrees F. 


Poached Eggs and Shrimps 
2 cups Hollandaise 6 toast rounds 


sauce 6 slices raw tomato 
1 tablespoon minced 6 eggs 
parsley Salt and pepper 


1 small can shrimps Butter 


To the Hollandaise sauce add parsley 
and shrimps. First remove intestinal 
vein from shrimps and cut in pieces. 
Butter the toast and on each round lay a 
slice of tomato which has been browned 
in hot fat in the frying pan. Poach the 
eggs and lay one over each slice of tomato. 
Sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper and 
pour the sauce over all. To prepare the 
tomatoes cut in half inch slices, dip in 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper and 
brown on both sides in hot fat, 


Asparagus with Mushrooms 

1 can ne tips 1 teaspoon salt 

Y pound mushrooms \ teaspoon pepper 

4 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon paprika 


| 4 tablespoons flour 2 cups milk 


6 slices toast 


Turn the asparagus tips into the top of 
a double boiler and heat. In a saucepan 
melt the butter, add the flour and season- 
ings and when bubbling pour in the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 
until smooth and thickened. Add the 


mushrooms skinned and cut in thin slices 
or chopped. Cook slowly about 20 
minutes or until the mushrooms are done, 
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Place ta asparagus tips on the hentiall 
toast and pour the sauce over all. 


Rice and Celery Croquettes 

2 cups cooked rice Y{ teaspoon beef ex- 
¥4 cup celery cut fine __ tract 
2tablespoonsstrained 1% teaspoon salt 

tomato ¥ small onion grated 
2 eggs 2 tablespoons butter 

Bread crumbs 

Mix together the rice, celery, tomato 
juice with beef extract dissolved in it, one 
egg, salt and onion. Form into croquettes, 
roll in fine, dried bread crumbs, dip in 
egg beaten slightly with two tablespoons 
of cold water, then in crumbs again. Lay 
on a greased plate, dot over with butter 
and bake in the oven at 5c0 degrees F. 
until browned. Serve with tomato sauce. 


SALADS 
Duck and Orange Salad 

2 cups cold duck 4 teaspoon salt 
4 oranges lg teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon vinegar 14 teaspoon paprika 
¥4 cup salad oil Lettuce 

Cut the duck into small dice. Peel the 
oranges and slice them very thin. Mix 
together until well blended the oil, 
seasonings and vinegar. Pour this dress- 
ing over the duck and oranges and allow 
to stand ten minutes. Serve on crisp 
lettuce. 

Grapefruit Salad a la France 

6 stalks French en- 2 ounces Roquefort 

dive cheese in crumbs 
Scooped out pulp 114 French dressing 

grapefruit 


Wash and dry endive, chill thoroughly 
and arrange on individual plates. Heap 
the grapefruit at the end of the stalks and 
sprinkle with cheese crumbs. Pour 
French dressing over all. If endive is not 
obtainable romaine may be substituted. 


Nut and Asparagus Salad 


6 hard cooked eggs 1 teaspoon minced 
2 tablespoons chop- __ parsley 

ped nut meats French dressing 
1 cup cooked aspara- Extra nut meats, 


gus tips parsley and as- 
Lettuce paragus tips 

Shell the eggs and cut in halves length- 
wise. Mash the yolks, add the nut meats, 
the asparagus tips and the parsley and 
blend with four tablespoons of French 
dressing that is not very sour. Fill the 
egg halves with this mixture, arrange on 
lettuce leaves and garnish with the extra 
asparagus tips, parsley and nut meats. 
If any of the asparagus mixture is left 
over it can be blended with a mayonnaise 
or a cooked dressing and passed with the 
salad. 

Lady Salad 

6 slices tomato Mayonnaise 
34 cup diced canned Powdered parsley 

pineapple Lettuce 
34 cup diced celery 


Arrange the salads individually as 
follows: Put a slice of tomato on a nest 
of lettuce leaves. Combine pineapple and 
celery with mayonnaise, and put a spoon- 
ful of this mixture on each slice of tomato. 
Top with extra mayonnaise, sprinkle 
with parsley and serve very cold. 

Pear and Rhubarb Salad 

2 cups diced rhubarb 6 tablespoons chop- 
\ cup sugar ped candied ginger 
6 halves canned pears 3 tablespoons olive 
1 teaspoon sugar oil 

Lettuce 1 tablespoon lemon 
Few grains salt juice 
(Continued on page 74) 
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CHOCOLATE 
‘ALMOND PIE 





A CHOCOLATE PIE THAT’S NEW 
—thanks to almonds! 


Rich? Yes—but so uncommonly delicious that 
you'll gladly “lighten” up the rest of the meal 


for it. Besides, you can 
and chocolate filling i in 


epare the pastry shell 
che 


e morning or even the 


day before. Then it’s only a matter of minutes 
before dinner to put the pie together and brown 
the meringue. Here’s the recipe: 


y cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 

\% cup sugar 

3 tablespoons corn- 
star 

\% teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon cinnamon 


Mix chocolate, sugar, corn- 
starch, salt, cinnamon with 
hot milk; place in double 
boiler over hot water, stir 
until thickened; cook 20 
minutes. Stir in slightly 
beaten egg yolks, cook 2 
minutes, cool, add flavor- 
ing and nuts. Pour into 
baked pastry shell. Cover 


with meringue, made by 


2 cups milk 

2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon almond 
flavoring 

y% cup chopped blanched 
almonds 

2 egg whites 


beating egg whites until 
stiff and adding 2 table- 
spoons sugar. Decorate top 
with almonds blanched 
and toasted. Place in slow 
oven (about 300° F) to 
set and brown meringue. 
If desired, the almonds can 
be omitted and the flavor- 
ing changed to vanilla 
Spices also may be added. 





Ghirardelli’s is all in 
one! Takes the place 
of cocoa, unsweetened 
and sweetened cake 
chocolate. 


Ghirardelli'’s 
Ground Chocolate 


os SE eee eee. oo 


This coupon will bring you recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisca 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 


Name __. 


Address 
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Your electric light company plays a vital part in 


your city’s development. 


In the interest of your 


community's progress we bespeak toward that 


company your goodwill. 


time and gis 


GUARANTEE 


This guarantee is in addition to our 
standard guarantee against defective 
workmanship or material. 


As a special and unusual service the 


M. S. Wright Company agrees, without limit 


pieces the purchaser desires, 
Pyphis Sweeper-Vac 
t to exceed ten 

bis service is 
reconditioned 

returned to the 

tal equivalent in both 
And mechanical condition, of a 
BWecper-Vac of the same model, The pur- 


chaser pays transportation charges both ways. 


to serve you for a lifetime 


An investment in a Sweeper- 
Vac electric cleaner is a perma- 
nent investment. With every 
Sweeper-Vac comes the manu- 
facturer’s signed pledge of ser- 
vice which is your assurance of 
lifetime satisfaction. No other 
cleaner is backed by such a 
pledge of permanent efficiency. 


The Sweeper-Vac cleans by 
the combination of powerful 
suction with a correctly speeded 
motor-driven brush. A Sweeper- 
Vac will clean your smallest 


M. S. Wright Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Pa 4F 


rugs without dragging them 
about. Its attachments freshen 
and clean all furniture and get 
the dirt out of places that would 
otherwise be out of reach. The 
Vac-Mop, another exclusive 
feature of the Sweeper-Vac, 
mops hardwood floors by vacu- 
um and will clean your walls 
and ceilings. 


Write for full information regarding the new 
Life Guarantee that now stands back of 
the Sweeper-Vac—the one cleaner for all 
housecleaning. 
M.S. WRIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Representative: F. W. BIVEN, P. O. Box 1739, San Francisco 


THE ALL-PURPOSE 


SWEEPER 


“VAC 

















sugar together in a casserole and bake 

until tender but not broken. Make a 

French dressing of the oil, sugar, lemon 

juice and salt, mixing it thoroughly. 

Arrange the rhubarb on the lettuce and 
| pour over a little of the dressing. Place 
| a pear half on this, add more dressing and 
sprinkle with the ginger. 


et. intel ents Aalliane a 
| 
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Dessert 


| 

| Walnut Maple Cream Pudding 

2 cups milk 14 teaspoon salt 

| 1 cup maple syrup 2 eggs 

| 2 tablespoons corn- 1 cup chopped wal- 
| starch nut meats 

1 cup cream 

| 


Heat one and three-fourths cups of 
' milk with the maple syrup in the top of 
| a double boiler. Combine the remaining 
milk with the cornstarch and salt and add 


| gradually, stirring constantly, to the hot 


mixture. Cook for twenty-five minutes, 
then add cornstarch mixture very slowly 
to the eggs slightly beaten and continue 
cooking for five minutes longer. Pour 
into the serving dish and sprinkle with 
the chopped nuts while the pudding is 
still hot. When cold cover with the 
cream whipped stiff and serve. 





Tike West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 42) 


commissioner of public safety with in- 
structions to reorganize the police and 
fire departments. When Rice got through 
this polishing job the plating was about 
worn out. Next Ben sent him over to the 
city attorney’s office. Then the old gang 
arose in its wrath at being out, and 
Stapleton had to face a recall campaign, 
confronted by about the most popular 
old-timer in Denver. The two veterans 
went at this job the way the Fourth used 
to tackle German pill-boxes in the 
Argonne, and for a long time it wasn’t 
considered worth while to count the votes, 
but as a matter of form they were finally 
counted, and the recall candidate got so 


| few that they aren’t perceptible in the 


» statistical history of Denver. 


In 1920 Means lost the Republican 
nomination to the U. S. Senate to the late 
Senator Nicholson, but in 1924 he was 
elected to the unexpired part of Nichol- 
son’s term, Alva Adams having had an 
intervening piece of it by gubernatorial 
appointment. And so Colorado has 


‘ alongside of Phipps, its richest senator, 


Means, its poorest. Not that Means 
lacks means, but that he has not amassed 
a fortune. He may have one by the time 
he is as old as Senator Warren. He 
had just as good a start in poverty, only 
he sold papers in old St. Joe, Missouri, for 
his first money. His father didn’t give 
him his time, but started him off in the 
world with $250 and a prayer. 
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Alaska’s Huskies 


(Continued from page 63) 
Realizing that he knew his business I 
spoke a word of encouragement to let him 
know that I approved of his conduct. 
With that Dubby chastised the other 
swing dog and then the team dug in like 
willing soldiers and followed without 
further hesitation. 

Albert Fink, now of Chicago, but who 
was practising law in Nome at that time 
and who recently defended Governor 
Small of Illinois in a criminal case, was 
greatly impressed and ever after that he 
would lift his hat when he met Du ibby in 
recognition of the dog’s leadership. 


NCE when I was making a cross coun- 

try trip, breaking trail on snow shoes 
ahead of the team Dubby got to crowding 
me, and once or twice stepped on my 
show shoes, something a good leader 
would never do without a proper reason. 
Knowing him as I did, I gave him the 
trail, supposing he smelled smoke from 
some native camp in the distance. 

On getting the trail Dubby and his 
mates pulled right away from me on 
account of the heavy trail, but as | 
expected to smell or see the smoke of the 
camp as I rounded the next bend of the 
river I let them go. After going several 
miles I could see the team leave the river 
and pull up the bank but there was no 
sign or smell of acamp. I was angry and 
out of patience with the old fellow for I 
supposed he was trying to put one over on 
me. Making camp two hours early, for 
the afternoon was only about half gone, | 
was just starting to tell him all about it, 
and make him and his mates hit the tow- 
line again, when I noticed a blazed tree, 
something unusual in that untraveled 
part of the country. I had to step up to 
it and investigate. Imagine my surprise 

my own name, January 27, 1902, five 
years previous. ] hardly recognized the 
river, let alone a camp, but Dubby did. 
\ deed like this could not be overlooked, 
so I sat down in the snow beside the old 
fellow and we talked it over, and I slipped 
him a piece of a flapjack I had left from 
breakfast and started to make camp for 
the night. For although the afternoon 
was only about half spent, an act like this 
had to be celebrated. For it is just such 
deeds as this that has not only saved my 
life in storms but many another musher’s, 
and nothing has ever been said about it. 
But the man who wouldn’t show his 
appreciation for such to his dog deserves 
to be frozen and the chances are that he 
will, if he stays with it. 

All along that out of the way route 
Dubby halted the team every night at 
the sight of a camp we had made five 
years before. 

Once, however, even the great Dubby 
was lured away from the path intended 
for him but he could be excused for the 
evening star caused his miscalculation. 
It is customary to have a bright light 
placed on a pole over a haven of rest, and 
the evening star, being very low in the 
sky, had the appearance of such a light so 
Dubby turned aside and went toward it. 

have often wondered what Dubby 
thought when he arrived at camp and saw 
the light still far ahead. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Bill 


something more than the in- 


NLECTRIC Light means 

voice you get every month. Electric 

Light Bill « Tom or Jerry is the 

man behind gre invoice, the man 

who gives in return reliable service 
and in good measure. 

You can always count on Bill and 
his fellow-workers. Hard at it night 
and day, they are the men who put 
up poles and in stormy weather re- 
pair the wires, and at all times keep 
the equipment in order. 

This human side is the most im- 
portant part of your electric light 
and power company’s story. The 
machines may be ever so efficient, 
but that isn’t enough. Back of it 
all you need human watchfulness 
and human dependability—a trusty 
old Bill to man the guns. 
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At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 
in more than two million conversations an hour. Presiding 
day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the tefminals of fifteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 

America’s millions of people must have at their command 
means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 

These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 


gett. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ij % AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ut BELL SYSTEM 
ek” 


One Retin One Socteny Seem senine. 


ur Jypewriter 
Se NYOIL 


Cleanest, most highly-refined oil 
forsewing machines, phonographs, 
=f radio equipment, bicycles, 
i y guns,etc. Lubricates, pre- it 
























vents rust. Nocolor, 

/, stain or odor. Will Feou 
<= notgum. Finepolish & 
. forpiano cases,auto- 
mobiles, etc. Buy i 
Nyoil of your dealer ff 
or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. f 


Walter S. Gray Co., 15.4 Miss‘on Street, San ; rancisco 
-Seuthern California Music Co. , 898 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 












is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
F cleanest, easiest wey, New 
Sy tin package contains 18“Bis- 
: Kits," always fresh. 35c at 
’ alldrugandgeneralstores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
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Having followed such superb leaders as 
Baldy and Dubby I could appreciate the 
statement of Gunnar Kasson when he 
arrived in Nome with the antitoxin and 
said that the instinct of his dog, Balto, 
had made victory through the blizzard 
possible. 

“T could not see the trail or any mark- 
ings myself and it was due to Balto’s 
leadership that we arrived when we did,” 
Kasson was quoted as saying. “I trusted 
all to Balto and Balto did not fail me.” 





Eulogy of the Dog” 


The Most Famous Sfeech Ever 
Delivered on Man's Best 
Friend, The Dog 


AR indemnities, inter-allied debts 
and other such subjects were for- 
gotten as the United States Senate 
recently listened to a fitting tribute paid 
to the dogs that carried antitoxin to 
diphtheria stricken Nome. 
he “Eulogy of the Dog,” the most 
famous speech ever delivered by former 
Senator George G. Vest of Missouri, was 
read. That speech was made in the trial 
of a man who had wantonly shot a dog 
belonging to a neighbor. The neighbor 
sued for damages and Senator Vest was 
his lawyer. After two minutes of deliber- 
ation following the address the jury 
awarded judgment for $5co. The speech 
which has become recognized as one of the 
classics and known as the “Eulogy of the 
Dog”’ follows: 


Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a 

man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we trust with 
our happiness and our good name, may 
become traitors to their faith. The 
money that a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps when he needs it 
most. A man’s reputation may be sacrificed 
in a moment of ill considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us may 
be the first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our heads. The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. Gentle- 
men of the jury, a man’s dog stands by him 
in prosperity and poverty, in health and sick- 
ness. He will sleep on the cold ground, 
where the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he may be near his 
master’s side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer; he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the rough- 
ness of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces he is as constant in his love as the sun 
in its journey through the heavens. If 
fortune drives the master forth an outcast in 
the world, friendless and homeless, the faith- 
ful dog asks no higher privilege than that of 
accompanying him to guard against danger, 
to fight against his enemies, and when the 
last scene of all comes, and death takes the 
master in its embrace and his body is laid 
away in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there by his 
graveside will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws. his eyes sad, but open 
in alert watchfulness, faithful and true, even 
to death. 
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Change Jobs 
Every Year 


(Continued from page 12) 


life as something different. We all, 
as I take it, are engaged in amassing 
some treasure for the penurious 
years that instinct and precept have 
taught us lie somewhere ahead. We differ 
only in our standards of value—in our 
choice of what is most worth hoarding. 
Some of us* are haunted by the fear of 
material need, and against it we erect a 
bulwark of dollars and investments and 
real estate. Some revolt against the ob- 
scurity that must be the portion of most of 
usinfinitesimal bacteria in the great yeast 
of existence, and strive valiantly for fame 
and position. Others still are oppressed 
with a sense of the brevity and imperma- 
nence of life, and they struggle to cram 
into their uncertain span of years as rich 
a variety of experience and adventure as 
they can grasp. They, too, are playing the 
miser for years of poverty; but instead of 
gold they store away memories. And it is 
as one of that clan that I write. 


CAME out of college witha B. A., a frat 

pin, a vague leaning toward literature, 
and very little idea of how to wrest a living 
from the world. From negessity I seized 
the first job that was available, a mongrel 
position in the office of my home town 
newspaper. It was a daily with a very 
limited staff. I functioned as column con- 
ductor, bookkeeper, assistant circulation 
manager and general utility man for some 
two months. Then fortuitously there 
developed an unexpected vacancy in the 
English faculty of my alma mater. I was 
drafted for the job. 

If that work had proved congenial, I 
suppose, I might well have subsided into 
the comfortable backwash of a scholastic 
career. But from the start I suffered 
agonies. I was by nature shy, and the 
ordeal of confronting those sophisticated, 
critical young folk, so near my age, was a 
daily torture. But I got through the 
year somehow, thankful indeed that my 
engagement terminated automatically 
with the end of the nine months term. 
And so I found myself free, with some few 
hundreds in savings, and only the vaguest 
idea of what my next step was to be. 

Like every youth who has read his share 
of romantic fiction, I wanted to travel. 


I had no dependents. I had for the time . 


exhausted the possibilities of my home 
town. There was every incentive to try my 
luck elsewhere. I packed a few essentials 
and bought a ticket to San Francisco. 

I landed a job—not in San Francisco, 
but over inOakland. The old Enquirer 
was small enough so that the work 
was not too highly specialized. I 
read copy; I did rewrite; once I was sent 
to cover the visit of Marshal Foch to the 
bay region and got a “by-line” on the front 
page. It was a friendly, congenial place 
And meantime I was exploring the twin 
towns and the hills and the sea. I was 
not lonely; I had found some old friends 
and made new ones. 

It was too good to last. The Hearst 
organization already had a foothold in the 
trans-bay territory in a diminutive sheet 





Your Hair is Twice as 





Beautiful Shampooed this way 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 
See the difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 
Note how it gives new life and lustre, how # brings out all 


the wave and color. 


See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


6 ga alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and coler and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. Thisclear, pure and entirely greaseless 
poet brings out all the real beauty of the 

air and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


prmest wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, give the hair a good rinsing. 
Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This 
is very important. 

You will find at.er a Mulsified shampoo 
that your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, 


fresh-looking and ax _| 
ons eseel 












fluffy, wavyandeasy 
to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 
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Californians 


For information on any Bekins Service J I 
Your inquiry will receive prompt and earnest consideration. 








te with our nearest 


—for STORAGE 

Our California depositories provide 
ever five million, five hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet of storage space. 
“Open’’ and Private Locked-room 
storage for household goods. Special 
piano, trunk, rug and automobile 
storage. Nominal rates. 

—for PACKING 

Your valued possessions are most 
carefully safeguarded against wear 
and tear in transit when packed and 
crated by Bekins experts. All our 


—for SHIPPING 

Bekins Pool-Car Shipping Plan: 
We consolidate less than carload 
lots of household goods at reduced 
Freight Rates to any point. Bekins 
Lift Van Service (eliminates packing, 
crating and unnecessary handling.) 
—for MOVING 

We maintain a fleet of 75 Motor 
Vans for local or long distance 
moving anywhere in California. 
Long Distance Moving via Bekins 
Van Lines on Coast & Valley High- 


way operated under R. R. Commis- 


operation. 
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900 affiliations in other principal 
cities of America 


Che largest organization 








The School Favorite 


America’s most popular pen for 
school use is Esterbrook Pen 
No. 556. Suitable for all school 
grades, this pen is also widely 
used in business offices. 
Esterbrook pens are fashioned 
of steel as fine as that in the 
mainspring ofa watch, and made 
by the oldest manufacturer of 
steel pens in America. 
Upon receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 


the world’s 12 most popular pens, and a 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 





Address Department SUN 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto 


Always a FRESH 


bstertevouk 


ackers get special Bekins training 
tise on our 30 years of successful 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Other Bekins. Companies: ions 
Seattle Portland Vancouver, B.C. Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


Omaha Sioux City Chicago New York Buffalo 


of its kind in. the ~world 






















25 West 45th Street 


ee 


sion Franchise. Regular schedules 
maintained. 


Ask for Bekins Free Booklet, entitled ‘‘Since 1895", also city map of 
either Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland or Fresno 


Offices and Depositories at: 
LOS ANGELES OAKLAND 
Shipping Affiliations 
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a Skin: ance A 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of regularly 
using this famous glycerine-laden soap. 


WUT es Ree 


Depended upon since 1860 as a “first 
aid toward a beautiful skin”. And just 
the right proportion of glycerine, long 
known as an emollient, makes it as 
soothing as it is effectual. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild astrin- 


gent action is highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite since 1792. 
No. 4711 Bath Salts— Refreshing and ex- 
hilarating. Indispensable for softening the 
water. Nine exquisite perfumes. 
Made in U. S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 

New York 
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of purely local appeal. One day, just be- 
fore New Year, word spread through the 
office that “‘we”’ had been sold to the Post. 
The merger was to be effective January 1, 

I stuck with the new organization for a 
month. But it was a wild and hectic 
period and when one of my associates who 
had gone across the bay after the consoli- 
dation tipped me off to a prospective 
vacancy there, I packed my eyeshade and 
departed without regret. 

The Journal has since expired. Then it 
Was a morning paper of small circulation, 
highly conservative in method, bellige- 
rently moral, waging a righteous warfare 
on the yellowness of its contemporaries, 
The night work was strange at first, but 
its leisurely calm was paradise after the 
eternal scramble of editions on an after- 
noon sheet. The head of the desk—again 
I was reading copy and building head- 
lines—was for a time my old friend of 
Enquirer days. Later he was made night 
editor and I found myself boss. 

I don’t like responsibility, and on the 
Journal the head of the desk was the tar- 
get of the buck-passing for the whole 
organization. His duties were complex 
and interlocked; virtually he functioned 
as telegraph editor, copy desk chief, and 
news editor all at once. Under that bur- 
den I found I had all the work I cared to 
attempt; my efforts to turn out verse and 
fiction in my spare hours died of inanition. 
And yet I was a bit proud of the promo- 
tion. Here, surely, was my chance to 
scale the ladder of success and prestige. 
Did I take it? I did not! It was June. 
I had a thousand dollars. The old urge to 
move on was upon me. 

I left San Francisco in a second-hand 
flivver that had seen far better days, bear- 
ing with me as a parting token of esteem 
from my copy desk force a fine camp 
coffee pot and a large can of coffee. A pup 
tent, frying pan, army camp kit, axe, 
shovel—and who could ask a better fate 
than to be speeding south along El Camino 
Real, with the Santa Fe Trail and the 
Grand Canon in the offing. I had been 
happy in San Francisco; I hope some day 
to return, retrace my old paths, renew old 
acquaintances. But never once have | 
known a pang of regret at leaving it—or 
any other place. The future always has a 
richer lure than the known world behind. 


HAT was aglorious, thriftless summer. 
A tour of Yellowstone Park and north- 
ern Wyoming, in company with a tried 
friend of college days, was but one episode. 
I lived on the road and in the mountains, 
and it was with great reluctance that | 
recognized the tang of approaching 
autumn in the air and realized that it was 
time to move on. The flivver I disposed 
of for a reasonable sum—and a week later 
I stepped off into the mad scramble of 
New York City. 
I had three letters of introduction. Two 
I never used; the third brought me no re- 
sults. Again began the round of the 
offices, and in just one week after my 
arrival I had landed a tryout on the copy 
desk of a time-honored morning paper. 
Apparently my work was satisfactory, for 
I stayed while others drifted on. 
I stayed, in fact, for nearly a year and a 
half, much longer than my original in- 
tention had been. I liked New York. It 


spelled romance, and there was the thrill 
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of high emprise in exploring those mighty 
thoroughfares that before had been only 
names with which fictioneers conjured. 
And there were the theaters; my drama- 
starved soul reveled in them. More, I 
met interesting people—worldly-wise 
newspaper men who had done and seen 
great things, and who talked fascinatingly 
over our midnight lunch in greasy Park 
Row restaurants; a prima donna of the 
Mexican Opera who kept as her cherished 
pet a huge boa constrictor; odd fanatics 
who strove nightly to spread the gospel of 
birth control or of atheism or of some 
other rebellion among the suave heedless 
crowds; radicals and iconoclasts of every 
description. But not a single chorus girl! 


ae brought me a flattering but 
none too welcome promotion to head of 
the desk. After one harassing week of the 
new job I began planning my escape! I 
had to move again. 

An unexpected development precipi- 
tated my resignation. One busy evening 
the managing editor summoned me to his 
ofice. The call-down I expected did not 
materialize. Instead, he advised me of a 
prospective upheaval in the staff, and told 
me that I was slated for assistant night 
editor. 

I managed to find breath and poise to 
ask him for a day in which to think it over. 
And that night, after taking counsel with 
the night editor across a table in the 
neighboring Autodine, I thrashed the 
problem out. The choice was put squarely 
up to me. On the one side was a news- 
paper career in New York, a tempting 
salary, prospect of speedy promotion, the 
possibility of a managing editorship in a 
decade or two. On the other was the 
gipsy ‘trail, the lure of unseen lands, and 
the ever present conviction that life at 
best was brief and uncertain, and that 
every year was to be treasured and ex- 
pended as so much rare metal. 

I didn’t lie awake long after my decision 
was made, nor have I ever regretted the 
choice. The next afternoon I told the boss 
that I wasn’t ready to settle down—that 
my resignation in any event would have 
been a matter of a few weeks only. 

“T think you’re a damn fool,” he said, 
in effect if not verbatim. “But if you’ve 
made up your mind that’s all there is to 
it. Remember you can stay with us until 
your plans mature, and if ever you want 
to come back there’ll be a place waiting.” 

Square enough, wasn’t it? And mighty 
convenient. It was weeks before I finally 
did leave New York. 

__ I sailed from Hoboken on February 21. 
(hrough inside influence in_ shipping 
circles | had booked passage on a Shipping 
Board freighter of 9700 tons. I was the 
sole passenger; for the sum of $3 a day 
mess allowance I acquired a cabin in the 
officers’ section, a seat at the captain’s 
mess, the run of the ship, and the associa- 
tion of as fine a body of deep water men 
as ever sailed under the American flag. 


HAVE no mind to relate at length my 
experiences in Europe. ‘Two lazy weeks 
in Paris, during which I prowled at 
random and discovered for myself the rare 
and ancient and lovely things of legend 
and story. A glance at the Basque coast 
and the Pyrenees; then the gaunt, arid 
uplands of northern Spain seen through 
(Continued on page 92) 














Have All The Fun 


This Summer 


—and No Rain. 


‘Are the golf clubs inR—Did you’ shows theaverage mean temperatures 
get my brown bag?—Here’s the for forty-seven years ina central city 
TAXI! Thetrunks have gonehaven’t there. Look at them—¥47 Junes, 66 
they?—Come on, boys, we've only degrees; 47 Julys, 70; 47 Augusts, 
half an hour for the train! 71; 47 Septembers, 60. 

*““A’boar-r-r-d-d’— _ “And yet, no rain all 
Well, we're off. And let | summer to spoil your 
me tell you, we're going game, motor trips, moun- 
to have a lot of fun! tain hikes, picnics, horse- 
Wait till you see that back rides, or whatever 
country! Dozens of else you think of doing. 
wonderful ocean beach- 
es where you can enjoy 
the sea breeze and the 
surf. The world’s finest 
motor roads—five thou- 





“Golf courses of the finest; 
cool, blue lakes a mile high in 
the mountains; old missions 
in ruins that make you think 
of Europe; a great desert like 
sand miles of them, Sahara; moving picture bands 

in the costumes of the world 
smooth as boulevards— —there, in fact, because al- 
and through scenery most the entire world is typi- 
such as you have never seen! Boys _fiedin Southern California.” 


and girls, you're GOING somewhere! Go now or this summer. There is no better 
: time. Speciallowround-trip railroad 


“Warm at night, did you ask? rates from May 15 to Oct. 31. 
You'll sleep under blankets nine Railroad ticket agents everywhere can give 
nights out of ten all summer in YoU details,—tell you all about it. Ask them. 
S h Calif a ol Learn some things that you have overlooked, 

outhern California, almost perhaps. 
promise that. U.S. Weather Bureau Or mail coupon below to us 
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OLE EVINRUDE’S NEW 
QUICK DETACHABLE 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Get more fun out of your vacation this 
year. Take the thrill of motor boating with 
you wherever you go. Elto attaches in- 
stantly (without tools) to any boat. This 
wonderful little 3 H. P. Motor is— 


FAST—POWERFUL 
Easy to Carry 


Weighs less than 17 Ibs. per H. P. Has 
these exclusive features—Propello Pump, 
Instant Easy Starting, an Extra Horse 
Power, Much More Speed, Safe Rudder 
Steering, Fits Carrying Case without taking 
apart. 

Write for FREE Catalog 


See how easily you can own an Elto. See why 
it is the safest tae for all the family—the 
fastest on the water, and the easiest to start. 
Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 62, Manufacturers’ Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Bei eMulicmeriaichucm vice mcecan 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
S. V. B. Miller, 74 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Fellows & Stewart, Wilmington, Calif. 
Ensign Motor Suprfly Co., 1800 Georgia St., 
West, Vancouver, B. C., C 
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(Continued from page 17) 


hatpin, a maneuver which he_ had 
circumvented by tearing her hat from her 
head and throwing it over a high fence. 


The incident is recalled with entire good 











humor on both sides. 

““Corn-Beef Maud” is seventy-five years 
old, with a face of heavily carved mahog- 
any, a huge squat frame, and small, fine- 
fingered hands. She was, all agree, the 
greatest pickpocket Melbourne ever knew. 

“Tf I could only get to the Exhibition” 
(the British Empire Exhibition held in 
England this summer) “I could make a 
lot of money,” she says with an immense 
sigh. “It’s a shame for all that coin to be 
going to waste without me!” 

Unfortunately Corn-Beef Maud became 
too stout to be inconspicuous. Her great 
mistake, she says, was in entering the 
business of bailing out girls of the street. 
The limelight of the police court beat too 
fiercely on her head and she finally retired 
to the keeping of the house where we 
found her. We sat in a tiny room, not so 
much dirty as crowded with an uncount- 
able multiplicity of irrelevant objects— 
pictures, vases, glasses, saucepans, bottles, 
lingerie. Her two “girls,” Lil and Vera, 
came in and offered us cigarettes which 
they exhumed by thrusting exploring 
fingers down the open necks of their 
blouses. They asked us with great frank- 
ness about conditions for “us girls” in 
America—but the most that could be said 
for them is that they did not make vice 
appear as a primrose path. 

Corn-Beef Maud’s anecdotes rolled on, 
punctuated by splashes of laughter. Most 
of her conversation had to be translated 
by the detective who murmured into my 
ear. But from it all something of an atti- 
tude toward life emerged. 

“T’d walk on razor blades before I’d give 
away a pal,” she said in the midst of one 
story. “though I am of the underworld!” 
Somehow one never imagined that the 
“underworld” thought of itself as such; 
but it is quite as conscious of the fence as 
are we on the other side. 

“T’ve a daughter,” she said; “And 
would you believe it, she grew up and 
married respectable. That girl, if there 
was a ten shilling note lying on the floor, 
she wouldn’t so much as pick it up. I 
don’t know where I got her—she wouldn’t 
steal a rose!’ This was said with resigned 
bewilderment at the mysteries of hered- 
ity, as a musician might comment on a 
child who turned out to be tone-deaf. 
Corn-Beef Maud and her associates 
showed no shame on the one hand, nor 
any grudge against society on the other. 
It is their business to steal and to follow 
the road which leads inevitably from the 
flashy promenade on upper Collins Street 
to the dingy holes of Little Lonsdale. It 
is the public’s business to provide the raw 
materials of trade. It is the business of 
the police to play the opposition game. No 
emotion is wasted on the situation—it 1s 
merely the structure of existence—although 
there was a certain chuckling satisfaction in 
Corn-Beef Maud’s voice when she an- 
swered an inquiry as to one of her “pals:” 

“Liz? Oh, Liz has turned respectable. 
But she still comes down here when she 
wants to make a few quid!” 





A turn round the corner brought us into | 
a quarter where Chinese figures, unalter- 7 


ably alien, bring us close to the East, de- 
spite cheap occidental dress. We slipped 
into a gambling room where faces, with a 













fierce quiet, hung over the bare table. f 


They were playing dominoes—a game | 


which I always associate with long eve- 
nings in the farm house where my grand- 
mother and grandfather used to play until 
nine o’clock every night except Sundays. 

But this was dominoes with a difference! 
Pound and five-pound notes rustled, were 
thrust to and fro across the boards. Click- 
click and click, the dominoes, about twice 
the size of those we are accustomed to see, 
were drawn in and thrown down. The 
croupier, with an extraordinary long nar- 
row face and beaked nose, clawed in the 
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money and pushed it out again with pre- | 
hensile Oriental fingers on one of which | 
gleamed a woman’s diamond ring. Close | 


over my shoulder was suddenly thrust a 
long, hideously corrugated neck; the face 
at the end of it was indefinably distorted, 
with staring dead-black eyes, features 
subtly out of line, and dank hair in strands 
over the ears. I hastily started back and 
seized my escort’s arm. 

“He’s crazy with opium—doesn’t know 
what he is doing,” the detective whispered. 

My abrupt movement turned all those 
staring, intent faces momentarily in my 
direction. 
but it was with a sense of escape that | 
slipped through the door into the outer 
air. 

Outside we were confronted with a 
semi-circle of Chinese, a crowd from no- 
where out of the empty street, all buzzing 
like hornets. Word had been passed that 
the police had gone in, and the whole 
quarter wanted to know what was up. 
The detective flung a word over his shoul- 
der and we passed through, leaving a 
slowly diminishing hum in our wake. 


T° gain admittance into an opium 
house is no easy matter, for here, of all 
places, suspicion is always alert. We 
knocked once on a barred door set in a 
windowless brick wall, and the detective 
called some words in Chinese through the 
keyhole. After an interval in which you 
might have sworn there was no living 
thing behind the blind wall, a bolt was 
rasped back and we entered a narrow, 
lightless passage. 
against the wall and heard the two white 
men and the Chinese whispering together 
at my elbow. The Chinese was finally 
reassured, for I heard another bolt drawn 
back, and an inner door was opened into a 
room lighted by a kerosene lamp in a 
bracket on the wall. 

The room was windowless, brick-walled. 
On all four sides, except for a narrow door 
for hasty exit, was a row of benches cov- 
ered with strips of matting, with a hard 
cylindrical pillow at one end. The room 
was empty—but four women’s hats, 
whose owners had hastily slipped away 
without them when we knocked, made 
blots of crazy color where they perched 
on nails above the couches. 

The Chinaman who had admitted us 

(Continued on page 81) 


I flattened myself 
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They spared me little notice, | 
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The builders of the 
Lincoln have gone 
far beyond current 
practice to make 
it the finest car 
available today. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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WESSON OIL AND AN EGG 
MAKE MAYONNAISE 
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WEsSON Ol and a fresh 
egg—beaten together and sea- 
soned to taste—make the most 
delicious mayonnaise you ever 
put in your mouth. 


The quickest results are ob- Ve 








Pn ae 
tained if the oil and egg are A < 
not too cold. The ordinary ( 
temperature of your kitchen is 


a” It’s easier to do a 





thick and stiff as you want it. 
The more oil you beat into it 
the thicker your mayonnaise 
will be. About two cupfuls is 
the usual amount, but never 
add more than a quarter cupful 
of oil at one time. 


After your mayonnaise is 
made, season it. 





a than to say: : fis 





just right. 

Break the egg in the bowl, 
add about a tablespoon of Wesson Oil and beat vigorously 
with an egg beater or a fork—until the oil and egg are 
thoroughly mixed. How long will that take? Perhaps 
while you count fifty—not as fast as you can count but as 
fast as you can beat. Add another tablespoon of oil and beat 
again—vigorously. 

Two tablespoons and beat again. 

Two or three more and beat again. Your mayonnaise 
will begin to thicken a little. 

Then add Wesson Oil four or five tablespoons at a time, 
beating well after each addition—until your mayonnaise is as 





Mix a half teaspoon of 
salt, a teaspoon each of sugar 
and mustard, a generous pinch each of paprika and red 
pepper—add a tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar 
and stir until the salt and sugar are dissolved —then pour 
into the mayonnaise and beat well. 

This makes a mild mayonnaise. You can change 
the seasoning to suit yourself, of course. 

There is really nothing easier to make than a good 
mayonnaise—and you know how good it is because 
you know that it is made of Wesson Oil, a fresh 
egg and pure spices. 

Today would be a very good time to try it, wouldn’t it? 
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You can’t run away from us with that old 
tub. Turn about and head back to 
Monterey.” 

“I’ve changed my mind,” yelled Colton. 
“I’m still on the high seas, and I’ve 
determined to take a cruise. You can 
trail along if you want to.” 

Again there was a whispered confer- 
ence on the launch. 

“Say, Jim, is he right?” asked the man 
who had been addressed as Bill. 

“Hell’s bells,’ retorted the other, “I 
don’t know. I’m no sea lawyer. It 
sounds like it’s law, an’ he’s got a rifle an’ 
b’gosh, I believe he’s got the guts to use 
it. We’ve got revolvers, but what’re 
they against a rifle. We aint in no posi- 
tion to start nothin’ anyway. We'll just 
trail along until we strike some other 
boat. He’s just bluffin’ about that cruise 
anyway.” 

For an hour the two boats sailed along, 
side by side, the yacht heeling over in the 
fresh wind and slipping through the 
waters at high speed, the launch keep- 
ing up with her easily, although using 
more throttle than earlier in the day. 

It was the man at the wheel who first 
sounded the alarm. 

‘Say, fellows, the gas is gettin’ low. 
That bird’s sailin’ along on wind. We’re 
usin’ gas an’ lots of it.” 

There followed another conference, 
then the big man once more came to the 
rail. 

‘Ahoy the yacht,” he shouted, * 
the hell do you think you’re goin’? 
C olton lost no time in replying. 

“IT just decided to go to China,” he 
called back across the heaving, blue 
waters. ‘The wind’s just right, and my 
daughter has never seen the Orient.” 

The other spat out a curse. 

“All right. You think you’re smart. 
We're goin’ on back and have every port 
watched for you, an’ what’s more we'll 
have a revenue cutter on your trail inside 
of ten hours. Then we’ll see where 


999 


‘where 


you're goin’. 
Colton waved his arm. 
“Go ahead. The ocean’s free. We're 


still beyond the three mile limit. You can 
do anything you damn please.” 

The three figures stood grouped on the 
deck of the yacht as the launch faded out 
of sight below the eastern horizon. 

“Daddy, you're going to get in 
trouble,” said Janice, and there was a 
slight catch in her voice. “But, Oh 
Daddy, I think you’re just too wonderful 
for words!” 


Beyond the Limit 


(Continued from page 21) 


Her father smiled. 

“Now I’ll tell you a story,” he said. 
“Once upon a time there was a message 
that was to be delivered from Mexico 
involving the location of some very 
valuable oil lands. The man who was 
the man behind the scene ordered the 
president of a big corporation to get a 
messenger who was all nerve, a man who 
knew no fear, to go and get that message, 
and to bring it safely back into the hands 
of the president of the corporation. 

“That man got the message, but he 
was followed. After he landed in San 
Diego he was arrested on a faked charge 
and rushed aboard a boat to be taken to 
San Francisco. He managed to conceal 
the papers somewhere, or if the others 
ever got them, he managed to retake 
possession of them, strapped them under 
his arm, watched his chance and jumped 
overboard from the steamer when he saw 
a small yacht lying becalmed in the fog. 

“He hadn’t counted on the enemy 
boldly announcing that he was wanted 
for murder. He was bound by oath not 
to disclose his mission to any one, or to 
part with the possession of the papers; 
for that reason—” 

Sumpter jumped back, his face work- 
ing in surprise. 

“For Heaven’s sake how do you know 
all this?” 

Colton smiled. 

“Partly by deduction, and partly be- 
cause I happened to be the man behind 
the scenes who ordered the president of 
the corporation to send one George L. 
Sumpter after those papers.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“But, Daddy,” said Janice, “why 
didn’t you tell Mr. Sumpter and save 
him from all that worry?” 

The millionaire smiled. 

“Because I was testing Mr. Sumpter, 
Jan. I wanted to see if he would weaken, 
if he would violate his oath and tell his 
mission.” 

Janice frowned. 

“Still I don’t see.” 

“Well,” added her father, with one of 
his rare smiles, as he reached forward and 
grasped Sumpter’s hand, “I commenced 
to think I had something else for Mr. 
Sumpter, and I wanted to look him over 
pretty closely.” 

“What else,” asked Janice. 

“Oh, just another job,” answered her 
father with a smile as he turned and went 
back into the cabin, leaving the couple 
alone on the deck. 





Barmaiding 


(Continued from 


was thin and languid of movement, with 
skin the color of manila paper drawn 
smooth and tight over his cheek bones. 
He insisted in broken phrases delivered 
in a drab voice that one could stop smok- 
ing opium at will—but the smouldering 
blackness of his eyes told us that he would 
never try. 





in Australia 


page 80) 


Cross-legged on the matting-covered 
couch, his back. arched above the thin 
flame of a spirit lamp, the Chinaman 
reached for a small metal dish like the 
saucer of a child’s tea-set. In it was a 
lump of black opium, the consistency of 
gum or thick molasses. 


T leaned forward, eager to catch and 








When Mother 
Bakes 


She knows what to 
expect—what the results 
will be— when she puts 
her baking into the oven. 
There’s never any disap- 
pointment—no “luck” — 
just plain success every- 
time because she uses 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
For over thirty- five 


years it has been making 
it possible for millions 
of housewives to prac- 
tice real economy on 
bake-day—making pure 
and nutritious foods a 
matter of fact in a major- 
ity of American homes. 


When you need baking 
powder—buy Calumet be- 
cause science cannot pro- 
duce a more reliable and 
uniform leavener. 
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Your Dream Trip 
this Summer~ 


Cool in Summer 
Jn June, July or August you’ll sleep under 
covers every night. Crisp trade-winds blow 
from northern seas; mercury rarely goes 
above 85° at Honolulu. 


For $300 to $400 
you can enjoy a week or two in Hawaii, 
paying all first-class travel, hotel and sight- 
seeing expense, including the calm, delightful 
voyage, 5 to 8 days each way in an ocean 
liner. 
An Easy Trip 

You can make it in 3 or 4 weeks. Your 
nearest railway, travel or steamship agent will 
supply literature and data, and book you from 
your home town direct to Honolulu via San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C. Hawaii is a part of the 
United States with all modern conveniences. 


Summer is Gorgeous in Hawaii 

Great tropic trees flame in bloom and rare 
fruits are ripe. Come prepared to relax and 
rest in an exotic atmosphere—to enjoy all 
your favorite pastimes and new ones. Ride 
the flashing surf in outrigger canoe; see native 
diving boys, the flower lei girls; hear true 
Hawaiian melody by moonlight. 

Volcanic marvels in Hawaii National Park. Good 
motor roads. Hotels, separate apartments and cottages 


at reasonable rates. For additional information on that 
trip and for colored illustrated brochure on Hawaii— 





215 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
or 344 Fort STREET, HONOLULU, Hawatl, U.S. A. 








define the precise quality of the strange 
odor. The detective standing behind me 
plucked at my arm. 

“You mustn’t smell that stuff when 
you’re not used to it! You’re beginning 
to look faint, and I shouldn’t like to have 
to carry you out of here!” 

A few steps brought us out of the alley 
and in one more turning we were on a 
wide, well-lighted street of shops. Once 
again we were walking on the crust of life 
—that crust which is all that most of us 
know. We had “turned respectable.” 


HERE was an eighteenth century Eng- 
lish writer on ethics who, rising to a 
mighty climax, extolled “the great, the 
awful, the Respectable Virtues.” In my 
ignorance I had found an element of 
humor in the order of his adjectives. But 
respectability suddenly became romantic, 
glamorous, and precious when I realized 
that the people whom we visited took it 
for granted that we should enter their 
doors without knocking, and that they 
should lie in desolate flat voices while our 
sergeant, not in the least unkindly, 
shredded their statements to bits and cast 
them aside. 
We walked, thus unannounced, through 
a cluttered entry way into a long room 
where ten or a dozen bunks left only a 
narrow aisle between. All of a sudden the 
sergeant stooped quickly and drew out an 
opium outfit from beneath the nearest 
bunk. The Chinese watched him without 
anger, shame or fright. It almost seemed 
that the men and women whom we saw 
that night had lost the right to emotion. 
It was I who felt shame-faced and apolo- 
getic, an intruder upon lives that should 
not be subjected to the indignity of our 
invasion. 


WV HATEVER their age and occupation, 
these men and women have one char- 
acter in common: they have lost the right 
to resent insult from the authorities. They 
are far from being downtrodden. Our 
sergeant talks to them with a jocose 
severity, and he is well-liked as a friendly 
enemy. But the sanctity of personality, 
which we guard as a natural right, is open 
to infringement at any time by his search- 
ing questions. They have no rampart 
except subterfuge. It suddenly seems 
that the loftiest proclamation of human 
dignity lies in the words: “It’s none of 
your business!” 

Once, in the consuming thirst that is an 
after effect of ether, I thought that I 
should never again take a drink of water 
casually, without a feeling of gratitude. 
When I said good-night at the edge of 
Wooloomooloo I was aware for the first 
time that resentment is the privilege of 
those whom society has invisibly armored. 
No one can enter our doors without 
knocking! And yet it does not occur to 
us to be thankful for the luck which has 
made our personal privacy sacred. No 
policeman can demand to know where we 
are going, nor order us to take our hands 
out of our pockets! 

I shall never again go blandly through 
the streets unaware of the precious if un- 
used right to lose my temper with the 
representatives of the law. 


SS SSS 
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permanent 
records 


VERY business trans- 

action deserves perma- 
nent records. Use Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons, and 
your writings will last as 
long as the paper on which 
they are written. Star Brand 
writings never fade out or 
become illegible. 


Made in “‘A Kind for 
Every Purpose.” All colors 
and combinations of colors. 


Ask your stationer. If he 
has no Star Brand Ribbons, 
write to our nearest ware- 
house. And remember—for 
the best carbon copies, use 
MultiKopy carbon paper. 





F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 MissionSt.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Main Office 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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Powder 
—A Tint for Every Type 

DEMAND itat your druggist’s. Send 
10 cents for samples of JAVA* with 
either Ashes of Roses* Rouge, 
k and rich, or Rouge Manda- 
rine*, light and bright. 
*s A. Bourjois & Co., Inc. 
paris Y-37 West 34th St., new yorK 
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When Politics 
Hada Real Kick 


(Continued from page 48) 


party some nine years after the poli- 
tical riot. For his work and his money 
he was given the dictation of the entire 
ticket. His dollars flowed like water to 
pay for dances, barbecues and enchilada 
suppers, the enchilada being a favorite 
Mexican dish. Free liquor of native 
manufacture held the crowds many nights 
preceding election. The women dreaded 
this feature as it meant crime and 
debauchery. There was always beef and 
brandy and wine for all voters. The poor 
and exploited natives were locked in 
corrales, fed and furnished free liquor. In 
straggling groups, half or wholly intoxi- 
cated, they were herded to the polls and 
marked tickets shoved into their hands. 
Drunken, driveling, bedraggled and dirty 
they wandered back to their families after 
days and nights of orgy. “Old Sol,” a 
beggar character not all there mentally, 
once sported a pair of Republican shoes, 
a Democratic hat, a sack of Republican 
beans and a Democratic pig as his election 
spoils. He drew several marked tickets 
from his pockets the next day and grinned 
broadly. He had not cast his ballot. 

In a small Mexican precinct adjacent 
to El Paso in the days of free booze, the 
voters failed to materialize. The bosses 
could not account for it. But the silent 
women could have done so. They had 
locked their drunken men folk within the 
inner rooms of a large hacienda and denied 
all knowledge of their whereabouts. 

A. J. Fountain, Republican, and John 
Casey, Democrat, were contesting a small 
outlying precinct. Ropes were stretched 
from Fountain’s buckboard to outline the 
polls. Tom Fountain, the Republican 
candidate’s son, sat in the buckboard 
with vigilant eyes turned toward Casey, 
for Casey was armed and had never been 
friendly to his father. 

A purchased Democratic voter took his 
registration to another precinct. There 
he fell in with Republican friends who 
would not let him vote. He finally 
returned to the former precinct where he 
was challenged by Col. Fountain. Casey 
claimed he should vote then and there and 
pulled a six shooter on the Colonel who 
was not armed. However, as Casey 
glanced toward the buckboard he found 
himself looking into the barrels of a sawed- 
off shot gun in the hands of Tom Foun- 
tain. He flushed and replaced his pistol. 
That night when they counted the votes 
the Casey stickers were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

“Say, Fountain,” said Casey, “where 
are my stickers?” 

“Well,” said Fountain as he emptied his 
pockets. ‘“These men came to me and I 
gave them mine.” 

“Damn them,” swore Casey, “I paid 
them three dollars a head for their votes.” 

Casey lost himself in Old Mexico after 
the murder of his brother-in-law. Colonel 
Fountain, soldier, legislator, and attorney 
for the Cattlemen’s Protective Associa- 
tion, and his small son, were murdered 
near the White Sands in southern New 


There is a mistaken 
idea in many men’s 
minds that hard 
work is all that is 
necessary for success. 
Horses do hard work 
and get nothing but 
their board. Day la- 
borers do hard work 
and remain day la- 
borers always. Send 
for the book that gives 
the secret of earning 
more by learning 
more. 


At what rate 
do you 


O you realize how much more 

you could do and earn if you 
gave yourself a real chance—if, for 
instance, you knew the secret of 
fifteen minutes a day? 


Which of these men is most like 
you? The laborer, shoveling coal 
all his days? Or the skilled man, 
working hard for eight hours but 
making no real progress? Or the 
factory superintendent, who has a 
little more leisure and hope? Or 
the really big man, whose earning 
sapacity has no limit, and who gets 
more interesting play and recrea- 
tion into his life than all the others 
put together? 


Said Emerson: “Any man with 
an ordinary common brain can 
make good if he has the willingness 
to run that brain up to 80 per cent 
of its highest efficiency.”’ 

The secret of running your brain 
up to 80 per cent or more of its true 
capacity is no longer a secret, in 
the true sense of the word. For 
over 300,000 ambitious people have 
learned it, and put it to work for 
themselves. 


You can learn the secret as they 
did, from a wonderful little book 
which is offered on this page. This 
book is free; it gives the plan, scope, 


run your brain? 


and purpose of the most famous 
library in the world— 


DR. ELIOT’S 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


and the wonderful part it can 
play in your mental life. 





Every well-informed man or woman 
should at least know something abcut 
this wonderful library. The free book 
tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has so 
chosen and arranged its 418 great master- 
pieces that, in even fifteen minutes a day. 
you can get from the ‘‘ Harvard Classics”’ 
the culture, the knowledge of men and 
of life, and the broad viewpoint that 
can alone win for you an outstanding 
and solid success. 

You are earnestly invited to have a 
copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and involves 
no obligation whatever. Tear off this 
coupon and mail it today. 


This is the free 
book, and this ts 
the coupon that 
will bring it to 
you. Send for it 
TODAY. 
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, P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
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! Classics), and containing the plan of reading 
; recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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On auto, camping, boat or fishing trips— 
for picnics, vacation outings and year around 
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ways. Rustproof, wearproof, leakproof and 
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Mexico, supposedly by cattle rustlers for 
whom he carried indictments. The bodies 
were never found. This crime rocked the 
country with violent partisan hatred for 
many years. 

Don Miguel Otero, a Spanish-American 
politician of noble lineage, was running 
for Congress on the Republican ticket at 
the time of the Civil War. His bride was 
a beautiful Southern girl, popular and of 
much help to him. In the course of a most 
bitter campaign Don Miguel fought a 
duel and spent much money in various 
ways, but to no avail. The Democrats 
had contracted every saloon and dance 
hall and were dispensing free drinks. His 
chances waned daily. Finally his friends 
met to discuss the emergency. As a 
result they purchased every saloon and 
gave free drinks to Republicans only. 
Don Miguel was elected by a sweeping 
majority. 

In a native precinct a sleight-of-hand 
entertainer held every inhabitant spell- 
bound on the night of a Republican rally. 
The candidates finally purchased his 
audience for the fat sum of five dollars. 
For two and a half dollars additional he 
offered to supplement the speeches of the 
candidates with an oration for the party. 
This he did with fine effect, but subtly 
closed with an appeal for vivas for the 
Democrats. Aghast the Republican can- 
didates took him to task. For another 
small sum he swayed the house which 
cheered lustily: “Viva los Republicanos! 
Viva los Republicanos!” 

In the early days when there were no 
railroads, telegraphs or telephones, anxious 
candidates watched the trail for the pony 
rider who dashed into the county seat in a 
whirl of dust with the results from nearby 
precincts. Returns from precincts hun- 
dreds of miles distant reached the colon- 
ists in the regular mails then carried by 
stage coach. Often it took weeks to 
determine who had been elected. 

And today two women are sitting in the 
gubernatorial chairs of states in the Far 
West which is no longer wild and woolly! 





Stick, Dig 


and Save 


(Continued from page 14) 


out, and with it even the books showing 
who owed him money. All their business 
in San Francisco gone, about one hundred 
thousand dollars outstanding—and no 
record of anything. It was a situation to 

ut aman on his mettle. Then it was that 
Max Schmidt stuck and dug, everlast- 
ingly. 

After settling his family in his summer 
home he went to Oakland, and when he 
arrived there he began to look about. He 
came upon a brick building where paper 
boxes were manufactured. In he walked, 
like ready money. He asked for the pro- 
prietor and said he would like to buy the 
factory. 

“Tt’s not for sale,” he was told. 

That seemed a barrier, but Mr. Max 
was not to be discouraged. He urged and 
he argued, and finally the paper box 
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SO Very 
clean 





Sani-Fiusu cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl. It cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, which 
cannot be reached by other means. 
It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. Then 
watch how quickly and thoroughly 
it does its wonderful work. It 
removes all marks, stains and in- 
crustations—leaves the bowl beau- 
tifully white and clean. No 
scrubbing. No dipping your hands 
in the water. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 


send 25c for a full-size can. 
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Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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EARAKINE 
STOPSE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. Alldrugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

















Whooping 

Cough , 
Asthma, Spasmodic [ie 
Croup, Bronchitis a: 
Coughs, Influenza ae 






A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the night. 
It has become in the past forty-five years the 
most widely used remedy for whooping cough 
and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 


Est. 1870 
Send for descriptive booklet 29-A 
kor Sale hy Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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manufacturer said he would sell for one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

“That’s too much money,” Mr. Max 
expostulated. He offered one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. 

“Produce it within twenty-four hours,” 
said the owner, “‘and she’s yours.” 

That seemed to be another barrier. 
Mr. Max had but twenty cents. So he 
negotiated. Told the story of the destruc- 
tion of his lithograph plant in San 
Francisco. Of the bills outstanding. Of 
his business connections. The upshot 
was, the manufacturer agreed to accept 
a note, laid down within twenty-four 
hours, and bearing the signatures of six 
millionaires. 

Out on the street once more, puffing 
gravely at his pipe and fingering his 
capital of twenty cents, he began his 
search for six millionaires. 

He met an attorney friend and con- 
fided he was in need of money. 

“‘So’s everybody else,”’ said the lawyer. 

‘But I need one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars,” said Mr. Max. 

“That does sound serious,” said the 
attorney. “I know a kind-hearted money 
lender. Come with me and let’s see what 
he can do for you.” 

The money lender let Mr. Max have 
twenty dollars, taking his note indorsed 
by the attorney. 

It was getting simpler rapidly. Now 
all he needed was the signatures of six 
millionaires and $124,980. 

His attorney friend, W. A. Chickering, 
had an inspiration. 

“Call me a millionaire,” he said, ‘‘and 
that will account for one signature.” 

“You’re a millionaire,” declared Mr. 
Max, and Chickering wrote his name on 
the first dotted line. 

Ever since that day in October, 1872, 
when he rented the ten-by-twelve room 
and branched out in business as 
Schmidt & Co., Mr. Max had had but one 
landlord, R. R. Thompson. He knew 
R. R. Thompson lived somewhere in 
Alameda, and he walked to Alameda and 
made inquiries until he found the R. R. 
Thompson residence. His summons was 
answered by a nurse who asserted 
Mr. Thompson was so ill he could see no 
one. So Mr. Max wrote a request that 
Mr. Thompson sign the note for $124,980. 
When the nurse returned Mr. Max had 
but four more signatures of millionaires to 
obtain. 

He found James Moffitt and E. L. 
Hueter, old and wealthy friends, and then 
he needed but two more signatures. But 
the other two didn’t seem forthcoming. 
He walked the streets of Oakland up and 
down, but found no more millionaires of 
his acquaintance. 

Then he called on his optimism. He 
had known for years that the day was 
coming when he, Max Schmidt, would be 
a millionaire. Likewise his brother 
Richard, who had followed him to San 
l'rancisco and had grown up in the busi- 
ness with him. So he signed the note and 
brother Richard signed the note and he 
returned to the paper box factory and 
handed the proprietor the twenty dollars 
borrowed from the kind hearted money 
lender and the note for $124,980, payable 
within six months, with interest at six 
per cent. 

He had a business but no cash. He had 
a hundred thousand dollars outstanding 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands younger — 
pay Pyorrhea’s toll. Do 
you want to elude this 
dread disease? 
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Your teeth are only as 
healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keep them firm, strong and healthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 

But there are others even worse. Pus 
pockets form and generate poisons that 
drain through the whole system, causing 
rheumatism, neuritis, anaemia, indigestion 
and other diseases. 

Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums to 
warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward it 
off by going to your dentist regularly and 
using Forhan’s For the Gums twice a day. 


This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting denti- 
frice counteracts the effects of harmful 
bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, keeps 
them sound, firm and pink. Furthermore, 
it cleans and whitens the teeth and keeps 
the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 


Even if you don’t care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start brushing 
your gums and teeth once a day with 
Forhan’s. 
It is a preparation of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It isthe one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 













Just as the stability of 
a lighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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HE instinct to 

family goes back beyond recorded 
history—and today a universal law rec- 
ognizes the right of every man to de- 
fend family, home and property. 


To the common cause of protection, 


modern science has 


of the home. 
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volver—the surest and safest protection 


To learn well its use and service is the 
duty — and should be the pleasure — of 
every honest, thinking man. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklets describing how any cellar may be adapted 
for pistol shooting and giving instruction in this 
art will be sent upon request. 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
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rs Start the Day Right with » 


ENO ® 


FRUIT SALT-DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 
Take ENO’s All Druggists: 
















first 75c, $1.25 

thin ” Sales Agents: 
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HROAT 
IRRITATIONS 


Throat irritations os disappear when you 
take Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A dependable 
remedy—not acandy. Used for more than 

years by singers and public speakers. Promptly 
pope d hoarseness, loss of voice, coughing. At 


JOHN BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
ow F. RITCHIE & Co., Inc. 


Brow Bronchial NS 
TROCHE 


COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES 


















but no records. He had a lot of employes 
but no means of paying them. But that 
made no difference to the employes. 
news that Mr. Max had bought a paper 
box factory spread somehow, and the next 
morning they all were there, clamoring 








The : 


for work. He rented a number of rooms | 


in the neighborhood, and the help worked 
long hours, paying no attention to the 
clock, and retired to the rooms Mr. Max 
had rented for them when they felt too 
weary to continue. 

here were a good many customers 
who had not been burned out, and they 
began mailing in checks, of their own 
accord. At the end of the first week he 
handed the holder of his note a check for 
ten thousand dollars. At the end of the 
first month he had paid forty thousand. 
And then the man refused to accept any 
more until the note was due, as the pay- 
ments were raising hob with the interest. 
So Mr. Max negotiated. The upshot 
was that it was agreed he would not pay 
the balance until the six months had 
expired, and then he would have to pay 
but four per cent interest. 


AEIER two years he moved back to San 
Francisco, into a three-story brick 
structure reared on the site of the plant 
destroyed by the great fire. It since has 
been enlarged, part of the structure being 
five stories, surmounted by a clock tower 
which is one of San Francisco’s bay land- 
marks. And now a second unit, with a 
floor area that will equal the first, is being 
reared across the street. 

When he wanted that Oakland paper 
box factory Mr. Max had to resort to 
rather frenzied financing. But when it 
came to getting the money for the new 
unit he didn’t have to go on a still hunt 
for millionaires. He had been doing 
business for half a century with one of 
San Francisco’s largest banking institu- 
tions, and when it became known that 
Mr. Max was getting contractors’ figures 
for a second unit, the bank began making 
inquiries. 

“Where are you going to get the 
money?” it asked Mr. Max. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I have 
borrowed before. I guess I’ll be able to 
borrow again.” 

“Are you going to throw us down?” 
demanded the bank. It looked hurt, the 
bank. ‘Throw us down, Mr. Max, and 
your our oldest customer?” 

“What do you mean, throw you 
down?” Mr. Max asked by way of reply. 

“We mean,” explained the bank, “that 
if anybody is going to advance half a 
million dollars for your new unit, it is this 
bank.” 

And that settled that. 

Stick, dig and save. There’s your 
answer. Ever since landing in San 
Francisco fifty-three years ago, without 
a cent, unable to speak a word of English, 
he had stuck, dug and saved. And the 
bank knew it. 

Mr. Max never has forgotten the story 
his mother told him of the poor peasant 
on the Baltic coast, or his own seven 
years at sea. And he must be a believer 
in that axiom of Aesop’s—or was it Ben 
Franklin’s?—about the rolling stone. He 
has been a set stone, but not too set. 
You’ ve noticed he didn’t remain imbedded 
and permit the moss to grow over him 
when he was burned out. 
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One-way rules are poor ones to follow. 
The habits which made for success in 
business Mr. Max has employed also in 
his home life. The house in which he was 
married fifty years ago is still his home. 
And he still is using some of the furniture 
with which he set up housekeeping half a 
century ago. 

Rolling stone? One business for fifty- 
two years, one home for fifty, one land- 
lord for forty-five. And one idea: Stick, 
dig and save. He was one of the few old 
time San Franciscans who didn’t hope to 
make a fortune out of mining stocks. He 
didn’t buy any mining stocks, but was 
content to take his profit out of the mining 
stock certificate engraving jobs which 
came his way. 

“Was there ever a time when you were 
tempted to turn to something else?” | 
asked. 

“There was A. L.. Bancroft & Co.,” 
Mr. Max replied, puffing gravely at his 
pipe. H. Bancroft, the historian, 
was one of the partners. They wanted 
me, in the early days, to give up my little 
shop, become a partner in their stationery 
and printing business, and take charge of 
their lithographing department. They 
assured me I could do better. But I 
couldn’t see it.” 

Foresight? Well, it was the stick part 
of his axiom, anyway. And _ having 
determined to stick, he continued to dig 
and save. 

He has to this day his first engraver’s 
stone. It isn’t a rolling stone. And he 
has imbedded in it the first quarter he 
made in San Francisco. The seed of 
much moss. 


Where Men 
Are Men 


(Continued from page 11) 


you a card there, they make al! father’s 
clothes—and my tailored suits, as it 
happens. As for shirts and socks and 
shoes—” Maisie scribbled a couple of 
addresses on the menu card and tucked 
the scrap she tore off into Bitner’s pocket. 

“And when you come to see me 
tomorrow night,” said Maisie, ‘‘come in 
one of those new suits—you needn’t wear 
a Tux—and I’Il look you over. 

“And now that’s that and the first 
lesson is over. And I hope you realize 
that I wouldn’t have talked this way to 
you if you hadn’t demanded it, and that 
I’d have asked you to come to see me even 
dressed as outrageously as you are. 
Because, Jim, I like regular men, and I 
figured you for a regular man the first 
minute I saw you.” 

STAGE DIRECTION 

(Exit Rolf Armstrong from story as 

Jim Bitner enters in Brooks’ outfit.) 


‘TARE an intelligent and quick-minded 
young man who has a certain object 
in view; give him for a teacher a sophis- 
ticated and clever young woman; let him 
be tough-skinned enough so that he 
doesn’t mind constructive criticism so 
long as it leads to his objective—and the 
attainment of that objective is not nearly 





And he has lived to see it 


Back in 1885, Thomas A. 
Edison succeeded in trans- 
mitting electricity at 220 volts 
for one mile—an achievement 


The Geneeal Electric and a promise. 


Company produces 
electrical apparatus 
which makes it pos- 
sible to transmit 
power over these 
great distances and 
hasputelectricityinto 
seven-league boots. In 
its laboratories, scien- 
tists are now experi- 
menting with volt- 


The promise was fulfilled a 
few months ago, when elec- 
tricity at 220,000 volts was 
transmitted two hundred and 
forty miles to supply Los 
ages ten times as great Angeles with light and 
as the highest now in 
use. power. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


;,./40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write{ Oakland, Cal. 


Free Manual | 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low 

rices — 1906 to date, dividends, etc. Also gives 
pe and low prices New York caste asi 
Grain. Send for your FREE copy today. Dept.M-21. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO., 
63-65 Wall Street New York 


























THE ART COLLECTOR'S DEN 
He fastens up his rare prints and 
unframed pictures with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Gless Heads—Steel Points 
and all his heavier articles with 

Moore Push-less Hangers, 
“*The Hanger with the Twist”’ 


10c pkts, Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN 00., Philade!phia, Pa. 

















PAYSON 


For Silks, Cottons.V Woolens 
| Put on with a common Pe 
| Prevents Loss 







ERM At Stores or 
Sent Postpaid for 30g 

PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 

i) HENSHAW AVE. NORTHAMPTON MASS. 
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Can you recognize itP It is one of the 
best known places in the world. Millions of 
people enter it and leave it yearly. Thou- 
sands of ships use its harbor. Its name is 
continually in the newspapers. 

From this bare shape you can probably tell 
that this is the harbor of New York. But 
what does this map, absolutely accurate as it 
is, mean to youP Very little, if anything! 
To be useful a map must be more than an 
exact picture of the contours of the earth. 
It must be able to give you at a glance what- 
ever information you may need about a place 
—about its people—about its history. . .. 

It is in the making of useful maps that 
Ranp MCNALLY & Company are recognized 
as supreme. They can show you things about 
our world that you would never think to find 





536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia . . Washington . . Pittsburgh . 





Dept. 


. Cleveland . . 





What place is this? 


expressed by maps. Climatic maps—histor- 
ical maps—radio maps—commercial maps— 
mileage maps—city guides—automobile road 
maps—population maps—maps to show 
wealth, commerce, industry, crops, soil, 
markets. All these, and more, are printed by 
Ranp M¢NALLy & Company to answer every 
need of the business man, the scientist, the 
teacher, the traveler or the man who merely 
wishes to understand the daily news. 


There is need of a Ranp M¢ENALLy Globe 
and Atlas in every home. Especially where 
therearechildren. Youwant RAND MCNALLy 
products because they are invariably accu- 
rate—always up to the minute. Their in- 
finite variety of maps, globes, atlases are 
always most reasonable in price. On sale at 
all leading stationers. 


MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


R-44 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles . . 


San Francisco . . Detroit 

































Rock-A-Bye High Chair 
No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
bursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

&t. » Mo. 


Complete $250 








NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE JULY 1, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
““LANCASTRIA"’; 53 DAYS, $550 UP. 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20, INCLUDING PEKING, 
SUPERB %.S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000. 
MEDITERRANEAN, JAN. 28. 62 DAYS, $600 to $1700. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Moths Feed on Grease ete : 


You can be certain that the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove 
them before putting your clothes away. 

for Safety's Sake-de 


CA4RBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 


Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30+ 60s & 1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 








so long nor painful a process as might be 
imagined. 

And when the young man is tall and 
rangy and handsome, humorous and 
whimsical, the job of remaking him nearer 
to his heart’s desire is far from arduous, 
In fact it was only a few days before 
Maisie was “stepping out” with Bitner 
rather proudly, for in his new clothes he 
was the kind of man she fancied exhib- 
iting. 

Metropolitan columnists may make as 
merry as they please with the tradition 
of ‘ ‘the great open spaces where men are 
men’’—but the fact remains, statistically 
provable if you are inclined that way, 
that they do “bulk bigger” out west. 
And Bitner was a big man even in his own 
country, so that this tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, still slightly awkward Westerner, 
with his tan deep on his face and neck, 
was the kind of person at whom men 
gazed a little enviously, and toward whom 
women’s eyes strayed admitingly. 

As for the smaller graces of deportment 
and speech, these came more slowly, but 
they came. Bitner was alert and sensitive 
to what went on round him, and he 
delighted Maisie by the readiness with 
which he caught on to the metropolitan 
way of doing things. 

After all, no man who is truly courteous 
and considerate at heart can make 
egregious mistakes in etiquette. For 
etiquette is, in the main, based upon 
thoughtfulness of the comfort of others— 
and things are or are not done mostly 
because of this mutual consideration. 
Wherefore we can skip a few months in 
the schooling of James Bitner—it saves 
the author a lot of work to skip thus, any- 
how—and arrive at a certain evening 
when Maisie and Jim were sitting out a 
dance in a quiet corner of the De Zorgan’s 
conservatory. 

We'll even omit the strains of music 
that were drifting in from the ball room— 
some such sentimental and classical sym- 
phony as “You Gotta See Mama Every 
Night or You Can’t See Mama at All.” 
Maisie: A lovely dance, isn’t it? (To 
herself: How splendid he is!) 

Jim: Fine! (Gosh, Maisie’s a queen.) 
Pause. 

Jim: I think that’s the prettiest dress 
you’ve ever worn. (Anyhow you’re the 
loveliest thing in the world.) 

Maisie: This old thing, I’ve had it 
years. (I thought maybe he’d like me in 
this.) 

Jim: Well, it’s wonderful anyhow. 
(And you’re marvelous yourself.) 

Pause. 

Maisie: You seem to have made a hit 
with all our crowd. (Is he going to kiss 
me?) 

Jim: Have I? 
dening.) 

Maisie: Yes, I don’t think I can teach 
you any more. (I think he is.) 

Jim: No? (I’ve got to kiss her, I can’t 


(Her mouth is mad- 


help it.) 
MaisiE: No. (If I don’t go pretty 
soon he will.) 
Pause. 
Jum: Nice flowers here. (Nobody 
looking.) 
Maisie: Yes, aren’t they. (I hope 
nobody comes in.) 
Pause. 
Maisie! 
AISIE: Jim! 
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(Stage Directions): He kisses her—she 
kisses him. He kisses her, she kisses him 
—he k-i-s-s-e-s her, she k--i--s—-s--e--s him, 
he k---i---s---s-—-e---s her—hey, Mr. Editor, 
don’t these long kisses call for more pay 
than the short ones? No? Then—cut! 

Flash—a diamond with sapphires on 
Maisie’s finger— 

Title— 

“Mr. and Mrs. August B. Carroll an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter 
Maisie Lee Carroll to Mr. James W. Bit- 
ner of Miles City, Montana.” 

“Came a day when love’s young dream 
walked hand in hand with happiness 
along the lilac scented trail that leads to 
paradise.” 

Now that might be misinterpreted— 
or it might be interpreted any old way, 
for it doesn’t mean anything, but aint 
it a wow of a sub-title? 


MAS was happy. She certainly was. 
So was Jim. He sure was happy. 
Didn’t Maisie have the tallest, splendidest, 
finest man in the world for a fiance, a big 
broad shouldered Westerner with all the 
crudeness smoothed away! And didn’t Jim 
have the smartest, cleverest, daintiest 
girl in the world—a real sophisticated 
metropolitan product for his fiancee! She 
absolutely had. And he positively had! 

That’s what they told themselves— 
that’s what they told each other. And it 
was certainly true, of course it was. 
Nothing could be more ideal. Only— 

Only what? for heaven’s sake. What 
more could anybody want? Only— 

Well, if you will have it, Maisie wasn’t 
quite satished. And the reason was that 
Jim didn’t thrill her quite so much as he 
once had. She didn’t know why, and she 
didn’t have much patience with herself 
for wondering why, but he didn’t. 

“And the funny part of it is that no 
other man looks good to me,” Maisie said 
to herself. “‘Jim’s the best of the lot— 
way, way beyond the rest—it’s just that 

*ve lost something in Jim. He’s wonder- 
0 and splendid and fine and I love him— 
put—” 

Also, since you would have it, Jim 
wasn’t quite satisfied, either. And his 
process of thought was very much that of 
Maisie’s. He couldn’t think of any other 
girl as even approximating Maisie. He 
loved her—but— 

When Maisie thought of the possi- 
bility of losing Jim she had a giddy, sick 
and gone feeling. When Jim thought of 
the possibility of not marrying Maisie 
he grew pale under his tan and the bottom 
dropped out of his stomach. Also he had 
creeping chills up and down his spine. 

And there you are—aint love the 
limit? You can’t figure it at all, and when 
you do you're all wrong. Silly senti- 
mental fools, these two. Yeah. So were 
Romeo and Juliet. So were Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Maisie and Jim spent about twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four with each 
other and were never bored. They 
motored and danced and boated and 
golfed and tennised together and had 
wonderful times. And they were spoony 
and mushy together whenever they had a 
coenen-~-aae never grew tired of that. 

a 

During the other twelve hours they 
wondered what the hell was the matter! 
(Maisie, being a modern young woman, 
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The trip of a lifetime! 


Canadian Rockies — Inside Passage — cAlaska 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED miles ot new scenic thrills 
—that’s the Triangle Tour! 

Read the low fares listed at the side of this column— 
and picture yourself on this great Tour of British Col- 
umbia over the Canadian National Railways, including 
Jasper National Park, the largest in the world, in the 
very heart of the Canadian Rockies—Mt. Robson, mon- 
arch of all these mighty snowpeaks — roaring Bulkley 
Canyon, tremendous forests and wild rivers, and 600 
miles of superb travel through the smooth waters of 
the Inside Passage—a scenic wonderland unsurpassed. 

Five hundred magnificent miles carry you from Van- 
couver to Jasper Park Lodge, on Lac Beauvert, facing 
Mt. Edith Cavell in Jasper National Park (Rates $6 up, 
American Plan).Stop here for golf, dancing, swimming, 
boating, and for trips by motor or pony trail to glaciers, 
canyons and lakes. Westward from Jasper, along the 
mystic Skeena River, through totem pole villages, you 
reach Prince Rupert, where waits a palatial steamer to 
take you through the sheltered Inside Passage —a be- 
wilderment of beauty—back to Vancouver, your starting 
point. Or, at small additional expense, you may travel 
1866 miles further to Skagway, Alaska, and return, with 
frequent and interesting stops. 

Write our nearest office today for illustrated folder— 
and plan your vacation NOW. 


902 Second Avenue 689 Market Street 


SEATTLE g SAN FRANCISCO 
122 Third Street ; 503 S. Spring Street 
PORTLAND LOS ANGELES 
LARGEST RAILWAY SYSTEM 





JAS PER 
\ NATIONAL 
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FARES 
(Alaska extra) 
$57.65 


round trip from 
SEATTLE 


$68.20 
round trip from 


PORTLAND, Ore. 


$98.35 
round trip from 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$117.10 
round trip from 


LOS ANGELES 


(The above fares include 
meals and berth aboard 
steamer, Prince Rupert to 
Vancouver.) 
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CThe worlds 
finest plumbing 
fixtures are 

made inthewest 








PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
Sold by all plumbers 








The Brentwood Lavatory 


The stately lines and simple easy- 
to-clean design of the Brentwood 
Lavatory make it one of our most 
popular patterns. 


It is made of Pacific Vitreous § 
China which is strong, durable and | 


impervious. Its highly glazed sur- 
face is pure white and with ordi- 
nary care will last forever. 


Pacific Vitreous China Lavatories 


are the highest quality lavatories 


obtainable. 


FREE 


Home builders’ catalogue entitled 
“Plumbing Fixture Suggestions for 
Your Home,” which contains model 
bathrooms and illustrates all types of 


suitable fixtures, will be sent on request. 





TRADE MARK REG. 


PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices: 67 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 


Factories: Richmond and San Pablo, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Branches: Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. 
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wondered in just that language—and it 
was, of course, the natural way of wonder- 
ing for Jim). 


a Dhaka an evening of revel and joy 


when folly held sway”—in other words 
came the evening of the Van Zile’s dinner 
dance. 

“I am going to break up your ever- 
lasting twosome this evening,” Mrs. Van 
Zile anr.ounced to Maisie. “You'll go in 
with Mr. Hapgood, and I’m going to ask 
Jim to take in Miss Dodgson. After 
dinner you can go back to status quo, but 
I’m rendirg you apart during the dinner 
itself.” 

So Maisie and Mr. Hapgood sat across 
the table from Jim and Miss Dodgson. 

And for two hours Maisie, separated 
thus from her fiance, listened to Mr. 
Hapgood’s facile conversation and re- 
sponded with an equally good brand of 
chatter. But the glances that went 
Jim’s way, if laid end to end, would 
reach from here to Shanghai with enough 
left over to wrap fifty-five times round the 
Woolworth building. 

“How handsome Jim looks,” thought 
Maisie. ‘How splendid he is, anyhow. 
How different from the gangling gawk 
whom I met that first time. He is dressed 
right, he has poise, he has ease— he seems 
almost to the manner born. And he’s my 
work—my job. What a splendid success 
I’ve made. No one would believe that 
six months ago he had never seen a smart 
dinner like this. It hardly seems possible. 
He’s so metropolitan—even Rolf Arm- 
strong over there isn’t any more at home 
or citified. Why, Jim is one of the crowd 
now—you could hardly tell the difference 
between his clothes and his manner and 
his ways and those of the born New 
Yorker. And I did it. I’m so proud. 

“Then why am I worried and unsatis- 
fied? Oh, I’m a little fool—an awful little 
fool. Only—” 

There it was again, you see. That 
“only’—and Maisie didn’t even know 
what the “only” was. 

You are to understand, gentle reader, 
that these thoughts were not continuous. 
I have condensed them into a couple of 
paragraphs where they really were flashes 
that darted through Maisie’s mind during 
two hours. 

And with that we will leave the Van 
Zile party and skip again to the next 
afternoon at three o'clock. 

Maisie came down to meet Jim in the 
living-room. 

“Why, JIM!” she cried, when she saw 
him. “What in heaven’s name is the 
matter?” 

For Jim was dressed in the ‘‘snappy 
suit” from Miles City, and he had on the 
shirt he bought in Miles City, and the 
nobby shoes he bought in Miles City. 
But the Miles City haircut was missing. 

And never had Jim’s chin looked so 
craggy, nor his great hands so sinewy and 
strong, nor his eyes so steel-blue. 

“What IS the idea?’ demanded Maisie. 

“The idea is,” said Jim, “that I’m 
going West. The idea is that I have been 
city broke for long enough and I’m plumb 
bustin’ out of the corral. The'idea‘is that 
I love you better’n anything on earth, but 
that I aint gonna play this society stuff 
any more because even if the city thinks 
I belong I know I don’t. 

“The idea is that I’m tired of being one 








Your Best Feature 


Daily cleansing with Murine wii'l 
help make your EYES your most 
attractive feature. It keeps them 
free from irritating particles— 
encourages a clear, bright, healthy 
condition. This long-trusted 
lotion contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


RINE 


or YOUR 














for the Perfection of Your Complexion 
This pure snow-white cream removes al} discolorations, 
blemishes, patches, pimples, etc., and produces a soft skin 
and creamy complexion. At your or department store 
or by mail prepaid, $1.25. Send for free Beauty Booklet. 
OR. C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


FLUSH POISONS © 
FROM KIDNEYS 


When your kidneys hurt and your back 
feels sore don’t get scared and proceed to 
load your stomach with a lot of drugs that 
excite the kidneys and irritate the entire 
urinary tract. Keep your kidneys clean 
like you keep your bowels clean, by flushing 
them with a mild, harmless salts which 
helps to remove the body’s urinous waste 
and stimulates them to their normal 
activity. The function of the kidneys is to 
filter the blood. In 24 hours they strain 
from it 500 grains of acid and waste, so we 
can readily understand the vital importance 
of keeping the kidneys active. 

Drink lots of good water—you can’t 
drink too much; also get from any pharma- 
cist about four ounces of Jad Salts; take a 
tablespoonful in a glass of water before 
breakfast each morning for a few days and 
your kidneys may then act fine. Thi 
famous salts is made from the acid of 
grapes and lemon juice, combined with 
lithia, and has been used for years to help 
clean and stimulate clogged kidneys; also 
to neutralize the acids in the system so they 
are no longer a source of irritation, thu: 
often relieving bladder weakness. 

Jad Salts is inexpensive; cannot injure; 
makes a delightful effervescent lithia-water 
drink, which everyone should take now and 
then to help keep their kidneys clean and 
active. Try this; also keep up the water 








drinking, and no doubt you will wonder 
what became of your kidney trouble and 
backache. 

Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., New York 
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of a pattern and I’m goin’ back where a 
man is himself and not his clothes and 
how he uses his forks. The idea is I want 
to use a toothpick now and then if I feel 
like it, and ride a horse in overalls instead 
of a riding suit without scandalizing no- 
body. The idea is that I’m going back to 
those great open spaces where men are 
men—and you’re damn shootin’ they’re 
just that—and I’m goin’ back just as I 
came—even if these clothes are terrible. 
The idea is that I’m gonna be ungram- 
matical when I feel like it without people 
thinking I aint got no brains.” 

Maisie stared at Jim wide eyed. Those 
clothes were horrible but somehow— 
Little chills were traveling up and down 
her spine and her heart was pounding 
fearfully. Men were men where he came 
from—no doubt of it. He was different— 

Now she knew how different! 

She’d made him like the men she’d 
always known—and taken the thrill out 
of him by doing it. It wasn’t the suavity, 
the poise, the polish of her creation she 
had loved—it was the wild and woolly guy 
behind it. And here he was, wilder and 
woollier than ever—and she thrilled. 

Jim himself had expressed what she 
felt of dissatisfaction deep down in her 
heart when she had watched him across 
the table at the Van Zile dinner. 

“The idea is that I’m sick of being one 
of a pattern!” 

She didn’t want a pattern, she wanted 
a Man. And she had him—and here he 
was! 

But like every woman she temporized. 

‘And how about me?” she asked. “Are 
you going to go tearing off to your rough 
and wild old wide open spaces and jilt me 
cold just when I’ve got you socially pre- 
sentable? You asked me to help you, you 
know, and I—I did.” 

“T’ve thought of that, Maisie’ said 
Jim, and the tang was all gone from his 
voice, which was soft and trembled. “It’s 
breakin’ me all up, too. But I’ve decided 
| wouldn’t make you happy —this sophis- 
ticated city life is what you’ve had and 
what you want and we’d bust up sooner or 
later. Soit’d better be now.” 

“Just like that, eh?” said Maisie. ‘Well, 
let me tell you, Mr. James W. Bitner, 
that you’ve got a cold, calculating, gold 
digging metropolitan vamp to deal with. 
And you’re not going to get away with 
saying ‘ta, ta’ and beating it away from 
Maisie. Not without a breach of promise 
suit on your hands.” 

“Why, why—why Maisie, you aint 
that kind. You wouldn’t do a thing like 
that, would you?” 

“Wouldn’t I? Well, try me and see.” 

Jim looked at her, at her set face and 
her eyes grown suddenly cold and hard. 

“All right,” he said, “if you put it that 
way. I guess I got another reason for 
going back where men are men—and 
women are women. How much?” 

Maisie pursed her mouth calculatingly. 

Then she appeared suddenly to come 
toa decision. 

“Tt will cost you $250,000 to jilt me 
this way—” 

Jim Bitner blinked and gasped a little; 

‘But a marriage license 1s only two 
dollars—and you ought to know the price 
of another ticket to Miles City!” 


———— 








The most important element 
in a vacation is change of scene, 
mingling with new people, visit- 
ing a different type of country 
and engaging in your favorite 
sport in surroundings that are 
entirely new. That is why thou- 
sands of people from all over the 
United States, and especially 
from California, spent their vaca- 
tion in Oregon and the Pacific 
Northwest last year. [gama \\ 7 

And what a delightful vacation these [pasts 
people had. One California lady wrote us 
saying “Yes, we spent our vacation in Oregon—three 
months—and we were so delighted that we had twenty- 
one of our friends from California come up and stay 
with us. We are coming back in 1925 to do the same 
thing over again.” 

The splendid system of paved highways, the forests of giant evergreen trees, the sea- 
shore, the mountains snow-erowned and glacier clad, the rivers, streams and brooks filled 
with fighting trout, and the picturesquely situated golf links with evergreen fairways, all 
contribute to a wonderful summer vacation. 






ax 
PACIFIC Py 


Then there is the climate, the ideal summer climate of America —warm, sunshiny days, 
never too hot, and cool, refreshing nights. 

There are opportunities in Oregon, especially upon the land and in existing industries 
and in establishing new ones. Oregon is just awakening to its industrial possibilities. Its 
products, both of the farm, orchard and factory, are finding ever widening markets because 
of their excellent quality. 

Spend your vacation this year in Oregon. Take advantage of the special railway rates. 


» 


Write today for information, Bureau C, 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Portland, Oregon 


OREG 
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ec Are you obliged to forego eating the things you love 
in order to avoid excessive flesh? Or, if you eat them, 
are you forced to exercise or dope or diet to keep 
down excessive weight? 

All such trouble is now unnecessary — thanks to 
La-Mar Reducing Soap. You may now enjoy your 
favorite dishes without danger of added weight. La- 
Mar removes flesh in an almost magical way—quickly, 
harmlessly, and without inconvenience. 

It will help you get back your normal graceful 
slenderness and youthful figure—permit you to reduce 
your weight generally, or just at the hips, the limbs, 
the shoulders and arms, the chin, or where you wish. 

In La-Mar Reducing Soap science combines the 


purest of toilet soap with ingredients that enter the 
pores, removing superfluous pounds and causing a natural con- 
traction of the skin, leaving the surface free from wrinkles 
and every sign of flabbiness. La-Mar Reducing Soap never 
fails. It is guaranteed. 


50c a cake, three cakes for $1.00 


At drug or department stores, or mailed direct in plain 
wrapper. One box usually effects desired results. Send cash 
or money order. 

La-Mar Laboratories 611-A Perry-~ayne Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Re ducing Soap 








































KEDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
| shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experiencedymen. 
| TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
| 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Menadnoek Bidg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
| Philadelphi » Drexel Buildi Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York Cincinnati 












Gray Hair | 
Banished 


in 
/5 minutes 


Thousands of women of the 
most exacting discrimination are 
insisting upon INECTO RAPID 
NOTOX for this one reason: 


INECTO RAPID NOTOX created 
by science expressly for coloring the sensi- 
tive organism of human hair is specifical!y 
guaranteed to reclaim permanently the 
original color of gray, streaked or faded 
hair. It may be had in 18 shades, from 
radiant blonde to raven black; and even 
under the closest scrutiny its application 
cannot be detected. It will neither rub 
off nor be affected by shampooing, curling, 
salt water. perspiration, sunshine, Turkish 
or Russian Baths. It will not affect perma- 
nent waving—and permanent waving does 
not affect INECTO RAPID NOTOX. 
Contains no paraphenylene diamine. 

The highest class Hairdressers from coast to 
coast use and endorse INECTO RAPID NOTOX 
as do the many thousands of American women 
who apply it with invariable success within 
the privacy of their own homes. Beware of 
imitations— look for NOTOX on the package 
It is your protection. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full particulars 
about INECTO RAPID NOTOX and our Beauty 
Analysis Chart X8. 


InecTo, Inc. 
Laboratories and Salons 


33°35 West 46th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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_NORIDA PARFUMERIE 


’ 630 8.WABASH AVE CHICAGO, ILL. & 


J Sold by Best Beauty Shops, 
Drug and Department Stores 
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(Continued from page 79) 


rain-blurred windows. Madrid, with its 
odd commingling of new and old; ox-cart 
and donkey sharing the right of way along 
the magnificent Alcala and Prado with 
shiny French and American motors, and 
the smelly, tenebrous maze of old streets 
radiating from the teeming Puerta del 
Sol. Cordoba, quaint and friendly, with 
the goat herds tinkling from door to door 
to deliver their produce direct to the con- 
sumer; cool green glimpses of dusky court- 
yards through grilled gateways; its tre- 
mendous cathedral, strange fusion of 
Christian nave and pillared mosque. 
Granada, home of the gipsy cave-dwellers; 
site of the lacy beauty of the Alhambra 
and the verdant grandeur of the Genera- 
life. Seville, with the lovely Alcazar, its 
magnificent gardens, and its picturesque 
river front. 


THEN back to France, along the azure 
coast of the Mediterranean to Mar- 
seilles. Nice and Monte Carlo, playground 
of all Europe; the Maritime Alps with tiny 
old villages perched on lonely pinnacles like 
the nests of eagles, accessible by superb 
highways that circle up and up in breath- 
less audacity until a world of blue sea and 
cultivated slope lies beneath. And so 
back to Paris. 

When it costs a mere matter of 400 
francs—some $25 as exchange then was 
to fly to London, what adventurous soul 
would consider the ugly and uncomfort- 
able water passage. NotI. It turned out 
to be rather more of an adventure than | 
had bargained for. I did not realize until 
our pilot told us, as we climbed out at 
Croydon, that we had battled one of the 
worst tempests in the history of the 
channel air service, but I had guessed long 
since that everything was not quite as it 
should have been. ‘Time hasn’t yet quite 
wiped out the horror of that first moment 
when the ship dived agonizingly into an 
air pocket and I saw the passenger ahead 
of me rise in the air as if by some mystic 
levitation. Never was I more thankful 
than when we zoomed down to taxi into 
Croydon airdrome and the perfunctory 
welcome of the customs. 

It is not Westminster Abbey nor the 


| Tower nor the Cheshire Cheese nor the 


| gray spires of Oxford, nor even the Strat- 
| ford to which every devout American pays 


his respects, that lives most vividly in my 
recollections of England. It is the sepia 


| reaches of Dartmoor, lonely and lovel) 


under the May heavens; the lilting ecstasy 
of the larks that companioned me across 
the heather; the eerie fluting of the unseen 


| cuckoo on distant hillsides; the green 
| fields afoam with daisies and great golden 


buttercups; the hedges of holly and haw- 
thorn; the cozy hospitality of little inns 
where oftener-than not I was the sole 
guest; yes, and the delicious memory of 
that dainty which ranks among England’s 
finest contributions to mankind—rhu- 
barb tart with Devonshire clotted cream! 

For two delightful weeks I tramped the 
byways of Devon and Somerset, pack on 
back, following no itinerary but that sct 
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(f0™ LUCK 


‘ 4 
: | JAR RUBBERS 


4 Regular and 
Double Lip 





Good Luck in 


Home Canning 


GOOD LUCK is the original 
cold pack jar rubber, made to 
stand long boiling and to last 
indefinitely on the shelf, guard- 
ing the food in the can from 
spoilage. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


are made in two styles, Regu- 
lar and Double Lip. Sold in 
grocery and hardware stores 
everywhere. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep them, 
send 10 cents for sample dozen. For 
10 cents in stamps we will mail you 
our Home Canners Year Book with 
full instructions for Home Canning, 
sterilization tables and many excel- 
lent recipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 














Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


“ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 
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by my own fancy. There may be a fairer 
corner of the world than this; there may 
be a people as genial, as courtly, as hos- 
pitable as those of rural England. I have 
yet to find them. And there is no other 
way really to learn and love a country 
than to explore it on foot. 

And thus this chronicle nears its end. 
A flip of the coin may decide where the 
nose of my flivver will be turned next. 

“Are you going back to New York?” 
my friends accost me. 

“Not this time,” I reply. ‘One year is 

enough. There are lots of new places to 
try.” 
“Getting to be a regular hobo, aren’t 
you?” they suggest. There is in their 
query the old distrust of the rooted citizen 
for the rover—but am I wrong in thinking 
I detect a breath of envy as well? 

Well, what does it matter? I have 
found my way of living. I do not counsel 
others to follow it unless it suits them. 
The world needs its stable citizens; can it 
not tolerate a few nomads who treasure 
the memory of an alien sky and the lure of 
an uncharted trail more than they do the 
fat, crisp feel of banknotes and bonds? 
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perhaps, holds for better or for worse the 
future of America more closely than 
many of us realize. 


Two British Novels 
W§ are far from wishing to persuade 


you that there is any likeness 
between W. B. Maxwell’s “Elaine At The 
Gates” (Doubleday, Page) and Gilbert 
Frankau’s new novel, “Life and Erica” 
(Century). We lump them here, more 
fortuitously than anything else, chiefly 
because both are by British writers and 
both concern the growth of girl into 
woman. 

Mr. Maxwell’s scope is wider and yet, 
paradoxically, more limited. He gives 
you Elaine first as a child of ten standing 
before the awesome iron gates of her 
great-aunt’s estate, the gates which are to 
carry through the book the symbol of 
eternal hope and eternal frustration for 
Elaine, the outwardly stolid child, the 
repressed young woman, unhappy and 
yet fundamentally true and normal. From 
beginning to end Mr. Maxwell’s story is 
essentially that of Elaine and though his 
book is powerfully done, with the reitera- 
tion of detail, the piling up of incident 
upon incident which is exactly character- 
istic of life—we shall avoid the capital 
“!’—nevertheless, the story is more 
Elaine than gates. 

Mr. Frankau, on the other hand, as the 
carefully ordered wording of his title 
would seem to indicate, gets more life into 
his book, even at the expense of a little 





Serve the Cocktail! 


One to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup; 
salt, lemon juice, Wor- 
cester, Tabasco if de- 


sired. Wonderful for 





Erica. “Life and Erica,” then, is a wider 
picture, (returning to our paradox) than 
‘Elaine At The Gates.” It is, perhaps, a 
matter of whether you prefer to read 
about gates—about life—or about an 
Erica or an Elaine. 

As may be expected of Mr. Frankau, he 
is brilliant in this story. Erica Merryon, 
young magazine and newspaper artist is 








an excellent peg on which to hang quite a 





Science makes the startling cal- 
culation that if all the progeny 
of a single dainty Olympia 
Oyster lived, each generation 
to the tenth, they would fill 


all the oceans solid! But the 
loss of ““babies’’ is enormous. 


The miracle of the Olympia 
Oyster is revealed in its tre- 
mendous reproductive power. 
Its plump, delicious richness 
indicates a marvelous store of 
millions of precious food par- 
ticles—principally pure phos- 
phorous salines. 


Richer even than the famous 
Russian caviar, they also form 
the meat nucleus of numerous 
delicious, wholesome and eco- 
nomical family dishes. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., Olympia, Wash. 


for Recipe Folder and Special Family 
Information. 








family health! 


OLYMPIA 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 
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MOTORMATES 




























FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE 
SULPMO COMPOUNDS 


for efficient and 

economical oper- 

ation of your 
motor 


Ask your dealer for the 
MOTORMATES 


—Associated Gasoline and Cycol Motor Oil 


Associated Oil Company 


























Caps with Red Flaps | by pepe Ls | 


N (4 ve r Te a r! you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ingor soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST- ANGUS SHOW CARD ig tng LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,2 
158 Colborne Building, Formate, Can. 


Ask Your Dairy 
for 
Certified Caps 




































Your dairy can put — Caps on your 
milk bottles if you ask for them. Certi- | 
fied Caps are the ones with the red flaps. 


They are easy to grasp, they never tear A Novel 


off, you can put them back on the bottles 
and keep out odors and dust. 


Write a note to your dairy. Say: | of California 


“I want Certified Caps on my milk bot- 
tles. I am tired of the flimsy caps that 


are so hard to lift, that tear and break so | 
easily, that are useless as soon as they are 
pried from the bottle. The cost to you is | 
very small. The extra satisfaction of 


your customers will pay you ten thou- 


sand times over.” 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES N 
We'll send you free, CERTIFIED CAPS 


to use on your milk bottles. Put them on 
when you put milk in the ice box. They’re 


easy to lift. They keep out odors and By ROSE 
keep milk clean. 
WILDER LANE 


° a e 
C e r t 1 f 1 e d HE tragic, magnificent story of 


Caps for Milk Bottles Gordon Blake, born in San 
| Francisco’s slums, whose life was 

a flash of color and romance, who 
died a world figure. 


Wherever Books Are Sold $2.50 


American Dairy Supply Co., Dept. B-4, Harper & Brothers - Publishers 
Washington, D. ce 


THE CAPS Certified THE RED 
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little in the way of brilliance. But, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Frankau has one eye 
slanted at situation possibilities and 
proves it by the scene in the wealthy old 
novelist’s apartment out of which—both 
the scene and the apartment—Erica 
manages to escape with reputation 
smirched, true enough, but with virtue 
quite properly i intact. 

Now, we did not intend to get into com- 
parisons. If you like hokum for a back- 
bone, brilliant, clever, sophisticated ho- 
kum, draped at times with positive genius 
but hokum nevertheless, then read ‘‘Life 
and Erica.” But if you prefer the more 
solid virtues in your novels, if you would 
rather experience the wizardry of depth in 
characterization, slowly built up bit by 
bit in chapter upon succeeding chapter; 
if you feel that your taste in novels runs 
rather to solidity than sparkle and you 
would -find your enjoyment rather in 
being caught up by the inevitability, the 
absolute fidelity to truth in the intense 
depiction of a small slice of life than in 
allowing yourself the momentary exhil- 
aration consequent upon watching the 
cleverest of fireworks displays, even 
though it may attempt to cover a wider 
field, then read ‘‘Elaine At The Gates.” 
Mr. Maxwell will give you what you are 
looking for in that case. 


Wild Marriage 


A® a general thing the average reader, 
gentle or otherwise—let alone the 
calloused reviewer—finds it a fairly 
easy matter to estimate in advance from 
the mere title of a book what sort of 
nourishment lies between its covers. 
Writers, as a matter of fact, usually prac- 
tise the polite art of naming their works 
with an eye to the book-buyer’s familiar 
habit of buying by title. Perhaps there is 
a certain degree of sporting spirit about 
the matter, too; a praiseworthy desire on 
the part of the ‘author to allow his oppo- 
nent (the buyer of books) every honest 
chance to get for his money something 
close to what he—or she—expects in 
return for funds disbursed. This may or 
may not enter into it. At any rate, it is, 
as we were saying, generally a simple 
business to pitch upon the style of con- 
tents of the average novel pretty closely 
with nothing more than the title to guide 
you. 

So that when you encounter, every 
once in so often, a novel whose title 
appears irrelevant and misleading after 
you have sampled what’s to be had inside 
the book, you are bound to feel as though 
you had been put upon—aggrieved, very 
probably, if the story doesn’t come up to 
what you had expected, or, less likely, in 
the event that the book is a far better 
thing than you had supposed, delighted to 
discover that the author (or the publisher) 
has fallen short in his failure to name a 
worthy accomplishment worthily. 

“Wild Marriage,” by B. H. Lehman, 
(Harper) is the book which has led us 
into this speculation upon faulty titling. 
For “Wild Marriage” to our way of 
thinking, at least, is faultily named. 

What, for instance, does the title sug- 
gest to you? We challenge you to deny 
that “Flaming Youth” popped into your 
head when you first heard of ‘Wild 
Marriage.” Certainly, when we read that 
the author was a University professor, we 
said to ourselves, ‘Of course! Another 
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A Hint to Brides 
— Choose Wisely! 


After choosing the man, choose 
the furnishings for your home 
just as carefully. You expect to 
live with botha long, long time. 


The Peck & Hitts Plan enables 
youtochoose from ourextensive 
wholesaleexhibits of high-grade 
furniture and floor coverings. Just 
ask your Neighborhood Furni- 
ture Dealerto show you our 448- 
page catalog or give you a Card 
of Introduction which permits 
you to visit our display in per- 
son. Hewill be glad todoeither, 
for he is serving you just as if 
you selected from his stock. It 
means economy for both him- 
self and the manufacturer and 
thus means better values foryou. 


32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings’’ is filled 
with valuable information about wood and 
fibre furniture of all kinds, carpets, rugs and li- 
noleums, draperies, etc. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 
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A Sure Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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‘Plastic Age,’ at the least.” And then 
we read the book and had to alter an 
entire set of opinions. 

“Wild Marriage” is nothing like 
“Flaming Youth.” It is even less like 
“The Plastic Age.” It isa story of college 
life and of a good many other things 
besides, but it isn’t intended to be, in any 
sense, a “‘study” of a college or of colleges 
in general. Mr. Lehman makes this clear 
at the very end of his story when he 
reflects that there are as many stories— 
different stories—of the college as there 
are students in attendance. ‘“Twenty- 
four or twenty-five hundred separate 
histories,” reflects Elam as his mind 
pushes back up the stream of months 
spent at the college he is leaving. And it 
is altogether pleasant to know that Mr. 
Lehman is not attempting a sociological 
study or unburdening himself of a message 
or pointing a moral—at least so far as 
the naked eye may observe. In fact we 
are not all sure that he even intends to 
paint a picture of college life, as such. 
The picture is there, to be sure, but only 
because it happens to be an essential part 
of the story—essential to it and at the 
same time not more than incidental to it. 
The same thing is true of the “faculty 
slant.” Mr. Lehman, according to his 
publishers, “‘paints an unerring picture of 
faculty life.” Perhaps he does; but here 
again we have a subsidiary matter, some- 
thing not vital to the story proper, 
although essential enough, very likely, to 
the particular method Mr. Lehman has 
chosen for the telling of his story. 

Now we realize that we are in danger of 
telling you the whole plot of the book, 
merely to prove these points in our propo- 
sitio. So we shall stop making points; 
plot we positively shall not disclose any 
further than to tell you that an unwise 
marriage—which doesn’t take place after 
all—furnishes the peg on which to hang 
the title. But we do advise you, sincerely, 
to read “Wild Marriage.” Forget the 
wild title. Forget the publisher’s hint 
that this is a “study of college life.” 
Forget that rumor has suggested that 
“Wild Marriage” might be full of spicy 
stuff. The book is none of these things— 
title, publicity or rumor to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is a real novel; it is 
splendidly written, a sincere, sound piece 
of work. It will, we predict, jump into the 
best-seller class, not because of its title 
but in spite of it. And, for once in a way, 
you'll be able to experience the almost 
unique sensation of reading a best-seller 
and a thoroughly workmanlike, worth 
while novel at the same time. 


God's Stepchildren 


WO other new novels may engage our 

attention before the end of this month’s 
Corner forces us to wait until the May 
issue for further excursions into fiction. 

Both of them are big novels—will be 
big best-sellers if our guess is worth any- 
thing. One of these is “God’s Step- 
children” by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). 

This is a tremendous, an epic book. 
Mrs. Millin has chosen for her topic the 
mixture of races in South Africa; the 
sorrowful blending of white and black 
which curses alike the dark and the light 
descendants of such mixed marriages. 
The novel is almost uncanny in its com- 
pression of four entire generations within 
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Poise casts no 
shadow 
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f. 0. b. factory 
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A Fairbanks 


assures you full value 


You can avoid split profits when you 
buy—when you sell. There is one 
sure way to obtain full value and a fair 
price— determine the exact weight. 


You can be sure if it’s weighed on a 
Fairbanks. And the cost is so small. 
The 500-pound capacity Fairbanks 
Portable Platform Scale is priced at 
$16.15. All moving parts are rust- 
proof. Hundreds of thousands of 
owners know this world famous scale 
pays for itself many times each year— 
in stores, in factories, on farms, wher- 
ever there is weighing to be done. If 
it’s weighed on a Fairbanks there’s no 
argument. 


The Fairbanks Portable Platform 
Scale shown here is just cne of the 
hundreds of models of Fairbanks Scales. 
There is one for practically every 
weighing need, including wagon, 
motor truck, and railroad scales. See 
your dealer. If he cannot supply you, 
write for complete information. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 
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Nature’s 
process of elimination through the 


Do not clog them up! 


skin-pores is imperative. Keep your 
skin breathing for beauty. Use San- 
tiseptic Lotion for-the-skin to keep 
your skin breathing all the time. 

The peculiar combination of in- 
gredients in Santiseptic Lotion— 
known and recommended daily by 
physicians and skin  specialists— 
makes it as efficacious for severe 
burns as it is for dry or oily skins, 
enlarged pores, or a bad case of 
pimples and blackheads. It is highly 
antiseptic—run for it when the em- 
ergency occurs. 

Thousands of people use Santisep- 
tic Lotion for-the-skin as a base for 
powder in order to benefit from its 
constant healing and soothing action! 


For poison oak, 
/ windburn and all 
yom outdoor dangers 
1 to the skin. 
SAN TISEPTIC 
LOTION 


Esbencott Laboratories, Portland, Oregon 


50c at all druggists or send 10c for generous sample 














Wh y Bos TON? 


Because it has exclusive features 
1—ALL Rubber Oblong Button, 
holds stockings taut—for trim 
ankles. 
2—Hook and Eye Cast-off—for 
convenience. 
3—Slide Adjustment—for fit and 
service. 
4— No metal parts on face of pad 
—no wrinkles. 
5—The pad without a pucker. 
How did your Garters Look this Morning? 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 



























the decent limits of proper book length. 
Indeed, you are left almost harshly on the 
threshold of a fifth generation with the 
inevitable question uppermost in your 
mind as the book ends. Mrs. Millin does 
not put the question; she does not need to. 

Whati impresses us most about the book 
is not its “reality” —although most of the 
advance notices we have seen choose to 
dwell on this point. It is to be presumed 
that the book is “real”; Mrs. Millin has 
lived long enough in South Africa to per- 
mit our taking for granted that she knows 
what she is writing about. Nor is the 
outstanding feature of the book its power, 
though a magnificent, vital piece of work 
it undoubtedly i is. What we most admire 
in “God’s Stepchildren’’ is its restraint. 
The author might easily have been ex- 
cused if she had directed her choicest in- 
vective at those responsible for fathering 
the miserable race of which she writes. 
But she has remained just, dispassionate, 
willing to write without bias, without 
prejudice of any kind; she has made her- 
self a simple historian. 

It is this which has made the book a 
compelling piece of fiction. ‘God’s Step- 
children” will prove one of the big books 
of 1925. 


In Uncharted Seas 


THE second story to which we may 
devote more than a _ paragraph— 
although we have planned to talk about 
it over the air too—is A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 
‘Soundings’, (Little, Brown). 

Perhaps you remember the author’s 
“Gun Fodder” a year or so ago. If you 
don’t, the fact that he is a brother of 
Philip Gibbs and Cosmo Hamilton may 
serve to place him for you. In any event 
we should like, first of all, to assure you 
that in “Soundings” you are in for a 
literary treat. 

Major Gibbs explains his title by the 
short quoted paragraph: 

“Life is an uncharted ocean. The 
cautious mariner must needs take many 
soundings ere he conduct his barque to 
port in safety.” 

With this interpretation of the title in 
your mind you won’t need more than one 
sentence to give you the whole notion of 
the story. “Soundings” is the love story 
of Nancy Hawthorne, a young English 
girl. There you have all of the story that 
a reviewer ought to give you. 

Oddly enough, we find that we are 
constrained to make the same point about 
“Soundings” as we have just finished 
making about ‘‘God’s Stepchildren.” 
Major Gibbs has evidenced remarkable 
restraint—the same word again—in his 
handling of bis subject. Give a novelist 
the life of the young girl of today as his 
playground, equip him with the premise 
that, in love as in everything else, the 
“cautious mariner must needs take many 
soundings” before coming safely to port; 


| give a sensational novelist, for example, 


these two starting points, can’t you 
imagine what he might do with them? 
Jazz, cocktails, bachelor girl apartments, 
joy rides and midnight suppers—there’s 
no end to what he might (and probably 
would) do with no further reference work 
than a six months’ file of any evening 
newspaper at his elbow. And copies of 
his book would, of course, sell like home 
sites in Hollywood a year or two back. 
Instead, what has Major Gibbs done? 








-Pray 
Wa for a “aoe 
Health althy aie “ao 


The soft satin smoothness of 
a child’s skin may be yours 
always, if you ure SEM-PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY. 

Gently apply the cake of Sem- 
Pray Cream to the face. Then 
with the fingers pat the face 
softly, evenly spreading the Sem- 
Pray and working it into the 
pores. Allow to remain a few 
minutes, then wipe off with a 
soft cloth. All the dust, dirt, 
grime and rouge is removed. The 
harshness is gone. The skin feels 
smooth and soft. Its elasticity 
has been marvelously renewed! 


At bed time, after cleansing the 
face the Sem-Pray way, a light 
coating of Sem- Pray should 
again be applied and allowed to 
remain. The skin absorbs it. It 
feeds the underlying tissues; pre- 
serves the youthful firmness of 
contour that prevents wrinkles, 
keeps the skin ‘‘always young.” 

Sem-Pray replaces the natural oils 


that are daily removed from the skin by 
wind, weather, and dust. 
Since 1888 it has aided beautiful 
women to keep their youthful charm. 
Get Sem-Pray from your dealer or 
write us for a free trial cake, enough 
for seven days’ use. 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY CO. 
427 Turner Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cnn. 
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Drawn, burning skin 
AFTER SHAVING 


soothed and cooled 
by healing, antiseptic 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


MAGDA CREAM 


**Even Better Than I Get 
in Paris’’ 

Anna Held wrote thisof Magda Cream 
—the cream so popular with critical 
women of the stage—the cream that has 
withstood all competition for over 15 
years. Because--it is made from bene- 
ficial oils, perfumed like a flower; guar- 
anteed free from animal fats or injurious 
chemicals. Sold by druggists or department 
stores, or direct, postpaid, with a ‘‘Money 
back if you don't like it’’ guarantee. 


F.C. Keelinz & Co., Rockford, Ill. Agts. 
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He has simply told a straight-forward, ALBRIGAT in RUBBERSET 


sympathetic, intensely analytical story 

~) and told it with a perfection, an evenness 

| of charm which holds from the first page 

= another less scrupulous writer with the ra C by a ( G 

| same theme might have tried to capture 

eC We are indebted to Major Gibbs for rae) ‘@) THA 42 Y S Q 
“Soundings.” And we—and you when 
you read his “first serious novel” —will be an --i- 0 te 


a wide public and make sure of a big sale. 
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to the last. No sensation, no jazz, none 
looking forward to his second. 


| of the bids for popular favor with which 
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es) sonn ec ye r Ordinary toothbrushes do not prevent decay, because they only 
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4.118 dentists designed the Albright Tooth Brush with widely- 
spaced, wedge-shaped tufts - bristles to reach at vee very —_ - 
- “re Ines . decay—in between, on the uneven grinding surfaces, and the 
you sir! Until the owner can get out from oeY the back tooth. 
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affords.” —different in design, different in results. 
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WORK — pleasure—duty—all bring 
extra hours upon the feet. 

The suffering—even torture—need 
last no longer than it takes to get with- 
° ~ . 
in reach of Absorbine, Jr. 

A few drops—in a warm foot bath 
—or afterwards applied directly to the 
feet, quickly stops the throbbing ache 
—and as swiftly brings relief. 

To bed—not- with burning, thor- 
oughly uncomfortable feet — but 
soothed, cooled and comforted. Off, in 
the morning, with feet fit and willing 
to meet the demands of another day. 

There are many other uses for 
Absorbine, Jr.— keep it handy for 
emergencies. 

Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








“Could I trouble you to reckon the bill RUBBERSET CO., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
ina hurry? I'll makea deposit to cover all on eee 
in the Rea box 
“No, you’re not, lad,” interrupted — 
Andy. “Mary Ann’s gone.” 
jocund query about caring. 
“What do you mean?” 
away.” 
“In this storm? You mean, when she 
“Yup. To our place. She’s there now.” RUBBERSET 
At first the boy stared, unbelieving. 
out. Darned shabby of Mary Ann, ; EE 
thought Andy, feeling his throat tighten. >. — = ( i f f 
“Jove!” said Don Morrow. “I believe | femelle a a ~ om ort or 
He started pacing up and down, his | \fase ¥ 
shadow, in the lantern light, pursuing like 
“Blithering ass, I’ve been. Following Sie é (=! 
her. Airplane to Omaha—machine to i 
here. And I thought she’d be glad. 
hought that if there was a preacher on 
Elysian.” 
Andy jumped like a rabbit at that, but 
= front of the old man and forced himself to 
gentleness. 
rest. Will you take—Marianne—a 
message? ‘Tell her that I’m sorry and 
Andy turned over a milk pail, sat down, 
found his pipe and pointed his chin at the 
so often glanced at Betsy. 
“You can’t go till the mares are fed,” he 
things over. Now, just supposing—” 
Some minutes later, Andy and a wall of 
Betsy, brandishing a broom, and Flap- 
per, yelping at the turkey-red muffler, 
was gazing out the window. ‘The effect 
of queenly indifference which she plainly ie 
| sais ar ° a 
marred by gray flannel, lapped and pinned fi A 8) 1 @ \ de ne Ir 
round her. Her hair was drying in tight Le \ ISO | ; }) nN € J ; 


emergencies. I’m dashing for the Flyer—” 
The jingle stopped—midway of the 
“She’s gone. Flown the coop. Run 
got my wire—” 
Then the brightness of his face—went 
I'll stop trying.” 3 | ti a f, t! 
A | chadon tre ce 
Elysian—and this damn fool ride out 
the train—why, I even got a license in 
= Don didn’t seem to notice. He stopped in 
“T’ll be off, sir, as soon as the horses 
that I’ll not bother her again.” 
rafters. He glanced up obliquely—as he 
ventured finally. “No harm in talking 
snow fell in at the woodshed door. 
received him with excitement. Marianne 
designed to produce was somewhat 
kinks; Andy’s crocheted slippers hung 
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from her feet; and the casual manner in 
which she turned was irresistibly droll. 
“Any sign of him?” cried Betsy. 
“Gosh A’mighty, girl, what did you 


“Tt’s a bad storm, is it?” 

“Yup. I’m sorry for the lad.” 

“Oh, he’/l be all right,” Marianne put 
in. “Don’t worry about him.” But 
presently she inquired. 

“How long does it take to drive here 
from Elysian?” 

“You mean on a night like this?” Andy 
tipped back his head. ‘Well, if a man 
could keep to the road—but no one could 
—excepting some old timer—this is the 
kind of a night to get lost on the prairie. 
You remember, Bet, back in nineteen 
hundred, the man that froze to death this 
side of—”’ 

Behind the girl, Betsy made vigorous 
faces. 

“Mary Ann’s friend has turned back 
by now,” she interposed soothingly. 

“No,” said Marianne. ‘No, he hasn’t 
turned back.” 

She stood hugging Flapper close, star- 
ing at Andy with suddenly alarmed eyes. 

Andy turned to Betsy. He had to run 
a clothesline from the woodshed to the 
barn. He might not be able to find the 
barn, by morning. Marianne stood with- 
out moving. When his hand was on the 
doorknob, she spoke again. 

“Please, if it isn’t too cold—will you go 
just a step toward the train—” 

“Why, sure,” said Andy. “Of course, 
Miss Mary Ann.” 

He had proposed the clothesline as an 
excuse for getting out, but it really would 
be needed, he perceived. With Betsy’s 
assistance, he fastened one end to a hook 
outside the woodshed, and breaker after 
breaker of stinging snow crashed over 
him before he had the other end anchored 
at the barn. 


E found Don Morrow tramping up 
and down, his young face sombre in the 
glow of a cigarette. : 

“She’s getting white round the gills,”’ 
was Andy’s cheerful greeting. 

Don tramped on. 

“Afraid I’1l show up, I dare say.” 

“And she’s all het up about the distance 
to Elysian.” 

“That doesn’t mean a thing.” 

He turned upon Andy and spoke with 
bitterness. 

“She may get worried. She’d be wor- 
ried over Flapper. That isn’t enough for 
me. Not any more. She has to marry 
me—now, or I’m through. I'll not dangle 
any longer.” 

“Hold on!” cried Andy. ‘Hold on! 
You’ve said all that before.”” He thrust 
up his prickled chin, thrust out a mittened 
hand. ‘She'll promise to marry you, first 
chance she gets. Will that do?” 

When sufficient time had elapsed to per- 
mit a round trip to the Flyer, Andy 
tumbled in at the woodshed. This time, 
Marianne ran breathlessly to meet him. 

“Had he come?” 

“Didn’t meet a soul who'd seen a hair 
of him.” 

While he submitted himself to Betsy’s 
ardent broom, the girl circled them 
nervously. 

“Ts the storm—bad?” 

“Bad! You bet it’s bad! You couldn’t 


wish for a worse one. That boy’ll not 
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bother you tonight. In fact, he may 
never —” 

“Andrew!” cried Betsy, as Marianne 
swayed. “Haven't you the sense you 
were born with?’ 

« “Why, what’s the matter?” Andy 
sounded injured. “I just sell her to 
know that there wasn’t a chance of him 
finding her. We're perfectly safe, you 
know.” 

He addressed the girl, who had sat 
down fugitively on the edge of a chair, her 
hands pressed tensely together. 

“We're all right, if we’re snowed in for a 
week. Plenty of coal. Plenty of water. 
Plenty of provisions in the cellar. Don’t 
you worry your pretty head, my dear. 
You're not driving the Ely sian road 
tonight.” 

Leisurely, with grunts of satisfaction, 
he divested himself of his wrappings. 

The girl’s eyes followed him, as_ he 
hung his things away and revolved before 
the glowing fire. He couldn’t, they said 
pleadingly, couldn’t be giving up. Betsy 
sat down again to her darning. She 
seemed to be restless too. 


HE wind sang round the corners of the 

house. The windows chattered like 
terrified teeth. Even the dried pampas 
grasses and the abalone shells could bring 
no hint of California to that kitchen. 

Marianne jumped up, fled to the frigid 
parlor. “Flyer still in sight?” called 
Betsy anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the girl in a choked voice. 

She came back to the stove, tears 
falling, hands twisting futilely together. 

Betsy looked from Marianne to Andy 
and up at the face of the Seth Thomas 
clock, 

“If it wasn’t such an awful night— 
Andrew would try once more.’ 

This was a slender thread of hope, but 
the girl seized it avidly. She darted at 
Andy like a beseeching flame. 

“Oh, please do! Will you, please, 
please, please? I can’t stand this! I 
can’t!” 

“What’s the use?’ grumbled Andy, 
rising. ‘Even if I find him, what can I 
do? Tell him his girl’s run away?” 

“You can give him a jug of hot tea,” 
said Betsy, bustling toward the stove. 

In response to Andy’s accusing glance, 
Marianne revived the tricksy smile. 

“You can tell him that I'll be a sister 
to him.” 

Don Morrow was pounding his feet and 
hands before the little window which 
looked toward the kitchen light. 

“She sent me!”’ shouted Andy. 

The boy stared incredulously, and 
slowly something came alive in his eyes. 

“Yup!” said Andy. ‘“‘She’s a kind 
hearted girl, but she sent me out in this 
blizzard to hunt for one Don Morrow. 
Here, lad, drink your tea.” 

Don drank off the tea and looked up, 
grinning. ‘‘Guess I'll goin,” he said. 

“Go in?” cried Andy, grinning back. 
“Not much, you won’t. I’m running this, 
young feller.”’ He jerked his head toward 
the stalls. ‘What say to a game of 
rummy?” ‘ 

Before returning, Andy “made an 
angel,” as the children say, in the snow. 
This plastered him thoroughly with white. 
Then he pounded on the door and stag- 
gered to the kitchen, where he fell in a 
cloud of flakes. 























EPENDABLE faithfulness in 
the face of danger is the key- 
note of telephone protection, 


Thetelephone has well been likened 
to “‘another person in the house.” 
But, when a marauder enters your 
home there seldom is time or oppor- 
tunity to put in the ‘‘police call.” 


This is one good reason you need 
| the instant home protection of a 
Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 


| You wouldn’t wait to install a tele- 
| phone until you needed to make an 
emergency call. Then why delay 
securing this surer security? Get 
your Colt now! Many a man has 
suffered irreparable loss by ‘“‘put- 
ting it off.” 



































i» Colt Dealer (or the new Colt Cata:og) 
will explain the Colt Automatic Grip Safety 
which prevents accidental discharge 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative \. ™** 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company \ 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Qe Arm of Law and Order 

















Cause a Laugh and Win a Prize 


UNSET believes in laughter so it is going to encourage Western 
humorists. Beginning in the May issue this magazine will devote 
a page every month to the lighter side of life. 

So that all Western humorists may enjoy the sport of helping to 
develop this page as a bright and entertaining feature, Sunset will 
offer prizes for jokes, funny stories or jingles. A limit of 100 words 
will be placed on contributions. Prizes will be offered monthly as 


follows: 
First prize....... aah . .$5.00 
Second prize...... 2.50 
Third Prize..... es 1.50 


For every offering accepted and printed but not rewarded with a 
prize Sunset will pay one dollar. 


Address communication to 


HUMOR EDITOR, SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Whittall Rugs , 


HIS illustrates the 9’x12’ size of the Whittall Pattern No. 822 

and No. 722. This is made both as a Teprac Wilton at $105.00 and as a 
Peerless Body Brussels at $88.50, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. These 
are most agp ya and practical floor coverings for rooms above-stairs, where one prefers 
rugs readily cared for and durable as well as moderately priced. There are also many smaller 
sizes cant proportionately and to as low as $5.00. Write for free illustrated book in colors 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 160 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 























Spring! 


='Time To Plan Vacations 


Are you planning to take the family and leave for Europe or -the 
Orient this summer? Or do you expect to take the flivver and leave 
for the mountains or the beaches? Or do you come in somewhere 
between these two extremes? 

It makes no difference what you want to do with your vacation, 
your summer playtime. Wherever you're going, whatever you 
have planned, there are a thousand and one things you need to know. 


The SUNSET Guide Post Service 

—exists to answer the vexing questions for you. How much? How 
long? What to see? What roads are best? Where to stop? What 
to take? The list of possible questions is endless. 

The Sunset Guide Post Service will answer all of them. The Guide 
Post is not a booklet or map but a “‘question-and-answer”’ service 
which will consider your problems personally and individually. 
There is no fee. All that we ask is that you enclose a two-cent 
stamp to pay for our reply. And ask any question you like—if it 
concerns travel of any kind. 


WRITE TO 


The SUNSET Guide Post 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 




















“Sorry—couldn’t make it—afraid left 
foot’s frozen—” His words came in gasps 
pitiful to hear. 

“Andrew!” cried Betsy. “I shouldn’t 
have let you go.” 


With shaking fingers, she fumbled at his ° 


overshoe. Andy murmured guiltily, “Aw, 
guess I can feel it now. Guess I can 
wiggle my toes.” He was so much 
absorbed in soothing Betsy’s fears, that he 
quite forgot Marianne. 

She was standing by the door, her hands 
clasping her throat. Her eyes were black 
holes in her face. Andy felt criminal— 
nothing less—when he looked up and saw 
those eyes. 

“‘Where—where are my shoes?” she 
asked faintly. 

Andy fairly roared. 

“Your shoes?” 

“Yes,” she answered, more steadily. 
“T’m going out to look for him.” 

“Are you daft?” 

At that she flamed. 

“Where are my shoes? Don’t waste 
time.” 

“You're going alone?” 

“Of course.” 

“You'll never find him.” 

“Oh, yes, I will.” 

“And if you do, first chance you get, 
you'll run away and leave him.” 

She looked at Andy as if puzzled, as if 
coming from a remote distance back to 
some dimly remembered place. 

“No,” she said with unmistakable con- 
viction. “I'll marry him at once. I'll 
never leave him again.” 

Andy picked up his lighted lantern. 
“Guess I’ll hang this out,” he mumbled. 
But before he hung it out, he stood in the 
woodshed door and swung it—up, across, 
down, in a triumphal arch. Then he came 
back to the kitchen, stuffed his hands in 
his pockets and thoughtfully regarded the 

stove-pipe. 

“Well, if you insist on going—” 

A fusillade of pounding on the wood- 
shed door! A rush across the kitchen of a 
snow-drenched polar bear! Two furry 
arms enclosing a small gray-wrappered 
figure and a shining golden head pressed 
down upon a brown one. 

“Marianne!” 

“Don!—I’m sorry.” 

“‘Never mind, sweetheart.” 

“But I do mind. Don!” She pulled 
herself away. “I’d marry you this mo- 
ment if I could.” 

Don Morrow laughed, not quite hap- 


pily. 

“But I would—I would—” 

“T know you would, April Day. Only, 
by the time I find a preacher—” 

Andy, looking on with Betsy, coughed. 

“You haven’t, by any chance, a Suffolk 
county license?” he asked in a loud 
important voice. 

““Why—yes, I have.” 

“Do you—er—insist on being married 
by a preacher?” 

“Good lord, no!” 

“My wife—ahem—speaking to Mary 
Ann—referred to my special obligations to 
Suffolk county.”’ He tucked his thumbs 
in his waistcoat pocket. “It happens that 
I act as Justice of the Peace.” 

Marianne Dale was married in Betsy’s 
gray flannel wrapper, in Andy’s crocheted 
slippers, and looked, Andy declared, as 
dainty as a grass pink. Mrs. Andrew 
Duff and an unknown trainman, hastily 
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summoned through the storm, were wit- 
nesses and Justice Duff officiated. 

A series of whistles, coming faintly 
through the snow, marked the conclusion 
of the ceremony. 

“That’s the relief train whistling in,” 
the trainman explained. ‘We won’t be 
held here long after them snow shovelers 
get busy.” 

He pocketed his gold piece, smiling 
broadly. 

“T’]l order the bridal suite,” he said. 

“Don,” murmured Marianne, and 
buried her face in his shoulder. ‘Do we 
have to go on that train?” 

“You don’t want to go on the Flyer?” 
came from Betsy. 

“You don’t want to go to Californy?” 
came from Andy. 

“T hate trains,” murmured Marianne. 

Don lifted her head gently. 

“What do you want to do, sweetheart?” 

“T want to stay here.” 

“But we'll be snowed in, won’t we, Mr. 
Duff?” 

“Three days to a week, sure as I’m a 
Duff-er. Not but what you’d be wel- 
come.” 

“Perfectly,” said Betsy. “I just baked 
today.” 

Don looked round the little kitchen. 
Shaded lamp on the crimson covered 
table; singing kettle on the crimson win- 
dowed stove— 

“Here!”’ he shouted, turning on Betsy 
and Andy. “You take the Flyer.” 

Just like that! “You take the Flyer!” 
As if they wouldn’t take it if they could! 

“Tt’s a good trip,” said Don persua- 
sively, as the Duffs were achingly silent. 

“The roses are rather nice,” ventured 
Marianne. 

Andy found Betsy’s hand. It hugged 
his own. 

“‘Aw, Christmas!” he protested with an 
indifference sadly betrayed by both pairs 
of shining eyes. ‘‘We couldn’t afford a 
trip like that. Though we’ve often said 
we'd go there to live if we could sell the 
farm.” This last, apologetically. 

Don Morrow pulled out a check book, 
as one who says, “Now, I know why I 
got that mine running.” He pulled out a 
flat leather purse, for there were tickets 
and sleepers to be bought, and coins 
jingled gaily to the rhythm of “Cheer, 
cheer, the gang’s all here.” 

“We'd like to own it, wouldn’t we, April 
Day? It’s just the place for a honey- 
moon. You let us take it over. How 
much is it worth, Mr. Duff?” 

But Mr. Duff couldn’t answer. Neither 
could his wife. When he spoke at last, it 
was to say: 

“‘Here—here’s my handkerchief, Bet.” 

After a frantic interval, Andy and the 
trainman hoisted a bundled Betsy on 
their interlacing arms. 

“We'll write you where to send our 
things.” 

“T’ll take good care of the stock.” 

“Open all the fruit you like.” 

“Gosh A’mighty, girl, if we’re going to 
make that train—” 

Into the whirling maelstrom they 
plunged, Betsy clutching the shoulders of 
the men. Don and Marianne waved 
good-by from the softly lighted doorway. 
But Andy and Betsy didn’t look back. 
They were too busy looking ahead to 
where the Carcassonne Flyer beamed at 
them through the snow. 
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CLEANS 
PAINTED WOODWORK 


For cleaning tile, marble, and linoleum use Sapolio. peer ae 
No disagreeable dust or odor. = MORGANS sous 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full size cake to + p10 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CoO., 439 West St., New York = ack 















THE PERFECT SHADE~ 
Hartshorn Cloth on 


Demand and 
get the genuine 
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SUMMER. 


EXCURSION 


C Fares 


for season 1925 


on sale from May 22nd, up to and 
including Sept. 15th. Return limit 
Oct. 31st, 1925. 


Now plan your summer vacation jour- 
neys to the East, taking advantage of 
these low fares. Full stopover privi- 
leges. 


Some round-trip fares: 


oS | re $86.00 
Kansas City, Mo... 72.00 
New York City... .. 147.40 
Washington, D.C..... 141.56 
Boston, Mass......... 153.50 


Philadelphia, Pa........ $144.92 
New Orleans, La....... 85.15 
DEA LOUISLIMIO «.... esis. : 81.50 
St. Paul, Minn......... 87.50 
Omaha, Neb.......... 72.00 


Proportionately low fares to many other places. 


Four Great Routes 


Sunset—California through the Southwest to New 
Orleans. Through tourist sleeper to Washington, D. C. 


Golden State—Los Angeles via El Paso and 
Kansas City to Chicago. Through sleepers to St. Louis, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


American Canyon—San Francisco via Great Salt Lake 
and Ogden to Chicago. Connects with morning trains to 


the East. 


Shasta—between California and Portland, Oregon; 
Seattle, Washington; thence East via connecting lines. 


First-class accommodations- 
cuisine. 


personal service—excellent 


For route booklets, reservations and all railroad information, ask 


Southern Pacific 





J. H. R. PARSONS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 








| mining town in the 
| elevation of about 2500 feet and having a 


| feet anywhere in California. 


Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for ple intending to come to 
H the Far West. Address all communications to 
| Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Q. Can you give me the names of some 
towns in California whose altitude will be 
| round three thousand feet and whose 
| population is above 15,000 people? [| 
| would also like to know about the climate 
| in such places. 
We do not want to get too far from the 
| mountains and want more average sun- 
| shine than we get here. I am an organist 
| with fourteen years’ experience and con- 
| siderable training and my husband would 
like to go into business. It must be a 

_ high, dry climate and I have been unable 
to find out here about such places. Will 
appreciate any help or suggestions you 
give us.—Mrs. B. H. B., Missouta, 
Mont. 

A. There are no cities of 15,000 popu- 

' lation or more in California located at an 
elevation of 3000 feet. The community 
most closely approaching your specif- 
cations apparently is Grass Valley, an old 
Sierra Nevada at an 


| No High and Dry Cities 


population between four and five thou- 


| sand. There is no city of 15,000 popula- 


tion at an elevation of more than 1000 
Perhaps 
Tucson, Arizona, or El Paso, Texas, 
would answer your requirements. 


He Wants a Foothill Ranch 


Q. Your magazine is a very welcome 
visitor at our place. With great interest 
I always read the information the Service 
Bureau is giving. I intend to move to 


| California this year and would like to 


| live somewhere in the foothill section. 


What I am looking for is a place about 10 
to 20 acres where I can raise poultry and 
have an orchard. There are perhaps 


| people who would like to sell, but how to 
| find them is a problem. A farm or land 


round Evergreen or Gilroy or in Paradise 
Valley or Los Gatos is what I am looking 
for at a reasonable price. The mild 
climate in California is what I am wishing 


| for, so a man can work and spend most of 


his time outdoors. My desire is to put 
the place into a paying proposition in 
order to derive a fair living from it.— 


J. H. S., Artincton, Minn. 


A. We are publishing your letter with 
the statement that letters containing 


| detailed descriptions of suitable places 


! 
| 
| 
| 


and addressed to J. H. S., care SUNSET 
MacazinE Service Bureau, San Francisco, 
will be forwarded to you. It will then be 
up to you to make your selection from 
these offers. 


Agriculture in the Arctics 


Q. Can you give me information regard- 
ing Nome, Alaska in regard to agriculture 
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and mining in the vicinity? If you can 
not give me detailed information, can you 
tell me where I can get the advice I want? 
—J. F., Pomona, Catir. 

A. There is no agriculture in the 
vicinity of Nome as the land is either 
sterile beach or frozen muskeg. Placer 
mining is the chief support of the com- 
munity, but of course all known valuable 
placer ground in the district has been 
taken up many years ago. The Alaska 
Information Bureau, Juneau, Alaska, can 
supply you with additional information. 


A Poor Trade 


Q. A few years ago I traded for 80 
acres in Malheur county, Oregon, located 
in Sec. 31, Twp. 31, R 41 E. Please inform 
me as to character and value of land above 
described.—C. W. McC., Detta, Mo. 

A. The land in question is described to 
us as being raw sagebrush land, useful 
only for spring grazing. There is no water 
available for the production of crops; the 
value is about $2.50 per acre. 


Goat Ranches in Utah 


Q. I understand that there are several 
large goat ranches in southern Utah, 
ranches handling large numbers of goats 
in part on public land and getting their 
profit out of mohair rather than milk. 
Can you give me any information about 
the Utah localities in which goat raising 
of this kind is carried on?—V. E. A., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

A. Ranches producing goats for mo- 
hair exist in various parts of the Far 
West, from Oregon and Washington to 
Arizona and New Mexico. This branch of 
the goat industry is based on cheap land, 
cheap grazing and browsing. The annual 
yield of mohair is too small to make it pay 
on high-priced land with expensive feed. 

In southern Utah there were several 
herds of goats up to 3000 head before the 
war. In the vicinity of Lund on the Salt 
Lake Line of the Union Pacific the mohair 
industry flourished until most of the 
younger ranchers were drafted in 1917. 
Thereafter the herds were gradually sold 
off until today only a few remain. 

In the summer of 1923 the Union Pacific 
completed its branch from Lund to Cedar 
City, opening up iron mines and making 
Zion National Park, Bryce Canon and 
other attractions of this unique region 
accessible by rail. Incidentally the 
branch opened up to intensive cultivation 
quite a territory on which irrigation 
water can be developed in spots. Until 
the railroad came, nothing could be pro- 
duced except livestock that could march 
to the shipping point under its own power. 
Along this branch it should be possible to 
pick up irrigable land at a very reasonable 
price. Enough Government land is left 
to provide ample browsing for large 
numbers of goats. As the railroad now 
supplies transportation, it should be 
possible to raise goats both for mohair and 
for milk, shipping the milk to Salt Lake 
City. This is a good sheep country as 
well, 45,000 sheep having been clipped at 
Iron Springs the past year. Information 
concerning rain and snowfall, tempera- 
ture, wind movements, late and early 
frosts in this district, can be obtained 
from the U. S. Weather Observer, 
Modena, Utah, or from the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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7<2 World-Famous Scenic 





Mountain Trolley Trip 


From the Heart of Los Angeles Through Beautiful 


PASADENA and ALTAD 


Mt Lowe Tavern 


TRAINS 
DAILY 


AND COTTAGES 


8910 AM- 
130 4 P-M- 


NA to 


“THE YEAR ROUND RESORT - 


Round Trip Fare from Los Anpeles- 





FROM MAIN ST STATION 


For LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 
APPLY INFORMATION BUREAUS OR ADDRESS 


$950 


Pacific Electric Railway: 


OASMITH: Passenger Dr2Mic Manager ~ LOS ANGELES 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos —‘‘In the | 


Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, California. 





“Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Inspection and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Highest | 


FARM LAND 





Farm Land— For sale, 250 acres of good land 
3% miles west of Colusa, in the Sacramento Valley, 
California. The property is entirely leveed, has a 
nine room house in good repair, a new one thousand 
gallon redwood tank, a four stall garage and a six 
inch centrifugal pump with a fifteen horse power 
motor served by the P. G. & E. Co. This land is as 
good farming or dairy land as any in that part of 
the valley, although for the last several years it has 
been used as a Gun Club. is a rendezvous for 
wild ducks and geese. Price $25,000.00; terms may 
be arranged. For further particulars address 
Box 425, SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth St., San 
Francisco. 








HELP WANTED 





Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large Manufacturer direct 
to wearer. No capital or experience required. Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 
564 Broadway, New York. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 1183, 
St. Louis, Mo 





Sunset Magazine 





HE instant PuMKin Rouce touches 
(> | the skin it changes from its original 
pumpkin color to a perfect blush. 


You can get PumMKin Roucgz at 

all Owl Drug Stores and nearly all 
good drug and department stores; or 
by mail prepaid for 75c. 


One shade for all 


complexions 


with mirror 


\ 


Mat Orpers for PuMKin Rouce [75c]} 
and PumKin Double Compact [ $1.50} 
should be sent to The Owl Drug Co. at 
any of these addresses: 


San Francisco: 611 Mission Street 
Los Angeles: 6th and Broadway 
Chicago: Clark and Madison Streets 
New York: 230 West 17th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





